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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


TOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of Paint- 
Sculpture, or Architectare intended for the ensuing 

EON 2 at the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent in on 
EXAl the 9th, or by six o’clock ca the evening of Tuesday, the 
fter which time no Work can possibly be re- 
Works be received which have already been 


tier Herltions necessary to be observed may be obtained 


Bele Ate JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
ible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
yal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
jury or loss, hor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
which may be forw arded by carriers. 
of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
easy. 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON au0ric E is hog given that the EXHIBITIONS 
ND FRUIT, in the Society's Garden, in the 
a on the folllowing days, viz. 
RDAY, June|9; and W EDNES- 
TUESDAY, April 10, is the last day 
ui; a0 nd that TU Tickets are issued to Fellows of the 
ety. 


. nt-street. 
OY AL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this In- 
A. W. HOFMANN and 
XT SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
th of MARCH, and end on TUESDAY, the 3ist of JULY next. 


~. r Students working— 
- Fee . ry day during the Session, is 








ACTICAL 
x under the Direction of Dr. A 


One day in the 0 
m Hours of attendance from Nine to Five. 


he iculars may be obtained on application to the 
ee oe WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


rHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN ZUM, 189, Strand —On THURSD 
EVENING Ext March 8th, JAMES SILK BUCKINGH! 
sy, will deliver the SECOND of a COURSE of FOUR LE 
RES, ‘On PALESTINE, or THE HOLY LAND,’ and will 
¢ —hy same on the succeeding nee ae until completed. 
commence at Eight o’clock.— dmission rs free on pro- 
acing their tickets of membership; Non- Den my ls. 


AN UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
a4 Charter.—The Subscription List will CLOSE on the 

Each Prizeholder at ane Annual seenalion will be 
nfted ef to select FOR HIMSELF a Work of Art as heretofore. 
very —— = receive for each guines an impression _ 
Line by P. Licutroot, after W. E. Frost, A.R.A 
‘SABRIN i, ry roof of which may now be seen at the Oftice, and 
in addition to this an Engraving after a design in bas- relief, for 
yhich a premium of 1001. has been offered by vo Society. 

44, West Strand, GODWIN, Tonorary 
March, 1849, POCOCK, § Secretaries. 
ERNON TESTIMONIAL.—At a MEETING 

held at Messrs. A & D. Cotyacui’s, Pall Mall East, on 
iS aturday, February 3, 18 
The Very Rev. the DE AN of W ‘EST MINSTER in the Chair,— 
Ry unanimously resolve 
the ae of this ‘Meeting, the munificent gift by 
vet VERNON, Esq., of his Collection of Pictures and 
Sculpture by British Artists, is deserving of a public testimonial. 
commemorate such liberality and patriotic spirit, and 
thesame time to carry out most effectually the intentions of the 
voor, an appropriate Medal be struck, to be annually awarded for 
the encour peat of British Art. 
That the pe assigned to the Members of the Royal Aca- 
lay of Arta beh y them awarded in such manner as they shall 
tasider best calculated to promote British Art. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
Her 5 ag the — and H.R.H. the Prince Albert, £20. 
..£1010 0 D. Maclise, Esq. R.A. ..£5 

5 C. Stanfield, Esq. RA . 

Cc. | ag Esq. R.A. 
| C. Barry, 

R.A. 








G 20% 


uke 





a 


y RA, 
P. Hardwick, Esq. 
G. La 
0 M. Faraday, & ‘ 
0| John Deacon, Esa. 
0| J. Coles, jun. "Esq. 
0| Henry Burton, Esq. 
— lO ata wick 
0| 
o| EM. Ward, Esq. A. 
0| Alfred Elmore, 3 
0} ARA 
0) C. W. Dilke, Esq. 
0, C. Marshall, Esq. 
0| E. Morton, Esq. 
0) G i » 
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ao to a, the -. attending the foundation of 
+: Mate received by the ‘Treasares. Jones Loyd, Es 4 
um: : I x 
py a Mall bee sand s, Charing-cross; Messrs. P. 
T, TTIGREW, Hon. Sec. 
irille-row, Feb. 24 EDW “MORTON. Hon. Assist. See. 


’ 
BOLOGICAT. TRANSACTIONS. — 
HE ANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, re supply 
fru iog, ve volumes, in twelve parts, poo! Volumes 3, 4, , aD 
published at 171, tain numerous ‘Plates of 
follows nae and Maps to illustrate the original memoirs by 
7 Dares, istinguished Geologists, Buckland, Buddle, Clarke, 
. Mantel la Beche, Egerton, Fitton, Hamilton, Lonsdale. 
aver Murchison, ven, Sedgwick, cay nd, Taylor, 
ad thers — ‘an 2 has a few copies of Mr. Hawkins’s 
Sa ragons,’ with thirt beautiful plates, 21 
an ide, - the remains of the Da osauri and 
he lias, price 21s, published at 








rIWw 
| ge ING TAUGHT, by a Lapy, in various 
from the CAST, or "trom LIFE, HEADS, LAND- 
SCAPES” FLOWERS, &c., in Pencil, Chalk, or Water-colours. 
Terms, 2s. 6d. 3 lesson. The Ad vertiser is just forming a CLASS 
at CAMBERV WELL, and another for SKETCHING FROM 
NATURE, at HIGHGATE, but attends Pupils in any part of 
London or its environs. Address to 8. 8., at Mr. Robbins, Stationer, 
Moreton-place, Kentish-town-road. 


TALIAN, FRENCH LANGUAGES, &c. — 
Mr. CU RT, of London, Professor since 1838, t to state that 

he has a few hours disengaged. His method of teaching, acquired 
during twenty years’ residence on the Continent, is simple and 
most successfu Terms moderate, at home, or at the pupil's 
— Schools attended as usual. —15, Lisle-street, Leicester- 








vr 7 
GPANE ISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
J terary Gentleman, native of Madrid, offers to GIVE 
INSTRUCTION in his own Language and Literature on moderate 
terms. He is willing to attend Schools and Private Families, or to 
teach at his own residence. The highest references given. Address 
(pre-paid) T. G. J., William-street, Hampstead-roa 


‘ERMAN.—Dr. HENRICH F ICK, Professor 
of German Literature, at the College for © ivil Engineers, 
Putney, &c., has REM to 10, SpRiNG-sTREET, WESTBOURNE 
TERRACE, Hype Park, A new Class for Beginners (Ladies) 
will commence the 13th’ of March, from 12 to half-past 1 0 ot 5 
another for Gentlemen, the 12ch of March, frem 12 to half- 
o'clock ; and a third, for advanced students, for readings an 
versation, the 9th of March, from 12 to half- ~past 1 o'clock. 
Prospectus at Dr. F.’s apartmen’ Letters may also be addressed 
to him at the College. Putney. Dr. F. also undertakes to write 
Translations of Prose and Poetry, in English as well as in German. 


DAGUERRE ZOTYPE, CALOTYPE, &c. — 

Messrs. VOIGTLANDER, of Vienna, have ap) ppcinted 
Messrs. KNIGHT & SONS their sole Agents in the United King- 
dom for the sale of their much-improved Achromatic Lenses. A 





at 
See the 





descriptive Catalogue of the above may be obtained on application | 


at Messrs. Knicut & Sons, Philosophical Instrument Makers, 


Foster-lane, Cheapside ; who have just received a consignment of | 


these justly celebrated Lenses. 


T° STUDENTS and LITERARY GENTLE- 
MEN.—Superior literary 

man requiring agreeable and well FURNISHED APARTMENTS 

in a quiet family. The Apartments consist of a Bed-room and 
Drawing-room pleasantly situated in a respectable neighbourhood, 
with access, for study or pa. to most of the principal Works 
in Classical and Modern Literature, together with all New Works, 
Reviews, &c. as soon as published. erms, 168. per week. For 

cards address W. W., care of the Housekeeper, 30, Bucklersbury, 
Cheapside. 


GRICULTURAL. — A Farmer, in a good 
agricultural district, would be glad to meet with a SINGLE 

GENTLEMAN, of moderate habits, who may wish to spend some 
time in the country, whether for the purpose of obtaining an in- 
sight into farming operations, or for the quiet pursuit of literature, 
or for the benefit of his health. 
of regular habits, resides in a retired village, and would make it 
his study to promote the comfort of any such person. He would 
not object to keep a horse for his use if required. Respectable re- 
ferences would be given and require For terms and particulars 
apply to O. P.Q., care of Mr. W oolby, Postmaster, Stowmarket, 


uffo! 











STRONOMERS, OPTICIANS, and Others 
are respectfully informed that THOMAS SLATER, Prac- 
tical Optician, 10, Wallbr “street, New North-road, London, 
manufactures FIRS RATT E ASTRONOMICAL TEL ESCOP ES, 
Object Glasses, Eye-pieces, &c. at a very reasonable price 
N.B—A respectable and well-educated Youth wanted as an 
APPRENTICE. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveatle Figures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, oe. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices eo pee ho a ey and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of ee 3 per post, 1s. 3d.—C. W. CoLiins, 
Royal Royal Polytechnic _ nstitution, qe ty 


COATS OF ARMS 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
wv. Gentlemen that he. continues to supply a FIGURE of 
a WARRIOR, beautifully executed, in imitation of an Ancient 
Iron Casting, with a COAT of ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 10s, éd., forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament a ey libraries, ae Also a variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Bracket: c. ich are in the same way 
applicable to otis. —9, W: - et street North, Strand. 


T° BE SOLD, a choice Collection of BRITISH 

FOSSILS, stratigraphically arranged, containing about 
1,450 Species. Also a few French Fossils ; together with a hand- 
some Mahogany Cabinet.—For Cards to view, apply to Mr. Tren- 
NANT, 149, Strand. 


TAR , 

HANGE of RESIDENCE.—Tuomas Fox's 

REGISTER OF PROPERTIES TO BE LET is now ready 

for inspection. Those desiring a change of residence are invited to 

visit his Office, thereby avoiding considerable trouble in the fulfil- 
ment of their wishes. 

Landlords and others having residences and estates in hand are 
also requested to forward descriptions for entry upon his Kegister, 
free of cost. Valuations for Sale. Administration and Assignment 
promptly effected. The management of household estates con- 
ducted with strict punctuality in accounts and settlement. 

_ Tuomas F Fox, uv poolsterer: &c., 93, Piehopewnie: street W ‘ithin, 


w ready, delivered Grati 


Hs TS for ie FORMATION and SUPPLY of 
READING and BOOK SOCIETIES. 

Several thousands of this Pamphlet have been circulated and 
strong testimonials received of the successful operation of Book 
Clubs formed on the Plan it describes, sent post free to orders 
inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. SaunpERS & OrLey, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit-street. 














advantages are offered to a Gentle- | 


The advertiser, who is a bachelor | 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the ony mnig before Thursday the 22nd, and 
Bits by Saturday, the 24 
London : emi & Co., 3S, Paternoster- Tow. 





Mudie’s Select Library, March 3. 
Boek SOCIETIES in every part of the King- 
dom are supplied with the best and newest Books from this 
Library, at a moderate rate of § Sobecripeion. The Single Sub- 
scription of ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM allows of a constant 
succession of the best New Works. 
Cuarces Epwarp Mvupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 





LAYARD'’S RESEARCHES IN NINEVEH. 
IXTY COPIES of this Work are now in circula- 

K tion at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King- 
street, ey uare. Nearly One Hundred Copies _ of 
MACA AY’s EN G UAND, and an =e uo supply of every other 
ao W om < merit or interest, may also without delay by 
the Subscribers. 

SINGLE. SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

CuarLes Epwarp Mvupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsburys- 
square. 


1 OwW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 

street, established 182, is particularly adapted for Family Sub- 

— fern W ~~, a first-class collection of Standard and 
ern Wor 





2 

4 per annum, entitling to Hi volumes at atime, a// new. 

: 3 ditto 8 ditto half of them new. 
22 itto 


a di itto. 
Country Subscribers of 4l. 42. are entitled to twenty-four volumes 
at a time, one-third of which are publications of the day. 
R. HOWTON CU MING (late of the Firm wt Folthorpe 
& Co., Royal Library, E Brighton), Pioprietor. 


HURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
J LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-squ: 
Subscribers to this 3 most extensive Library have the following 
peculiar advantage: 
1 An unlimited ‘supply of every nad Work placed at their dis- 
posal on the day of publica 
, No charge for Box or Catalogue 
The use of a standard collection of 35,000 volumes. 
The Country supplies exchanged within tw enty-four hours of 
their arrival at the Lib: 


The Year.... £3 3 0 £5 5 0 or £10 10 0 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, price 7s. bound in cloth, 
UMBOLDT'S COSMOS; the only complete 
and correct Edition. P ublished by Henry G. Bohn, whose 
*REJOINDER'’ to the erepeisters of Sabine’s Translation may be 
had oe per post and of all Booksellers throughout the kingdom. 
—York-street, Covent garden. 


OPERAS AS PIANO SOLOS 2s, EACH. 


T A DAME BLANCHE.—This admired opera is 
4 givenin the PIANISTA a? Mareh. No. 102, Price 28 Also, 
new editions of * Sonnambula,” ‘iglia,’ * Figaro,’ * Barbiére, 
* Lucrezia,’ * Rok perto,” ‘Crown piece and 20 others, 28 —— 
opera. Also,‘ Lucia,’ in 98-9, 2s. each; and ‘* Les Huguenots,’ 
96-7,2a. each. Post free. 30 stamps 
“ Full music size, and printed in a style fit for the pianoforte of 
any nobleman.”— Herald, 

Pianiata Office, 67, Paternoster-row. 





Tex MS: 
£4 0 








This day is published, in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


MEMO! RS of SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY, 
of Grange, Knight, Commander of French Horse, Lord of 
the Secret Council, anc 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 
“A stoute man who always offered, by single combate, and at 
point of the sword, to maintain whatever he said.” 
t is seldom indeed that we find history 80. ritten—in a style 
at once vigorous, perspicuous, and picturesque.”— 
Blackwood's Magazine, 
“In truth we do not know when we have studied a biography 
so pleasantly and graphically written as the work before us. It 
is the very spirit of Sir Walter Scott transfused into history. 
Morning bt feral. 
_Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh s and London. 


NOTICE. 
ROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION 
OF MILL’S INDIA (3 volumes 8yo.) is now ready; bring- 
ing the History down to 1835. 
** This Continuation ranges with all previous 8vo. editions of 
Mill’s India. 
The Fourth Edit 
MILL'S HISTORY OF ‘BRIT ISH INDIA, 


with RY eal 8 NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CON: 
TINUAT 


Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for 


or tow complete in 9 volumes 8vo, price 62. 68, 
James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, éd., 3°0 pag es, 


is 
\OVERNMENT by COMMISSIONS ILLE- 
GAL and PERNICIOUS. he Nature and Fffects of all 
Commissions of Inquiry and other Cro 
the C vonstitutionnl P: Principles of Taxation; and the Rights, Duties, 
and Importance of Local Self-Government. 
By 3 . TOULMIN SMITH, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister- W. 
8. Sweet, 1, Diacamaiane, 








Just published, &vo. price 14., or sent post free for 1a. ¢ 

] IELEFELD'S TARIFF of PAPIER MAGHE 

FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings, including the ma- 

chine-made Frame Mouldings, which may be had in 12-ft. leagths, 

without join, or made up comesen 

“The frames < Mr. Bielefeld possess the best characteristic of 

fine carving.”—Art-Union Journal. 

“The work Mr, Bielefeld has perfected is one of remarxab‘e 

caborateness, —- — ty. ”"— Douglas Jerrold, 
y Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
The W L.~4 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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O WHOLESALE STATIONERS, LITHO- 
GRAPHERS, and Others. — Mr, PAGE. is inerected to 
SELL the TRADE of a WH YLESALE STATIONER and 
LITHOGRAPHER, situate in the heart of the City. The C on- 
nexion is respectable, and the business is upwards of 13 years’ 


standing. The stock could be reduced t« _— Apply to Mr. Pace, 
Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate-street. ank. 


7. BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 

thers—In NORFOLK.—Mr. PAGE has been directed to 
DISPOSE of a most eligible BOOKSELLING, STATIONERY, 
and PRINTING BUSLNESS, established for upwards of 50 years 
and now in full trade. The connexion is chiefly with the nobility, 
gentry, and public bodies. The returns are large, and the house 
and premises are held at a low rent, and c —_— an elegant 
parterre, profusely ad jorned with choice fruit-tre nbined with 
the finest exotics. The concern will be parted w ‘it! 1 upon the most 
liberal terms, at an outlay of about 6001. — Apply to Mr. Pace, 
Auctioneer and Valuer, 28, Moorgate- street, Bank 








Sales s tp Auction. 
The Slowe Miniatures and Antiquities. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
er As, Great Room, King-street, St. James's-square, on THURS- 
. March Lith. The Valuable and highly interesting COLLEC- 

YY iON of MINIATURES from STOWE mprising about One 
Hundred and Fifty painiabare Portraits f Rasell and Illustrious 
Persons, from the ti: Henry the Eighth to the end of the 
eighteenth century ; ther with b autiful Enamels by Zeuche 
and Petitot ; also some Etruscan Pottery ; the Collection of Roman 
Antiquities ‘discovered at Foxcote and Thornborough; with other 
interesting Ob s of Antiquity. 


~ Aston Hall, near Birmingham. 


, ‘ a" ToAN 

Tt Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, on 

the Premises, on MONDAY, April 16th, and tive following 

days, at 12 precise’ 4 ier of the Executors, The GREATER 
PORTION of the CONT T'S of the magnificent old Mansio 


n, 
MES 





ASTON HALL. near Birmingham, late the residence of JA 
WATT, Esq. F. K.S.. deceased, comprising the Collection of = 
tures, Drawings in Water Colours, Prints framed and gl 1 
Busts in plaster of Eminent Persons of modern times ; 
tiful Oak Sasaiera, in ancient style, suited to the superb Eliza- 
bethan gallery and other apartments, ranges of ¢ arved Oak Iiook- 
cases, Pedestals, Library and other Tables, Ancient Carved higl 
backed Chairs and Settees, Hall Tables, a pair of noble Globes oe 
Carey, Bed-chamber Fur: viture , a cellar of choice old Wines, orna- 
mental and other Furniture ; and a valuable collection of Ame- 
rican and Greenhouse » Flante and Shrubs, &e. Th ne collectic mn of 
pictures is extens a 
larly rich in its English ¢ reign historic al px 
M i J 3 J ng with Catalogues 
only, price 28, 6/. each, to admit three persons, to be had at the 
Royal Hoteland Henand Chickens, Birming! at the Mansion ; 
and of of N Mesi rs. Christie & Mz anson, King-street, St. James’s sque are: 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, a few Paintings, Two 
exquisitely-finished Models of Ships, &c. 
JUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly, on MON DAY, March 12, and three following days, 
at 1 most punetually, a valuable LIBRARY; including many 
rare Works, County History, and Topography, rare Controversial 
Theology. Also Manuscripts, a few Illuminated Missals, contain- 
~ zich i Paintings, and some extraordinarily interesting 
SS.; English Charters, Cartularies, Wardrobe A 
= Ean ard I. to Queen ™ y. a most interesting Roll 
bassador’s Expenses, temp. Ed. I.; a Collection of near 1 0 in- 
teresting Autograph Letters of W iliiam LLi., &c.—Catalogues will 
be sent on application. Cp poets 
Books of Prints, Architectural Books, Sc. 
N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
1 125, Fleet-street, on MONDAY, March 5, and following 
day, Duge jale’ 3 Monasticon Anglicanum, new edition, by Cayley, 
Eliis, and Bandinel, # vols. — Taylor and Cresy’s Antiquities of 
Rome, 2 vels.— Canova’s Works, 3 vols. : _ Vv ere ‘s Commentaries 
Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia—Gara E . 
Museum Farnaese, 1 vols. remp ale of the Museg, 
Picart—Ashburton’s Genealogical } irs of the Royal Hou 
France, privately printe 1 
Britannica, 18 vols.--Pyne’s Royal Reside 
2, Antiquit¢s Etrusi jues, ¢ 
Pope’s Works, 
s Wanderings in North and South Wales, &e. 


Medical and Miscellaneous Books. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
A 125, Fleet-street,on TUESDAY, March 13. and following day, 
the MEDICAL and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY ofa Gentle- 
man deceased ; including re ruveilhier, Anatomie Patholog sique du 
n, 2 vols. several hundred Plates oquet 
34 Plates—Encyclographie des 
eiety’s Publications— Ray Socie 
tions—Dictionnaire Médicine, par Andral, Blandin, &e. 15 
—Hippoc rate, (Euv > vols suvier, Réegne Animal, 3% vols. 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, § vols. coloured Plates—Bacon’s Works, 
10 vols.—Froissart and Monstrelet’s Chronicle vols.— Maitland’s 
London, 2 vels.— Wo Athenz Oxoniense: vols.— Doomsday 
Book, 2 vols. —Montfa K VAntiquité Explir fu . 5 vols.— Pocock’s 
Description of tt ) Rast, 3 vols.—Calmet, Histoire Ecclésiastic jue et 
Civile, de Lo ne, 3 vols. &€ 





Books of Prints, Engravings, Drawings, and Paintings. 


N R. L. A. LEW IS will L- LL, at 57, Thread- 
+ . UESDA " a i three following 
> VAL ALFRED GREEN- 
LAND, who is relinquishing the business; including Dresden 
Galle 2 vols. russia—Galerie de Florence, 4 vols. fine impres- 
sions of the Plates—Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personage, 4 
vols. large paper, India proofs, in numbers — Musée Frangais, 4 
vols. morocco—Piloo’s Van Amstel’s Imitations of Drawings by the 
principal Dutch and Fiemish Masters, 2 vols. — Sandrs art's Works, 
ogers’s Collection of Prints from Vld Masters, proofs, on 
India paper, 2 vols. in 4, fine copy, in red morocco — Forster's 
British Gallery of Engravings, green morocco—Gilray’s Carica- 
tures, 3 vols. 222 prints—Astle on pas pana large paper—W hit- 
taker’s History of Richmondshire, 2 vols. - ugdale’s History of 
St. Paul's, red morocco—Brooksha Roman: : ‘Britan nic lates 
coloured — Abbot and Smith’s Insects of Plates 
coloured, green morocco—Edwards’s Birds 
coloured, n morocco, with juints- r 3 vols.— 
Turner’s England and Wales, 2 vols.—G s Antic quities of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ols. — Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, 5 vols. large paper. & ~; 1 morocco Nicolas’s Orders of 
Knighthood, 4 vols. —Walpo orks, ! : oa extra—DOyly 
Dibain’s Bibliog rical Decameron 
russia—Dibdin’s Bibliszraphieal Tour, 3 
—Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
5 vols. — Donnovan’s British Insects, 16 vols. 
s, by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols. calf extra—Rose’s 
cal Dictionary, 12 vols. calf res a The Works of Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirley, Dr. Johnson, 
Fielding, Sterne, oc. ; together with the Collection of Engravings, 
Drawings,.and Paintings. 








Extraordi 


narily Choice and Valuable Engravings, Gal- 
cries, &c 


QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESD/ AY 
EVENING, March 6th, 1549, at 6 for half- at : o'clock precisely, 
A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION of EN VINGS tecnaigned 
from an eminent house at Paris), ed ~ picked proofs and 


choice imp 


ressions of the most celebrated productions of the 


Italian, French, German, and English schools, comprising the 


celebrated 
state—The 


Aurora, by Morghen, after Raphael, in a most perfect 
Transfiguration, by Raphael Morghen—very early im- 


prcesien, numbered and signed —The Last Supper, by R. Morghen, 
after L. Da Vinci, proof—A Pair of Mignons, by Aristide Louis, 
after Sheffer, artist’s proof—Mar e of the Virgin, by Longhi, 
after Raphael, very brilliant pro« No. 41—The Conception, by 
Bridoux, after Murillo, artist's proof—Marr eof St. Catherine, by 
Lorichon, after Correggio, artist's proof—De: it from the Cross, by 
Toschi, after Daniel de Voltaire, proof, with round-hand title— 


Portrait of 
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Vandyke, by Mandel, with white tablet, artist’s proof— 
irietta and Charles the First, by renee, after Van- 


dyke, proof before all letters—The Holy Family, by Felsing, after 


Overbeck. 


artist’s proof — The Assumption, by Anderloni, after 


Guido Reni, proof before all letters—the celebrated Madonna of 
Correggio, by Strange—Reine des Cieux, by Keller, after Deger, 


artist’s pro: 
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Three Evening Sales of Valuable English Engravings. 


QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
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proofs—Larder Invaded, by Landse 
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tist’s proof—Queen’s 
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Herring, artist's sroof—The . 

Pirst Council, by Wilkie, proof— 
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TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
i" ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents,and Acents to the Rorat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 


Jewry, beg 
continue to 
&c., from al 
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to remind th vility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
receive Consigninents of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
lparts hy ontinent, for clearingthroughtheCustom 
;and that they unde rtake the shipment of effects to all 


parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
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ve, 


oy on, may q u ication at their Office, as 
$ . Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 


Petits Cc cman “established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent tothe French Court sanGsthe Musée Royal. 





Now ready, feap. Svo. 5s. 
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NIGHT OF SORROW AND MORNING OF JOY. 
By CEPHLAS. 

London: Charles Wright, yll-street. 

ON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 
1849 (2nd Edition). Price 3s, 

ON UNIVERSITY SHEET ALMANAC 

for 1849. Price 1s. 
~&J. as? Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet street, 
-ublishers to the University. 
3 day lapabliehed, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 


RY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 


AME RICA, Written expressly for Children 
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Wil 


nslated from the French of LAME FLEURY. 
iam Blackwood & 8 ons, Ex linburgh and London. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 68 


LIFE, IN THE FAR WEST. 
4 hy the late GEORG 


_ Willi 
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LIVE 


E. RUXTON, Esq. 
uthor of * Travels in Mexico.’ 
iam - uC Sweet & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
day is PTE - 2. 
SCIE INCE OF LIFE; or, HOW TO 
AND WHAT TO LIVE POR: "with ample Rules 


for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together with instruc- 
tions for securing perfect Health, Longevity, and that sterling 
State of Happiness ys attainable through the judicious obser- 


vance of a well-regulated course of 
Bya PHY 


__ Kent & Richards, 52, Pater r-row, London. | 
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Now ready, Part II, price 28. 6d ee 
ON’S MAG AZINE of GARDENING 
BOTANY.—This Number contains two wr ar om 
roups of Flowers; also thirty-two pages of closely 


printed letter-press, and is plentifuliy illustrated with kB cuts. 


Cuier Con 


TENTS :— De as ion of Plates—Temperature of Plants 


and of the Ground, by Mr. Towers ilture of the Auricula, by 
‘I 


Mr. Dickso’ 
Planting, 


nm i ak y Mr. I} sh—On Ornamental 
by Mr. Ker a J > forest Trees, by Mr. 


Bailey—Calendar of O 


Londo 


n: W.S. Orr & Co., Amen Corner and 1 strand. 


THE REV. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S NEW VOLUME. 
2nd editi cratic t published, pric > 72. 6d. inseribed by express 


THE 


Sacr 


THE 


rmission to Her Mest Gracious Majesty, 
C HRISTIAN LIFE. A Manual of 
ed Verse. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 

Also shortly will be published, price 5s. 
OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 
25th Edition, with Illustrations by Cornovucp. 

Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternosterrow. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, with Portraits. 958 how. 
MEMOIRS and CORR ESTENS 2 boun re 
Gir ROBE RT MURRAY KEIT H, KR 
tw NISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
At the cou RTS of DRESDEN OPEN HAGEN, 
nmin RAL, Xt A, from 1789 to 3. : = 
ith Biographic oanete of Que ) 
mel teh Caroline Matilda, 
Edited by Mrs, GILLESPLE SMYTH. 
___ Henry Col Iburn, P ublisher, 13, Great Marlbo rough -steeet, 


To READING SOCIETIES AND PUBLIC LIBRARIBs | 
: Yow ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, Price 12a, = 
WAND a and CANVASS: a Narrative of Ady 
\ tures in Egypt, with a Sojourn among the sy Teist . 
&e, With Mlustrations. By SAMUEL BEY A sts in Ba 
y fairly be placed beside Tha ys * - 
0 Cairo, to 7 frac 
hill t pean, it not on the yet higher ‘level occupied by the Auth 
ndon: C harles Gilpin, 5, 5, Bishopsgate- street t Without 
oned by the fen zht Rev. Dr. hy isema: cated 
“i rniission, to L a a edie 4 
MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HI 
TORY ; illustrated with Maps, E Ngravings, and & 
Chronologi al, and Gensalesis ca} i les. By the Rev Tht t 
( ,. Professor at St. Mary’s Coll 
done up in eloth, 128, 6d. vii eee, Oucets, ‘Nag 
London: T. Jones, 63, eg rnoster-row ; Wrights, . 
Birmingham ; , Duffy, i ix gaia Wrightson & \ 































== Price 38, 6d, 
‘HE INHERITANCE of EVIL; or, 


Consequence of Marrying a Deceased Wife's Sister, 


TALES of FAITH and PROVIDENCE. 


the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, B.A., one of the Classical Masten 


Christ’s Hospital. Price 2s. 
On Ist of March, price ls. 6d. No. XXXIX. 

The THEOLOGIAN and ECCLESI ASTIc. 
Magazine relating to the Affairs of the Church, E Education, 
Contents :—lllustrations of the State of the Church dur 

Great eee: ie Maskell yy Doctrine of Absolutig 
Church and the Committee of Council—M hb 
Sister—Reviews and Notices. shinies amine wn os 
On 1st of March, price 6d. Part XXVIT, o 
The CHURCHMAN’S COMP ANTON 
a Magazine for Family Reading. 
Lo ndon : J. Maste TS; Alde rsgate-street, and 78, New Bond-streg, 


CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


By JOHN-KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of* The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. Assisted by Forty ableSchily 
and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose Init 
are affixed to their respective Contributions, 

In Two thick Volumes Svo., illustrated by Maps, Engray 

Stecl, and 554 Engravings on Wood, price J a ~ 
“It is not toomuch to say, that this Cyclopedia supens 
Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it le 
nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on 
criticism, interpretation. history, geography, archeology, and pis 
sical science of the Bible.”"— Horne’s Introduction tothe Critical 


of the Scriptures. 


OF TIE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS ? 
PUBLICATION, 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2a. 6d. each, prefaxd 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

«* This Abridgment is sradlousiy accommodated to the wa 
of th e great body of the religious public, consolidating, ina form 
once attractive and instructive, such of the ee png 
work as will be most interesting to the general res 
who may still be unprovided with the original ar this Abr 
ment is confidently recommended, the Publishers being 
that it possesses the same superiority over Porviar Cye 
of its class, as the original work confessedly does over those whi 
aim at a higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER 
In 21 Volumes 4ito., illustrated by 506 Engravings on Sted, 
nany Thousands on Wo 
An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great jatar : 
judgment, is appended to the Work, forming a ready Ke 
multifarious contents. 
s the really cheap Encyclopedia; ard that ony , 
cellent. Now that the country is being eo 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, W 
is there for the science and literature of England, that pul 
dare ever again venture on such another work ast 


“The Encyclopedia Britannica isa rich storehouse ofkno 
reflecting honour upon the age and country that have produc 
We know of nothing in any language approaching tol 
and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of arrangement ” 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; wi 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. 
oy ET volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltles 
price 2 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the presents 
vanced state of geographical research ; and wate on theg 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, t he Publishers 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS & 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W quell 
R.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for civil yg 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo, price 1 fala 
“The best Atlas o Modern Geography thas ai i 
our w it is at once a duty an asure to recommend 
oi ses Fe a English Journaley Bases 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: leegesa! 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton 
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Just published, 


HERING & REMINGTON’ 
Catalogue of English and pan 
Sllustrated Works of Art, 


AND THE 


CORATIVE AND ORNAMENT AL, | 


Architects, 


4RTS DEC 
. se of Artists, L 
Jor the mse s Paper-stainers, Wood-Carvers, Cs 
ra Gel and Paper-staine [ron and Br ass Worker 
vGh s, Earthenw Carpets, Vil-Cloth,and Fur 
nters, Schools of Design, Drawing-Masters, 
1 of trade connected with the Arts, 
tis on application at 137, REGENT-sTREET, Lonpon; 
? rst on the receipt: of | two penny stamps. — ss 
——y. TARVER’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
New Edition, 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
NTRODUCTI! ty a la LANGUE USUELLE 
, M S dela GRAMMAIRE FRANG AISE. 
R, F rench h Master, Eton College. 
By the same Author. ‘ 
FAMILIAR and CONVERSATIONAL | 
ins H EXERCISES, 


for Writing and viva-voce Practice. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo. 38 “ed. t 


bound.—hey,3s. 
PHRASEOLOGIE Expliquée et Comparée. 
Righth Edition. 12mo. 3s. bound 
CHOIX en PROSE et en VERS: suivi de la 
Punsilogie explants et comparée. Eleventh Edition. 12mo, 
7s 6d. bound. 


Builder 


Stone 


rinters, | 


Part I. Choix en ny 3a. 7 
Se} i Part II. Choix en Vers, 38. 6¢ 
caateiy Fa t IIL. Phraséolozie, 38. 
*,* The above WW orks are now published by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. — 
are bait Mien tne 


~ CORRECTED | ce Boy LATEST —_ 
8vo. price 128, bou! % ? 
OYER wal DE LETAN VILLE’S FRENCH 
and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY, with numer« — additions, ey yo and improvements by 
D. BOILEAU and A. PICQUS A new edition, revised, an 
orthography corrected to the latest decision of the French | 


— Is ongman & Co. ;J- M. Richardson ; npg eg Co. 5 | 
Simpkin ; Dulau & €o. dy _- Rivington j Cowie & Coe 
shbi B. Fellowes; oulston Stoneman 4 Smith 
AAS hours odgson ; L. pot ; Stevens & Norton; R. Mackie ; 
x ~~ an; E. P. Williams; C. H. Law; Capes & 
‘o.; Clarke & Co.; and W hittaker & Co. Liverpool : 
& mit ‘Robin son. E dinb urgh: A. & C. Black ; and Oliver & Boyd. 


~~ MR. THOMAS TATE’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICAL WORK. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 48. 6d. clot 
HE PRINCIPLES of the DIFF ERE N TIAL 
and INTEGRAL CALCULUS simplified and applied to 
the Solution of various Useful Problems in Practical Mathematics 
and Mechanics. By THOMAS TATE, Mathematical Master of 
the National go tema Jollege, Battersea. 


y the same Author, New Editions, ; 
ALGEBRA MADE EASY. 12mo. price 2s. 

EXERCISES on MECHANICS and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. with Woodcuts, price 23. cloth. 
TREATISE on the First Principles of ARITH- 
METIC, after the Method of Pestalozzi. 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, LAND SURVEYING,and LEVELLING. 322. 6d. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG'S MATHEMATICAL WORES, 
Now published, by assignment of Messrs. Souter & Law, by 
Messrs. Longman & Co. 
Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 12mo. price €s. cloth, . 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ALGE- 
BRA, Theoretical and Practical: Ra an Appendix on 
Probabilities and Life Annuities. By J. R. YOUNG, Professor of 
Mathematics in —— et Par ~a — 12mo. 6s. 


he same Auth 


ANALYSIS oa SOLU‘ TION of CUBIC and 
BIQUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 12mo. 68. cloth. 

THEORY and SOLUTION of ALGEBRAI- 
Seep ations of the HIGHER ORDERS. 2nd Edition, 


8vo, 158. cloth. 


ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 


CULUS. 2nd Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 9s, cloth. 
~A4n Edition in svo, 128. cloth. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
«ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


JATHEMATICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS: the First Six, and 


the Eleventh and Twelfth Books. 5th Edition. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 2nd Edition. 


2yols, 12mo, lis, 
Separately, { 





8vo. 


Part I. Conic Sections, 6s. 6d. 
Part IL. Curves and Surfaces. 78. 6d. 


: ELEMENTS of P LANE and SPHERICAL 

TBIGONOMETRY. 2nd Edition. 12mo. és. cloth. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES of 

RITHMS of all Numbers from 1 to 30,600. New Edition. 


RANENTARY ESSAY on the COMPU- 
TATION of L OGARITHMS. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth, 
RESEARCHES respecting the IMAGINARY 
ROOTS of NUMERICAL EQUATIONS, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
THREE LECTURES on the ADVANTAGES 
“MATHEMATICAL STUDY. 12mo. 22, 6d. cloth 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


| the wants of the public at large. 
| been neglected, or whose attention has 


these little works will be particularly suited. 





| 
| 
| 


LOGA- | 


12mo. 


PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrek GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LanE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 
Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of | 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
To youth of either sex at 
to persons whose education has 
not been directed | 
in early life to such studies; and to Artisis and Mechanics | 
The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and | 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the | 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind | 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest | 
form. 


} 


ARTISTS, 


public and private schools ; 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


A SYSTEM | 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; | 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- | 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Georce Dar.ey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, in the Press. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


and 


| Barrett. 





* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be | 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry | 
and Algebra”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- | 
chanics.’ | 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, 


By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 





Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 


MAWE’S GARDENER’S CALENDAR, BY MAIN AND 
GLENNY. 

Now ready, 12m. price 6s. cloth, the Twenty-fifth Edition of 
VE RY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER, with 
4 many additions, Origins al Ne 
rdening, 1 


I tes, and Essays on L andscape 
owers, Guano, Heating, Pruning, 
aP Plants brougnt down to the 

iINY, F. .» Author of ‘The 


Hatchard & Son; 
; Rivingtons ; 
es & Co. ; E. 


-roperties « E 
London: Longman & Co. 
Bagster & Sons; Hamilton & _s t 
earne; Houlston & Stoneman ; Cap Hodgson ; qk 
yurne ; Smith, Elde r& ¢ 0; P. Richardsc m; G Routledge; 
int & Griffiths ; + Ritheran & & Co; a and Whitts uker & Co, 


ardson ; 


f SOANE. 
lition, 2 vols. 8vo. e 128. boards, 
NE LU M. AN on BARRE TT T $ DIC TIONARY 
4 of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUA The 
new edition, thoroughly revised, and enlarged by the addition of 
many thousand words. SEOANE, M.D. In 2 yolumes, 
Spanish and English, : wglish and Sp anish. 
Also, the same abridg 
New Edition, square feap. price 8s. bound 
A Pocket Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages, compiled from the improved editions of Neuman and 
In two parts, Spanish and English, and English and 


J. M. Richardson ; 
; Simpkin, Marsha all & Co.; 
Co. ; Smith, Elder & Co. ; J. Bain; fo Houlston & Stone= 
men ; T. & W. Boone ; H. G. Bohn; B. Palouse: H.W eshbourne; 
D.N Nutt; P. Rolandi; and G. Routledge. Liverpool: ~ 
binson. 


Spanish. 
London: Longman & Co. ; 


pen: las Whittaker & Co. ; 
r on » 


Duls au & Co.; Cowie & 


~ Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. with Illustrations 


Lae of a TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 


IN ITALY. 
By HAMILTON GEALE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
A volume over which one may spend some hours of positive 
amusement, anc d even of instruction. ”"— English Review 
r. Geale has the knowledge of a well educated man, with the 
tastes and accomplishments of a gentleman.”—Spectator. 
Ve commend this book as pleasing and pictures¢ ue in its style, 
and characterised by sound sense in its opinions and sentiments.” 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
“ Altogether this is the most readable and instructive work of 


| travel we have met with for a long time.”—Dolman’s Magazine, 


* Mr. Geale’s notes are evidently the production of a man of cul- 
tivated taste and liberal mind—the reflections upon the religious 
and political condition of Italy will, perhaps, afford some valuable 

tions, notwithstanding the changes which have occurred 

author’s visit. "— Westminster Review. 
agreeable in its style and liberal in its spirit.” 
Dublin Review, 

“The book abounds with varied and well-written descri >tions, 

and occasionally judicious criticisms.”— Dublin University ee. P 

London: William 8. Orr & Co. 147, Strand ; James M'Glashan 

D'Vlier-street, Dublin ; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. Sold by ali 


Booksellers. 
peat Just published, feap. 8vo. price ¢ eeptry 
] ISTORY of the YEAR 1848: Exhibiting the 
Causes and Consequences of the various European Revolu- 
aR 


tions and their Influence on the Progress of Society. By WALTE 
K. KELLY mete 7 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
AUERBACH’S NEW WORK. 
i i In a few days, 7 
JOURNAL of EVENTS in VIENNA; from 
LATOUR to WINDISCHGRATZ. By BERTHO 
AUERBACH. Translated by JOHN EDW ARD TAYLOR. al 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
pour MONTHS AMONG the “GOLD- 
FINDERS in ALTA-CALIFORNIA: being the Diary of 
B 





ow re oady. post Svo. price 8a. 6d. with a! Ma 


an E STAAL ion from San Francisco to the Gold Districts, iy J. 
TYRWHITT BROOKS, M.D. 

“The Diare of Dr. Brooks is in many respects of value, as it gives 
the experience of an amateur gold- digger, and the testimony of an 
eye-witness, to a country at present exciting no small share of 
curiosity.”"—Daily News. 

D. Bogue, Fleet street, and all Booksellers. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 
ow ready, price 58. with a Portrait of Sir David Prewste: 
Y 2 AR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE “and 
ART for 1849 ;_ exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science 


and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the ‘Arcana of 
Science.’ 





D. Bogue, Fleet- street, and all Booksellers. 
~~ Just. pottiched, No. I. price 18. to be cor csgtinesd woolly, 
iE 


IH JOURNAL OF SIGN. 
Containing Ten Specimens of Actual m2, and Thirty 
Woodcuts illustrative of Arts and Manufactures. 
London : Cc hapman | & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Complet te in 1 vol. price 8i. 83. 
OOLOGIA TYPICA. By Louis Fraser. 
4 (late Curator to the Zoological Society of London); 
Naturalist to the Niger Expeditien, 1841- 
This work contains beautiful vo Le lithographs of upwards 
of 79 new species of mammals and birds, hither unfigured. 
_London : by the Author, 47, Cirencester- place, Portland-place. 


J ETTERS to a MAN of the WORLD DIS- 

4 POSED to BELIEVE. Pees from the French 
of M. LE BOYS DE GUAYS. A New Edition, revised by Rev. 
G. BUSH. In crown 8vo. 3a. cloth. 
Hodson, Clifford’s Inn- passage, Fleet-street. 








This day is published, | price 3s. 6d, i 

A*! INQU IRY into the PROPE R ‘MODE of 
RING the WORD e-4 in anton the 

SACRE > aC RIP] TURES into the CHINESE LANG 
wit th an Bane ks of the various “pinions which ua:e 
vailed on this woe subject, especially in referen™ 
influence on the Diffusion of Sk nee jin China. 
GEORGE THOMAS STAUNTON, Bart. 

Lionel Booth, Duke-street, P cat and-place. 


On 1st March was P yublished — s ae ap by Wyld, Charing c Toss), 
Oe 


A LETTER from. "Sale ROBERT CAR- 
ft MICHAEL-SMYTH to sid Ene, he Author of the 
“Clockmaker,’ containing TH«¢ the Subject of a 
BR SH COLONIAL R! ali W AY “COMMU Nit ATION between 
the ATLANTIC and PACIFIC OCEANS, at yo same time 
assisting Emigration and Penal fos angements; concluding with 
a few Remarks on the Grand C anal and Kailway Project of Lieut. 
lienry i ton Benge of the Royal Engineers. 
ndon : . Metchi m, 20, P: arliament-street. 
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Just published, 2nd rere price 58. cloth, a 
MHE DUKE of ARGYLL’S ESSAY, 
CRITICAL and HISTORIC a on the ECCI 
TICAL HISTORY of SCOTLAND since the REFORMA 10N. 
ward Me Dover- ws 


on the 
SISTER 








y¥, price 28. ( 
R. ALE XANDE e ‘BE RESEORD HOPE’S 
LETTER to Sir ROBERT HARRY INGLIS, Bart. M.P. 
LAW of MARRIAGE with a DECEASED WIFE'S 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; 


Price 38. 
RAINAGE of LANDS and SEWERAGE 
of TOWNS: a Paper on Relief or Model Maps; with a de- 
tailed Description of their ¢ onstruction, Rez 4 before the Society 
of Arts. 13 wanes, By J. BAILEY DENTON 
ohn Weale, 59, Hig th Holborn. 


~ GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. _ 
Now ready, with Maps, Vols. I. to VI. Svo. 163. each, 
HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 


Period. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
John Murray Albemarle: oer 





and all Booksellers. 








No 
UTLINES of "ENG LISH “LITERATURE. 


A pepate Manual for the poet 
By MAS B. SHAW, BA 


ov 


John one. Albems arle- street. 











Now ready, with Maps and P late 2 vols. Svo. 428. ie 
DAM ATIA and MONTENEGRO: with a 
Journey to Mostar in Herzegovina, and Remarks on the 
Slavonic Nations; the History of Dalmatia and Ragusa; the 
Uscocs,&c. By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON 
John Murray, Albe marle-~ street. 








“Now ready, with Maps, P ae and | numerous Woodcuts, 2 vols. 


THE C A Soh S ond. Cc ‘EMETERIES of 
ETRURIA; or, tee extant Local Monuments of Etruscan 
Art. By GEORGE DEN 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready (by Authority of H.M. Government), 2 v« 8 
RHE ANCIENT PRACTICE of PAIN’ r ING 
in OIL and on GLASS, and other Arts described in several 
unpublished Manuscripts, dating from the 15ch to the 18th Cen- 
turies. With Introductions and Notes by Mrs MEKRIFIELD. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA COMPLETE. 


MEMOIRS of 


From the German 








Now ready. 3 vols. Svo. 368. 

Hyesrory of PRUSSIA and 
ILOUSE of BRANDENEURGH, 
LEOPOLD RAN 
By SIR ry 






Ao LADY D GORDON. 








John Murray, Alber wrle street. 
-iiaiatealaimaaieaaiaal 
w ready, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 2 vols 1 
PEMOLRS of the COU RT of G EKORGE the 
aeons AND QUEEN CAROLINE, Py LORD 
HERVE Now first published, from the Family Archives. 


Edited = the Right lion. J. W. C ROKER, 
“I know of no such near and intimate picture of the interior of 
a Court ; no other memoirs that I have cver rend bring us so im- 
patos tail Me so actually into not mercly the pres_uce, but the com- 
pany of the pers: of the royal cirele. 








*Lord Hervey _ weutare, to s almost the Boswell of 
George LI. and Que ne rifuce, 
John Mui ray, alt eM sle- street. 
published, price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
(THE STR AYE D "RE VELLER, and other 
POEMS. By A 
B. Fellowes, Lud gate “street. 
~~ Phis day is | published, Vol. V. price 6s :. cloth boards, 
N ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, con- 





taining the Liv 
ZX tainis with No 
a Brief History of the 







rn Divines, 
; forming 
WALTER 







Church in eve 





FP OUHAK HOOK, D.D. Vicar of Leeds. 

A : F&I ington. Parker, Uxford; and T. Harison, 
Leegs. 
MHE G -ENTLEMAN’ Ss MAG AZINE, 


for MARC <s e net ains 
Engravings. of W tle 
Sauisies of Deeeaki 
Red-¢ A 


= views, embcilished with numerous 
ve of Hanover’ and Bateman’s * An- 
‘Trad lesinen’s Tokens, No I. Mother 
unp ublished contemporary Description 
place of Southey ; 




















an 
auding of J 
Mr. Cade i Mr “Maj I 
Nichols & : ent street. 
SECOND VOLUME OF DR. CUMMING'S * APOCALYFTIC 
SKETCHES,’ 


On March Ist will he put lished, price £. cloth, full gilt, 
, NEW SERIES of LECTURES on the 
a LOOK of REVELATIO? 





Nfs delivered in his own Church, 
By the Rev. JOMUN CUMMIN ~~ - g in continuation of 


the Beries delivers 1 

















aternoster-row. 





biished, in 1 vol price lea, ed, iia 
LAW STUDENTS on the 
x "RIFANT we Fy NEW 
iv ENGLAND. By 
ae at-Law. 


is. oo pr 


Second E 
COMMENTAR JAMES 
STEPUEN 


published, in bg; 















ST i P itl Ss Cl ME N- 
TARIES on the LAV AND, 1 Beas» mm Black: } 
stone. Second Editi 

Hien ] Law B Her and Publi 7, Fiect- 
street. 
oe OF THE TEETH, 
ready, price 1. | 
fhe ART of PRESERVING the TEETH, | 

iir ! us With Rem arks on their Im- 

nee, and the General Pur- 





1s of all w 
vat kiu 


mh every 








urt. — Sent re 


at free to 
1 to ‘t re Auth , Argyll- 





tanned ON CONFIRMATION, 
n post 8vo. price 53. 6d. 
NATEC HESIS ; or, Christian Instruction pre- 
/ paratory to Confirmation and First Communion. Forming 
an Introduction to, and printed uniformly with Dr. Wordsworth’s 
* Theophilus Anglicanus. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Va rden of Trinity College, Glenalmond 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
s Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Christian Boyhood at a Public School; 
Discourses. In 2 vols. 8vo, 1. 48. 


a Series of 














Just published, pric 6d, Second Edition, revised, 


QTHE =LLO DUOMED: and the Infant with a| 





[Mar 3 
<<<. 


NEW WORK ON GEOGRAPHY AN 
APSOLD AND PAUL, 


2mo. price 6s. 6d, 





D HISTORY, yy 


ANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRA 
i P 
ree R aly Peace Me ranalated fy “rn 


Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, Maen ted by the 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and W ti 
Of whom may be had, by the same th rp Place 
1. Handbook of Roman Antiquities. 35, 6g. 


2, Handbook of of Grecian Antiquities, 3s. 6d 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
WORKS just received by John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


MR. 


(ORRECTE! 
NOB 

















- “ « It is gra 
Branch of Olives. By ONE IN THE RANK TT} HE FEMALE POETS of AMERICA, Br tiful in type 
“The age of originality is not gone. The very a little book R. W. GRISWOLD. Royal svo. cloth, with i its kind ev 
now before us is a m nost © mph ~~ arg gument in cur favour. . if it Plates, price 248, ‘ humervtg go that every 
oes not contain original verse, Burns has ver. tt the 
same character. Glasgow Examiner. Se re i LA ae R and other CAPITAL: the Rights of Be revision 
“We have much pleasant matter before us 5 and yet we feel that KE L LouG A and the Wrongs of both eradicated, jy ED, (uy Lodge's Peer 
we have nothing which will not suffer by comparison with this cyt) : ce aamed of ‘Currency, the Evil and the Remedy,’ gy, 
particular * One in the Ranks, ’”— Atheneum. | o loth, 108. 6¢ " 
Dublin: James ~ yaeeeeaae 21, D'Vlier-street. London: W.S. | RHYMES of TRAV EL, BALL ADS 
Orr & Co. 147, Stran POEMS. | By BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of * Vie and § ———_ 
RRR AO agyTRe os ERNE ————— | &e, 2nd edition, 12mo. cloth, Portrait, CWS a-Foxt, 
ENGLAND'S COLONIAL “EMPIRE. | The RUBY: T k 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 8yo. with a large Map, price 288. Witt e “eent E: a lo — of Friendship for 1849, 
up 
1 ad a ON; _ sceberon, Political, and | beeen tne Hy res | Designs by celebrated Artist, 
Stic: ou 0! a sian ~ 
By CHARLES PRIDHAM, Esq. B.A., F.R.G.S | INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGES and SOCTAL 
uthor of * History of the Mauritius.’ | REMEDIES; with a Consideration of Taxation, B 
& W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London, BARHYDT, ‘Author of * Letters from Europe. 12mo. clot D2 ——— 
oft.A. Boyd, Edinburgh. Milliken, Dublin. | 5a, 1s49. 2mo. cloth, price 
aga 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE NEW NOVEL, ROCKINCHAM; 
Or, TIE YOUNGER BROTHER. 
Beautifully 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
fe) OMANCE, tied 
OWEN TUDOR. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS,’ ‘CAZSAR BORGIA,’ &c. —_—_— 


‘ The best story the writer has yet given us."—Examiner. 
** A romance of much power and talent. 


HENRY CoLBurn, Publisher, 1 





THE “SCIENCE OF 


HUMAN 


AS REPRESENTED 


ANCIENT 


day is published, i in royal 4to. ‘with Twenty-five Plates, price 36s. 


THOSE PROPORTIONS 
HEAD AND COUNTENANCE 
GREEK 


"— Literary Gazette. 


3, Great Marlborough-street. 





WH THE EXHIBITI 


IN WORKS OF 


ART, 





PART I.— 
ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE OF ORDINARY NATURE. oe = 
By D. R. HAY, FRSE,, PART IV, 
Author of ‘ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to Interior Decorations’ and ‘ First Principles of Symmetrical 
Beauty,’ &e. &e. 
WiLL1AM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. PART V.- 
On 31st March will be published, in imperial 4to. PART I. of 
7 9 y | 
JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS 
OF 

N 


NATURAL 


FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, 


To be published in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each ; 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, 





PHENOMENA, 


Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Polio, 


AND FAMILIES. 


; to form a handsome Volume in Imperial Quarto. 


ACADEMIES, 


Edi nburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


STABLE ECONOMY, 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
By JOHN STEWART, 


A TREATISE 


A New Edition, (being the Fourth,) in feap. 8vo. with 


_ “ Mr. Stewart's work is evidently that of a practical veteri 
tions is utility. To all who are interested in the well-being 


stable-keepers, coachmen, or grooms, this work will be of the 


service, are, in particular, worthy of the diligent perus: 


——____—. 


By the same Author, 


PURCHASERS 


ADVICE TO 


A New Edition. 


Wituam Bracxwoop & So 


ul of every person who keeps horses.”—New Sporting Magaz 


Price 2s. Gd. bound in cloth. 


VS. 


numerous Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. bound in cloth. 







inarian of great experience, and the end of all his obse 
of the horse, whether gentlemen, dealers, coach-m 
greatest utility. The chapters on stabling, feedir 





OF HORSES. 


Ns, Edinburgh and London. 
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STORY, py THE PEERAGE. 


Now ready, with the Arms, bound and gilt, 


wR. LODGES PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


GRAPHY 
ited fr, OM the 
edited by the 


00-place, 

m , For 1849. 

os. Od, . » — ‘ 

3s 6a ronRBCTEN THROUGHOUT TO THE PRESENT DATE FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 

sa NOBILITY, UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 

. Strand, « Jt is gratifying that the country should possess so splendid a record as this of its highest classes. It is at once beau- 

ICA. tifal in typography, ¢ correct in detail, and elegant in binding ; in fact, it is in all respects a royal book, as the only work 
By i its kind ever dignified by the royal patronage should be. To insure its accuracy, the whole is kept constantly in type, 


; 
0 numero wo that every change which occurs throughout the year is recorded in its proper place, every line being also submitted to 





e Rights ne revision of the noble families it describes. For all the purposes of information, therefore, on such subjects, Mr. 
ted By = Lodge's Peerage is, of course, and must be, the acknowledged authority.”—Chronicle. 
hedy.’ ro, SaunpEers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
‘ADS and 
Views a- Foot? 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


The SECOND EDITION of Mra. LAYARD’S NARRATIVE is NOW READY. 


» for 1849, 
brated Artista, 


Joun Mv RRAY, A Albemarle- street. 
u By Dp. - 


MILMAN’S EDITION OF HORACE. 


Now ready, One Volume, (700 pp.,) crown 8vo. 42s. 


HORACE: 
A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT. 


Peautifully printed on superfine paper, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, 
Views, &c., taken chiefly from the Antique, with ornamented Borders to each page. 


With a LIFE, by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


«,* For the convenience of Purchasers, the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Volumes, for which proper Titles 
are given, 








Joun Murray, Albemarle- street. 








In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price Two Guineas, Third Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE: 


EXHIBITING ITS EXTENT, PHYSICAL CAPACITIES, POPULATION, INDUSTRY, AND CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS, 


By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq., 


Member of the Institute of France. 


CONTENTS :— 

PART I.—Extent, Physical Circumstances, and Civil Divisions of the United Kingdom. 

PART IL—Population of the United Kingdom. 

PART If.—Industry of the United Kingdom—Agriculture—Mines and Minerals—Fisheries—Manufactures—Commerce. 

PART IV.—Constitution and Government, Civil and Religious, of the British Empire—Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution—Parliament, its Constitution, Procedure, &c.—Of the Executive—Courts of Justice, Civil 
and Criminal—Municipal Corporations—History, Constitution, Courts, &c. of Scotland—Political History, 
Constitution, Courts, &c. of Ireland—Religious Establishments of Great Britain and Ireland. 

PART V.—Establishments for Public Education—Revenue and Expenditure—Defence: Army, Militia, &c., Navy— 
Crimes, Punishments, and Prisons—Improvements of Food, Clothing, and Lodging—Classification and In- 
come of the People—C ‘colonies and Dependencies—Vital Statistics—Suggestions as to the Means of promot- 
ing Health in Great Britain—Provision for the Poor—Origin and Progress of the English Language. 


ymmetrical 


London: LonemMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LonoMANs. 





NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WAYFARING SKETCHES.’ 
In post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 


USE AND ABUSE, 
A Cale. 


AMONGST THE GREEKS AND TURKS, AND THE SHORES 
A SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN GREECE,’ 


Paul's 
NEW a SERIES. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHATEAUBRIAND 


— waiahing in the PARLOUR LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION, a new Monthly Series of Works of Biography, 
—. ry, and Literature. Vol. 1st (comprising nearly two volumes of the Paris edition), was ready on March !st, 
SE SHILLING; and the entire work will be completed for about Six SHILLINGS. 


duarto. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ WAYFARING SKETCHES 
OF THE DANUBE, BY 


Riviyetors, St. Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








Siums & M‘Inryre, 13, Paternoster-n row, 


LAMARTINE’S ‘MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH, 


Poming y, 
a * 2nd of the PARLOUR LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION, (a new Monthly Series of Works of Biography, 
vels, History, and General Literature), will be published on March 15th, price ONE SHILLING, fancy boards, 


Siums & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 


London ; ; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 














NEW WORK ON THE once 4 SERVANTS, 


In small Svo. price % 
H A L L, a TALE. 











THE SERVANTS’ 
Edited by aCLERGY MAN, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and Watcrloo-place. 


— Part IT. price 2a. : 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION of ST. 
4 PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROM ANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HER MAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
ules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 





"_Crailock & Co. 4 
TENDENC IES bo es 
ead ls. post 8 
THE Cc OURSE of. a Y RE VOLU TION 
"The Parthenopwan Republic. 


An Histox - 2 Tale of 179%, illustrative of the Tendencies of the 
RATERNITY and EQUALITY of 1 


Se ne rs & Otley, Publishers, Co nd doodreel 
COLONEL C. Il. SMITH’S WORK ON MAN, 
Just published, feap. svo. price 7a. 6d. with Portrait of the Author, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the HUMAN 


SPECIES: its Typical Forms, P gyn Distribution, Filia- 
SMITH. 


Pa aternoster-row. 


we pe =— EQU ALITY. 





tions, and Migr: ations. By Lieut.-Cul C. HAMILTON § 
Illustrated by 34 coloured Plates. 


8. Highley Fleet-street, London; W.H. Lizars, FE dinburgh. — 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


1. 
OFODEN;; or, The EXILES of NORWAY. 
4 ByE.W. LANDOR, Esq. Author of * The Bushman.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s, 





The EMIGRANT FAMILY; or, The STORY 
of an AUSTRALIAN SETTLER. By the Author of ‘ Settlers 
and Convicts. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s, 6d, cloth, 


3. 
ADVENTURES of the FIRST 
on the OREGON, or COLOMBIA RIVER. 
ROSS. 1 vol. post Svo. 10s. €d, cloth. 


SETTLERS 
By ALEXANDER 


4. 
ry oh ta yr TTI7L 
A GLANCE at REVOLUTIONIZED 
ITALY. By CHARLES MAC FARLANE, Author of ‘Sports, 
Pastimes, and Recollections of the South of Italy,’ &c. &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. ice One Guinea. *. 
*A clever, well-informed book.”— Morning Chronic 
“The author’ s relation of =e late struggles is told, ina spirit of 
ime partiality.”"— Morning Herald. 
* A very graphic and powerful picture of the recent condition of 
Italy.”"— Morning Adverti 
“Two most attractive and instructive volumes.” 
Tniled Service Mag. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





London: 





Just published, 


(THE FAMILY ECONOMIST, for Marca, 
1849, 


Contents : — Self- iuprovenent ; in Three Lessons — Lesson 3. 
Philosop hers in Humble Life. Air and Ventilation, — Part 1. 
Poetry 1e Boy. Ree ipes : To relieve Asthma — Waterproo* 
Clothing—Peas Soup—Vegetable Soup—Cheese Stirabout— Dump- 
lings--To boil Rice dry “Boiling Potatoes. The Four Clerks: a 
true Tale—Chap.2. Early Marriages induced by Unreal Pres: 
perity. Gardening and. Laces Affairs :— How to lay out a Cottage 
Gs ar den Directions to ecpers for March. 
* The monthly leprension of the Family Economist is now 

It is unrivalled for the interesting and useful character of 
its contents and for its general respectability and cheapness, 

Vrice a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 








60,000, 


A VOLUME FOR ALL. 
The FAMILY ECONOMIST, 


1848, 
1s. paper wrapper, 1s. 6d, bound. 

In addition to the large monthly sale, about 20,000 of the bound 
volumes have been sold. It is one of the cheapest, most useful, an 
entertaining volumes ever published. 

A NEW SERIES OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS AT 2d. EACH, 
STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and Ne IN- 
TER NIGHTS. By the Editors of the Family Economist 

The First of the Series, CARL THORN’S REV ENGE, was 
published on the Ist of February. AL LY’S BIRTH-DAY is also 
now ready. Each book contains 48 pages, with Frontispiece and- 
other Engravings. These are the best and * cheapest books of their 
class published. 

London : Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. 


LIBR. ARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE, 
PORTRAITS. 
Preparing for publication, a New Edition, in 8vo. of 


TTHE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D., F.R.S.E., 

This edition, the eighth, will be very handsomely printed in 
demy &vo. on a new and elegant pica type. on superfine paper, to 
range in libraries with the standard editions of our English 
oo 

It will be embellished with Portraits, engraved in the first style 
of art, from originals selected with the strictest regard to authen- 
ticity and correct resemblance ; comprising Louis the Sixteenth, 
Marie Antoinette, Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, Robespicrre, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte the General, } Lore au, Ney, Burke, Suwarroff, the 

Archduke Charles Ff A » Pitt, Fox, Wellington, 
George the Third, s Josephine, Murat, 
Blucher, Mette rnich, 3 rand, the ok Alex: under, Napo- 
leon the Emperor, &c. 

The publishers have been induced to print a limited number 
of copies in royal Svo., forming, with Proof Impressions of the 

raits, a very splendid book. For these, early orders should 


for 


Ww ITH 





wk will be issued in Monthly Volumes, price 152. each. 
‘inst Volume, containing Portrait as os UIS XVI. and 
'E, will be publish n Lae 4 coat rch. 
ver and type on which this ond inted 
sellers in town and country, by whe sub- 
be received. 
A* the same time wi avpes 
The First Neupner of a New Issur, C 
THE ATLAS of MAPS 
trating the History of Europe 
in Monthly Numbers, each 
price 38, 6d, 
William Blackwood 
7, Paternoster-row, Lo 








scribers’ names wi! 





nologically arranged, of 
‘and PLANS, illus- 
during the period. To be publis shed 
contaming Ei ght Maps or ans, 
and 


& Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLAS SICS. NEW WORKS. | Published Monthly at 2s. 6d., each, or Two Parts ag 10 


Volume, alternate months, price 6s. cloth, 





wD me - MR. MURRAY’S 
4 Glanc 


HAVE IMPORTED :— ae ene saitie HOME AND COLONIAL ” Messia 
itis op ) :NDRONS of the SIKKIM- ale 
THUCYDIDES. Recensuit F. H. Borne. 2! wiManaYA. By Dr. J. ng ly FR. Imperial folic. LIBRARY Naple 


Yols. Svo. fine paper, 12s. fa we oy ae coloured Plates. Price to Oe = > Rome, 
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4 Glance at Revolutionized Italy: a Visit to 
” Messina, and a Tour through the Kingdom of 
Naples, the Abruzzi, the Marches of Ancona, 
Rome, the States of the Church, Tuscany, 
Genoa, Piedmont, §c. §c., in the Summer of 
1348. By Charles Mac Farlane. 2 vols. 

Smith, Elder & Co. ; ; 
Waar hue stands at the opposite extremity 
of the chromatic scale to the Red of ultra- 
Republicanism let Hay or Hundertpfund de- 
care. Is it not Green ? In the deepest shade of 
the tint, whatever it be, is Mr. Mac Farlane s 
new judgment of Italy written. There is more of 
the Scold than of the Solomon in it. The author 
isstrong in that catalogue of epithets and sym- 
hols which is so strangely common to absolutist 
and ranter. Like other hot partizans, he proves 
his consistency by self-contradiction. In 
every page he points out how much Italy has 
improved since first he knew the land; and 
yet he argues against those who have desired 
io revolutionize her on the plea that she stands 

recisely where she did! From south to north 
~from Amalfi to Turin—he records the natural 
pleasure which he felt in observing unmistake- 
able signs of progress. He found the rich 
universally better educated than formerly—the 
poor informed with new desires for material 
comforts. Even such nooks as Ischia have not, 
he assures us, escaped the contagion of the cen- 
tury. The /azzaroni of Naples (if we are to 
tke his word for it) are not far from having 
become “fat and greasy citizens,” with prudent 
thoughts in their brains and money in the bank. 
They have grown almost dull and discreet. 
Well and good :—but what can a reader satisfied 
vith the improvements described as produced 
by the influence of absolutism make of a pas- 
age like the following, which graces the 227th 
page of Mr. Mac Sollens’s first volume ?— 

The Liberals assure us that Italy is not what she 
vas at the time of the Congress of Vienna. Popu- 
larly she is what she was then, and what she has been 
fir many ages. Go out of any given capital or 
geattown, and at a step you get into the twelfth 
century. Nay, without leaving capitals and great 
towns, visit their old popular quarters, and there you 
vill find the habits, usages, thoughts, feelings, super- 
sitions of the middle ages, scarcely touched by 
ut boasted modern civilization and encyclopedical 
knowledge. It is so at Rome quite as much as at 
Naples, at Florence as much as at Rome, and at 
Turn and Milan perhaps even more than at Flo- 

“Where shall we find the concord of these 
iscords?”’ Let not Mr. Mac Farlane object that 
simple a piece of cross-examination as the 
above savours of prejudice preparatory to a 
patty-verdict as virulent as hisown. He may 
te referred to our recent judgment [ 4th. No. 
1059] of Signor Mariotti’s ill-tempered and 
fippant book (not forgetting its attack on 
Abaté Gioberti, to be followed strangely soon 
by the author’s countersigning the said Abaté’s 
pition for English intervention) : he may be 
reminded that the Atheneum [No. 1089] had 
w scruple in characterizing Mr. Whiteside’s 
treatise as a piece of ponderous commonplace. 
Those writers were ‘‘all for Liberalism,’’—this 
me is all for Austrian Absolutism. But the 
three are alike illogical in their reasonings, 
uareless in the collection of their evidence, and 
dogmatic in their preaching. It is with the 
temper of the traveller that we have to deal, 
~not with his. political philosophies. The 
liter may be pilloried or pensioned, tomahawked 
® set in high places by the Thunderbolt, the 
Weathercock, the Plain Dealer or the Evil 
Speaker, as pleaseth their several infallibilities. 





It will suffice us to touch slightly on one or 
two of the passages of Mr. Mac Farlane’s summer 
flight through Italy, on the strength of which he 
offers us the irrational reasonings above illus- 
trated. Having left Constantinople primed 
with aversion to the movement and the movers 
thereof, our author embarked at Malta in a 
French Government steamer for Messina and 
Naples, along with “the fugitive son-and-heir of 
the Duke of Parma.” — 


“This specimen of the Bourbon race [he says] 
differs widely from all that I have seen of that 
family, being very tall and very slim, and having an 
open and merry countenance. He had the ap- 
pearance of a light-hearted, light-headed, careless 
young man; but as we looked at him we could not 
believe a tithe of the very bad stories which are 
current against him. Besides, I knew of old how 
unscrupulously and fearfully Italian political hatred 
exaggerates the defects of its opponents, never ceasing 
the work of denigration until it has converted them 
into monsters of vice.” 

Proof positive this!—and we are invited to 
accept similar argument-twaddle for fact and 
deduction from the first page to the last of these 
‘Glances at Revolutionized Italy!’ In his 
second volume Mr. Mac Farlane will be found 
groaning almost as portentously as Mause 
Headrigg herself over the demoralized and 
anarchical conditions of the Tuszans because 
one of the custodi in the Gallery drew down 
the blinds, and ousted the English tourist ten 
minutes before the hour appointed by the regu- 
lations! Mr. Fenimore Cooper was hardly 
more profoundly agitated or more dismally pro- 
phetic apropos of that memorable occasion on 
which he was compelled to go down to dinner 
Tenth—instead of Ninth—walking gentleman. 

We will make room for a few of the sights of 
Messina.— 

“We walked all over the city. At nearly every 
step I saw evidence of improvement; most of the 
houses were neatly stuccoed, several of the streets 
had been widened, various nuisances, with which I 
had been familiar, were entirely removed—it was a 
different town from that which I had known. But 
never before had I beheld a place presenting such a 
strange, wild, and thoroughly revolutionized aspect ! 
The names of the streets were changed: there was 
‘Victory Street, ‘ Liberty Street, ‘Strada Carlo 
Alberto,’ &c.; and Ferdinand Street had been turned 
into ‘Strado Pio Nono.’ Every fellow we met was 
armed and wore some kind of uniform, though not 
one among them was well armed or well dressed, or 
carried his weapons like a soldier, or moved like a 
man that had been drilled. There were tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, barbers—all the artizans of 
Messina, and all the rabble who had no art at all, 
but had hitherto lived by that precarious resource 
which is called in London ‘ chancing it.’ Of the 
rural population of the villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood, from the hills behind Messina and 
the shores of the straits, we saw scarcely one that was 
thus armed and attired. * * Those who were the 
best equipped of these National Guards wore a 
blouse of a coarse blue cotton stuff manufactured 
in the island, loose pantaloons of the same material, 
and a cloth cap with a broad scarlet band. But all 
manner of shakos and military caps met our sight, 
in shop windows, on stalls, and on the heads of men, 
boys and little children. There were caps enough 
to stock with fashions the fancy-cap warehouse of 
the world—caps of all cuts, colours, and shapes.” 

Arrived at Naples, Mr. Mac Farlane found the 
picturesque old Corriboli “clean gone,” the 
‘* Costituxione”’ open, but the Teatro di San 
Carlo shut. Progress was visible everywhere ; 
though some of the old hangers-on who were in 
the habit of enriching themselves by tourists— 
distressed by the stoppage of intercourse—were 
hoping that the miracle of St. Januarius would 
set everything right again and fill the hotels with 
English once more. To this succeeds a hearsay 
(and, of course, a veritable) account of the dis- 
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turbances at Naples in the spring of last year, to- 
gether with a proportionally eager tirade against 
Lord Napier and Sir Edmund Lyons. Then we 
have an account of a soirée at the house of the 
‘ earliest, warmest, and most constant of my Ita- 
lian friends, the Duke and Duchess of Atri,” — 
which gives Mr. Mac Farlane further occasion to 
inform us that “‘ Mr. Whiteside never got a foot- 
ing in Neapolitan society,—never was in that 
society atall.” Instead of this “ fling,” it would 
have been more to the purpose had Mr. Mac 
Farlane noted the name of the prodigious violon- 
cello player—one of the vassals of “our friend 
the Duchess,’’—whom he panegyrizes as having 
exhibited at the Duchess’s musical party, and 
who is sure, he adds, “ to be heard of in Eng- 
land.” The denunciatory spirit and carelessness 
as to obvious matters-of-fact combined in the 
above commission and omission are amusingly 
—— of Mr. Mac Farlane’s manner as a tra- 
veller and a testimony-gatherer. 

Allowing for this—or to speak more precisely, 
disallowing it to the full extent of a protest—our 
author’s tour yields its pleasant pages of descrip- 
tion. He left Naples for a circuit in the Abruzzi, 
previously to entering Rome. But it would 
seem as if an extra amount of preparation was 
called for on the part of those last year “ taking 
to the road” in Italy.— 


“We had taken our places in the procaccia or 
carriage which conveys the courier and his letter- 
bags to Popoli and Acquila in the Abruzzi; and we 
had been charged to be ready and at the post-office 
by ten o’clock. We were true to time, but could 
see nothing of the courier, nor hear any note of pre- 
paration for departure. We walked down towards 
the Molo, and up and down the street opposite the 
Castello Nuovo, and returned to our rendezvous: no 
courier, no drawn-out carriage, no signs of post- 
horses, and not a man or boy to speak to that 
could give an intelligible answer, or to tell us when 
we really were to start. We went to the corner of 
the Rua Catalana, and dissipated a good half-hour 
in eating water-melons and gossiping with the 
thorough-bred Neapolitan (uomo del Popelo) who 
vended them. We then went back to the post- 
office, where a functionary or understrapper com- 
forted us with a ‘ subito, Signori, subito’—presently, 
presently. But still no sign of horses, or of the 
courier, or of his bags, without which there was no 
departing. As the clocks were striking the midnight 
hour we saw the mail-bags brought to the coach, and 
the courier coming out of a room under the archway. 
Now at last we are off. Not a bit of it! The 
courier made himself invisible again. My patience 
vanished with him, and I began to inquire, in the 
vernacular, and perhaps with some loudness of voice 
and a touch of Neapolitan gesticulation, what this 
irregularity and protracted delay could mean. ‘Sig- 
nori,’ said a fellow in a white nightcap, ‘they are 
gone to refresh their souls with a mass..—‘ Who are 
gone to mass at this hour?’ said I.—* Don Pepino, 
and the postillion who is to drive you, and the gentle- 
man who is to be your fellow-traveller as far as Sul- 
mona,’ responded white nightcap. ‘ But this is a 
strange hour for mass."—‘ Niente affatto, not at all, 
please your Excellency: to-morrow, or to-day—for 
we are in it—is a grand festa of the holy and blessed 
Virgin, and massmust be heard by Christians,and there 
will be no time to hear it on the road, and Christians 
are Christians; and they do say that there are brigands 
out on the Abruzzi, and that people may get accasi 
— killed.” We had heard as much as the latter 
part of nightcap’s speech before; but we had de- 
tected so many exaggerations and lies, that we had 
become incredulous to every report. I asked the 
man what church they had gone to for their mass. 
He told me that they had gone to no church at all; 
that there was a chapel for midnight masses in the 
post-office, as an indispensable part of the establish- 
ment; and he pointed to the door, a few yards from 
us, which led to it. We went, and found within that 
door a narrow staircase which smelt more strongly 
of tobacco and other fumes than of incense. We 
thought that we must have mistaken the direction, 
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but the tinkling of a priest's hand-bell reassured us. | 
We ascended the stone staircase, and found a little 
chapel—not larger than a moderately sized English 
parlour—and a tall tapestry-dressed priest saying 
mass, and eight or ten people genuflecting and 
crossing themselves. Among these were our courier, 
postillion, and fellow-traveller. The three looked 
very solemn by the light of those midnight tapers, 
but, owing to an owlishness of countenance natural 
to him, and never changing, the courier looked by 
far the most solemn of the three. Unless it be 
a messa cantata, no mass, whether at noonday or 
at midnight, lasts very long. We were soon out 
in the street —the horses then came up jingling 
their bells—the solemn courier ordered them to 
be put to, and when he had sworn an oath or two 
at some of the blundering half-asleep under-strappers 
—not neglecting our friend in the white nightcap 
—we were ensconced in the vehicle and were off. 
It was one o’clock in the morning of the 15th of 
August. Naples was all asleep in the broad moon- 
light when we left it. The light was so brilliant that 
we could see distinctly every object along the road 
—the villas and farmhouses, and groups of habita- 
tions of the peasantry, the tall elm trees running in 
interminable rows, with the vines hanging in festoons 
from the one to the other.” 

We must make room for a second “ night- 
piece” sketched during the same journey.— 

“ Before we came to the entrance of the plain, or 
to the village Roccarasa, the sun went down; but 
the moon rose magnificently, and being now at the 
full, she gave us a soft, sweet, and yet brilliant light. 
The air was exquisitely cool and pure. We rolled 
along the excellent smooth road at an accelerated 
pace, and we were exhilarated and in a condition of 
perfect enjoyment when we came out at the other 
end of this lofty, table-land valley, and were begin- 
ning to descend into the deep Vall’ Oscura. Here 
we heard firing. The postillion suddenly pulled up 
with a jerk which nearly sent us over a precipice: 
the courier called upon the Virgin and upon a saint 
or two, crossed himself, and gave other symptoms 
that his nerves were not heroically strung; our fel- 
low-passenger, the silent Abruzzese, uttered a groan, 
but said not a word. We opened the carriage door 
and got out upon the road, which lay white and 
shining under the broad moon. Rap! rap! crash! 
“The postillion said he had counted twenty-five distinct 
reports of fire-arms. The sounds all came from below 
—from the lowest depth of that obscure valley or 
dark chasm into which we were to descend, by a pre- 
cipitous, difficult zigzag road. What were they about 
down there? What were we to do? To retrace 
our steps to Roccarasa would be unpleasant and very 
inconvenient. What would the people of that village 
know of the state of affairs in Vall’ Oscura? If the 
robbers were out in force, it might be as dangerous 
to go backward as to go forward —if the dark valley 
were a Scylla, the bared rock might be our Cha- 
rybdis, But the firing ceased; the valley sent up no 
other hostile sound : re-encouraged, and relying again 
on his past experience that brigands very. rarely 
attacked his Majesty’s mail-coaches, our cucuvaja, 
in about a quarter of an hour, resolved to proceed. 
But we walked for a considerable time down the 
steep and always somewhat perilous zigzag road, 
stopping at each turn to listen, and to peer down 
into the black gulf below us. We could hear nothing 
but the dashing of a distant mountain torrent and 
the cool night breeze sighing among the trees and 
underwood; at the bottom of the valley we could 
see nothing but the tops of trees, and projecting 
rocks, and those we saw very indistinctly, as the 
abyss was nearly all in deep shade. At length, when 
the road became less steep and more direct, we got 
into the carriage again, and the postillion having 
removed the drag, mounted, cracked his whip, and 
drove on at a good round pace.—‘ Cosa saré stato ?° 
(What can it have been?) said I.—‘ Chi lo sa?’ (Who 
knows ”) said the courier.—‘ Ha, indeed, who knows ” 
said the taciturn Abruzzese, ‘ perhaps the clubs are | 
fighting —perhaps.... but who knows? and here | 
he gave utterance toa second groan. We soon did | 
know: as we drove into the village of Pettorano| 
at the bottom of the valley we found everybody 
up and out of doors, and saw some twenty or thirty | 
rational guardsmen, without uniform, but with mus- 





the sindaco or chief magistrate of the village. These 
men were presently round our carriage, and their 
short stories in our ear. Ranieri’s band had made a 
sudden, secret, night attack on the place, hoping to 
find the early villagers napping, to make bloody 
reprisals for the cruel death of their chief. and to 
recover some of his spoils which had been taken out 
of his wife’s dwelling. But, not being without appre- 
hension of an invasion of the sort, some of the vil- 
lagers were wide awake, the robbers were seen as 
they were stealing in; the alarm was given, the guard 
turned out, and then, as one of them assured us him- 
self, they fought valorously—‘ siamo combattuti valo- 
rosamente.’ As such reports implied a hot and close 
combat, we tenderly inquired after the wounded, 
Not a man had been hit, scratched, or touched ; the 
villagers were all in statu quo ante bellum. They 
thought that they must have hit one or two of the 
robbers. The probabilities of the case are that 
the brigands had fled at the first alarm, and that the 
valorous guard had heen firing in the empty air. We 
drove on again.” 


With Pio Nono as he was in 1848 Mr. Mac 
Farlane has no lively sympathy. The inventory 
of his personal attractions drawn out in the 
following extract is not the work of a loving 
hand. Mr. Mac Farlane joined those who 
assembled at the door of the Quirinal to see 
His Holiness come out.— 

“* Now is the time,’ said our attentive Swiss; ‘go 
up to the door, and you will get a near view of the 
Santo Padre, and see him come out and enter his 
coach.’ We walked up the colonnade, but hesitated 
to make too close an approach, until we saw three 
or four old women and a few men of the poorest 
order of the people go straight up to the carriage 
and the palace steps without being challenged or 
interrupted by any one. In a few seconds Pius IX. 
came slowly out of the palace in the midst of a 
number of prelates, who hung close round him. 
On the upper step he raised his hand in sign of 
the usual benediction; but few, indeed, were those 
on whom the blessing fell. One of the old women 
knelt down and held up a petition. This occasioned 
a brief stop, and the stopping caused an evident 
alarm among those who were in the rear or inside 
the hall. One of the secretaries took the paper; 
then Pius made almost a rush into the carriage, the 
secretary and two other gentlemen got in after him, 
and presently, and in mournful silence, the proces- 
sion slowly moved across the square, His Holiness 
being preceded by three carriages, and followed by 
a like number. It might have been taken for a 
funeral procession. We reached the outer gate of 
the palace before the carriages, and saw them roll 
across the open plateau of Magno Cavallo. There 
was hardly a soul in that Piazza which, a few months 
before, used to be crowded from morning till night 
by people eager to see the Pope and to shout ‘ Viva 
Pio Nono’ whenever he appeared. Now there was 
no ‘ Viva:’ none said ‘God bless him.’ Of the 
few present, some sneered; the rest showed the most 
complete indifference—all but one old man, whose 
eyes moistened and lips quivered; he would have 
said ‘ Viva,’ but dared not do it. The mounted 
guard hung closely round the Pope's carriage, sabre 
in hand: a thin, pale, dark ecclesiastic, in black— 
resembling one of Titian’s well-known portraits of 
an old Venetian priest—looked anxiously out at 
the carriage-window. In the street which leads 
down from the Quirinal Mount there were some 
Roman citizens and national guardsmen, of whom 
hardly a man had the grace to touch his hat. On 
entering that street the carriages were driven on with 
very unecclesiastical speed, and the Pope's vehicle 
disappeared from our sight in the midst of flashing 
swords. Sic transit! We thought both the person 
and countenance of the sovereign Pontiff—who, if 
not a remarkable man, is a man of remarkable 
adventures—somewhat coarse, heavy, and plebeian. 
His face is very like his medals and medallions, and 
the common plaster casts and‘ lithographs; but in 
the best of the medals the countenance is idealized 
and improved. They say that when he is animated 
his countenance clears up and becomes very expres- 
sive. As we saw it, it was certainly dull and com- 
mon. The face was fat and sallow; not the good, 


lets in their hands, talking and deliberating with| deep, rich Italian olive, but rather of the colour of 





CMar, 3 
the oil press. His form was obese, and Tt 
stepped into his carriage, he exhibited a nde 
foot in white satin shoes, and a pair of ankles of 
tentous dimensions. The Pope looked drops.) 
The Romans said that he was in bad heal os 
subject to epileptic fits. His robes seem rye 
about him as if they did not belong to him or ; 
not been made for him. How different the Ninth 
from the Seventh Pius!” " 


Our tourist makes a depressing enumeration 
of deeds of Vandalism enacted at Pompei 
Rome, Pisa, and elsewhere, by the Itaiat 
liberals. Reasoning by analogy, we venture ty 
hope that these matters are made the worst of 
But in any case we take leave to remind hin 
that such things have been as the wilful defac 
or mutilation of treasures of Art in church a 
convent by the reverend subjects of absolutign 
out of sheer ignorance or animal regard to 
creature comforts. What doors have been cut 
that my Lord Prior might glide in stealthily— 
what walls have been run up that no rude air 
might visit his tenderness as he sat fasting or 
feasting —what altar-pieces have been fouled 
past cleansing by the taper smoke of illuming. 
tions on the occasion of some Sunzione, or 
cabined up “out of sight out of mind” behind 
some flaring Madonna in her heavily weighted 
hoop-petticoat — what frescoes have been laid 
open to the rain because the lead of protecting 
roof or diverting spout was wanted for some 
more practical use! As we write, there rises 
before us the semi-embruted good-humoured 
Friar who ought to have had in care the beau- 
tiful and interesting frescoes of Luini at his 
convent in Lugano—and who could not be per- 
suaded by any inquiry, or inoculated by ow 
interest, into imagining for one passing second 
that those wall-pictures were worth the atten- 
tion of reasonable beings, — however potently 
they might attract frantic Englishmen and 
others. In Florence it would seem that the 
fraternities are for the moment learning more 
about arms than about arts.— 

“In the church of Santa Maria Novella [says Mr. 
Mac Farlane] when we were looking for the greatest 
picture of Cimabue, people came flocking in, the 
silver bell rang, and mass commenced in two or 
three parts of the church. Not to offend any reli- 
gious feeling, we gave up our search, and walked 
out into the nearest of the several cloistered squares 
of the monastery. But we had been there a very 
few seconds ere we were startled by a loud rattle of 
drums, which must have been nearly as audible to 
those who remained at the mass as to us, fora side- 
door of the church was wide open, and so were some 
of the windows. One of the Dominican morks 
passed hurriedly through the cloisters. We asked 
what that noise meant, but he was gloomy and 
taciturn, and would give us no answer. The tinkle 
of the mass bell was heard on one side and the loud 
drumming continued on the other. We walked out 
of those cloisters and through a long passage and 
other cloisters (where some of the monks were 
chanting the offices), and came upon a more spacious 
quadrangle, on the four sides of which were other 
cloisters, and over the cloisters the cells of the 
monks. In the open space there were between 
fifty and sixty ‘hopes of the country’ learning to 
march to the sound of the drum. The greater part 
of these hopefuls were mere children, but they had 
two solemnly bearded men acting as instructing 
officers, and they had two of the most strenuous and 
loudest of drummers, The exercise consisted solely 
in marching or moving and trying to keep step, the 
last being something which very few of the little 
urchins could do at all, having never practised their 
‘goose-step.’ Formations, or even a plain single 
line, were quite out of the question: yet this child's 
play was the only species of military exercise We 
ever witnessed among the citizen soldiers. ar 
would have thought that they might have play 
at soldiers elsewhere and at a different time from 
that of mass on a Sabbath morning. One -_ 
have fancied that they would have been altoget “ 
ashamed of such a caricature of the art military, 
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h exhibitions were warmly promoted by the 
d the journalists — _— knock- 
f the martial ardour which was per- 
don Py Tuscan people. In the midst of ‘the 
on round which these little boys were moving, 
re was & fine statue of il Beato Giovanni, or 
John the Beatified, the founder of the house, whose 
yas outstretched as if in the act of preaching. 
That solemn figure and outstretched arm seemed to 
reproach the authors of this profanation, and to 
yam back the childish actors in it. But rat-a-tat-tat 
went the drums, and away went the urchins tread- 
+» on one another's heels and laughing. A sombre 
old Dominican, in his white robe and cowl, came 
down from his cell, probably being unable to bear 
that noise and clatter any longer. As he passed us 
in the cloisters we spoke to him, but he scarcely 
maiea reply, and glided on and vanished. There 
came down another monk, but he was still more 
surly or discomposed. In the Spezzieria or Far- 
macia,a very important and widely-famed part of 
this ancient monastic establishment, we found two 
of the Dominicans who were somewhat less despe- 
rte or more self-possessed. ‘ This,’ said I, ‘is a 
strange place to choose for these exercises,’—‘ Ah,’ 
sid one of the friars, ‘ you see to what we and this 
ancient and holy house are reduced! But these are 
strange times.’ We asked whether, among all the 
many piazze and other open places in Florence, they 
could not find some more suitable place for exer- 
csing? ‘They could find plenty,’ said the monk, 
‘but they like better to disturb us! They give a 
nce to our cloisters and courts,—they do as 
they like—this is an awful sign of the times !"— 
‘And ours is not the only quiet monastery that is 
thus invaded,’ said the other monk; * every Sunday 
moming several religious houses in the city are sub- 
ject to the same annoyance—the same profanation ! 
Chi lo sa!’”’ 

But enough!—The above passages will con- 
yey to the reader a sufficient idea of Mr. Mac 
Farlane’s better manner; being a fair specimen 
of the oases which are to be found in this wil- 
demess flowing with bitter waters and deluding 
those who put trust in its shows by many a 
nirage which when ridden up to proves to be 
merely vapour. If we seem to have been need- 
lessly severe upon a work which must be ephe- 
meral, it is because our times are precisely those 
inwhich random ‘ glances” if shot from an evil 
eyemay leave behind them traces breeding mis- 
chiefand bitterness. Mr. Mac Farlane cannot be 
more disturbed by the aspect of Transalpine af- 
fiirsthan we are. ‘The jealousies of race against 
race and state against state—the bewildering 
violence of many who were born for better things 
—the difficulty of reconciling the religion of 
the Many with the philosophies of the Few—the 
extravagances of a newly emancipated press— 
the lethargic softness of the middle class—the 
humour of coquetting with intervention and of 
snatching up eneiite: or antipathies (as chil- 
dren snatch up masks, fancying the while that 
their real faces will not be recognized) —the pro- 
divity towards showy brawling, and the indispo- 
tition to such firm and consistent deeds as truly 
mark progress in the rights and duties of citizen- 
thip,—these phenomena make up a riddle intri- 
tate enough to make strong heads and true hearts 
ache, and in the solution of which much fur- 
ther confusion and suffering can hardly fail to 
beinvolved. All the more needful is it, then, 
that Englishmen should refrain from swelling 
theclamour and adding another discord to the 
tharivari by a single hasty hiss or a cackle 
Without cause. By Mr. Mac Farlane’s own 
Pages he is convicted of pre-conceived judgment, 
angry haste, and credulous folly. He must not, 
then, escape without such chastisement as police 
officers are apt to bestow upon the idle boys found 
mthe midst of every riot who are satisfied if 

’y can embroil matters by shouting “Down 
with Everything!” or Nobody for ever!" —As a 
ie of political or philosophical testimony Mr. 
“ac Farlane’s book is worse than worthless. 


but suc 
patriots, an 


A Treatise on the Production and Management 
of Fishin Fresh Waters. By Gottlieb Boccius. 
Van Voorst. 


Fisu are not less obviously a source of human 
food than birds and mammalia; yet how little 
is the care we bestow on the former for the 
purposes of food as compared with what we give 
to the latter. The breeding of fowls and the 
grazing of cattle for providing food is the busi- 
ness of thousands; whilst the fish which we eat 
are still procured by pursuing them in their wild | 
haunts and thence appropriating them to our | 
use. We are not in civilized Europe a step in 
advance, in this respect, of the barbarous fisher- 
men of the South Seas and other wild inhabitants 
of the earth. Such a mode of procuring food 
must quickly exhaust the supply when a coun- | 
try becomes thickly inhabited ; and it is only | 
by game and forest laws that a few of the higher 
forms of animals used as food can be kept in 
their wild state. It may be a long time before 
the fish of our seas will be affected by the in- | 
fluence of civilization; but the fish of our fresh 
waters have already felt it, and are rapidly de- 
creasing in all our rivers. Just, however, as 
we can breed and feed rabbits on a warren and 
make them profitable as articles of food, so in | 
our ponds, lakes, and rivers we may cultivate | 
fish for the food market. To show how this 
may be done is the object of the work of Mr. 
Boccius. Speaking of the causes of the de- 
struction of fishes in our rivers he says :— 

“The main cause why all fresh-water streams be- | 
come sterile in the end, if not carefully tended, is | 
simple enough: namely, all the smaller streams form | 
the sewers of the adjacent country, and fall into the 
larger rivers, and the latter again act as the sewers 
of the towns and of the kingdom, and are carriers of 
their congregated impurities finally to the sea. The 
increasing population of human beings charges the 
rivers every day with more and more foul matters, 
the refuse of towns and the agrarian districts passing 
into them ; and hence the destruction of the spawn, 
egg, or ova of fish, but not of the fish when once 
brought into life. 
chemically. Water is composed of one volume of 
oxygen gas and two volumes of hydrogen gas. 
life can be sustained without oxygen, let it be animal 
or vegetable: consequently, when water becomes 
thickened by other matters, a new compound is in- 
troduced, which produces a new chemical action; 
and this is the cause why all rivers and streams even- 
tually become barren: for the following is the result 
of such a condition of waters, which it is an abuse of 
language any longer to call fresh. The egg of a fish, 
in production, differs from that of other animals, as 
the absorption of the spermatic fluids does not take 
place till it has passed from the parent, and is then 
left on its bed, hill, or weed, according to the descrip- 
tion of the fish, until the period of incubation has 
arrived; but in the meantime, should the water he- 
come foul and change its character, then the alluvial 
deposit in the water settles down upon the pedicle or 
neck of the egg, hermetically seals the same, and 
prevents the oxygen gas (the component part of 
water) from being absorbed and passing to the em- 
bryo, from which cause suffocation takes place, and 
the egg is, in the common phrase, addled. This may 
seem strange; but the student of the laws of Nature 
well knows that oxygen gas is as absolutely necessary 
to life as it is the slow destroyer of all things. The 
destruction of the eggs of the trout from the cause 
just assigned I have proved to many friends, having 
shown them thousands in a putrefied state on their 
own natural hills or breeding-grounds; whilst, upon 
the principles I have to detail of my methods of pro- 
ducing fish, not a single egg is lost.” 

We will not answer for the chemistry of this 
quotation,—but of the truth of the result we 
have no doubt. 

After speaking of the various plans for pre- 
serving and catching fish — more especially 
salmon, for it is to salmon that Mr. Boccius 
directs his principal attention, believing that it 











is as easy to cultivate the finest as the most in-| 


One cause of this I shall explain | 


No 


ferior fishes—the author unfolds his own plan 
for re-storing our rivers. This consists in first 
obtaining the spawn of the fish, and allowing it 
to develope for a certain time free from the 
deteriorating influences to which the above ex- 
tract alludes. Here is the foundation of the 
writer’s plan.— 

“To spawn artificially, first, a clear, clean, unadul- 
terated spring must be found, at a temperature 
of 50° to 56°, which can be so hemmed back as to 
form a good fall of water: then the boxes, of any 
size, according to the amount of fish required, must 
be placed one by another, and so arranged that the 
water shall pass fiom one to the other; for, as each 
box receives its spawn in succession regularly, it is 
essentially necessary that the flow of water shall be 
at the command of the operator. The boxes must 
be made water-tight, with lids to all; and the first 
box should be placed one or two inches higher than 
the second, so that the flow shall fall into each box in 


| regular succession, and form an artificial ripple, by 


which the egg is affected on the artificial hill in ex- 
actly the same way as on its natural one. On sunny 
days it is advisable to open the lids, and let the rays 
of light pass to them; for though the egg is buried in 
the shingle, it is not at such a depth but that light 
affects it, and that sensibly. The use of lids to the 
spawn-boxes is to prevent water-fow] and herons from 
peculation, and keep the prying curiosity of indivi- 
duals from disturbing the eggs, which is pretty sure 
to end in their becoming addled. The boxes being 


| water-tight, the size I recommend should be about 
| four feet long to from twelve to eighteen inches broad 


| and nine inches deep. You then charge them with 


| shingle, or very coarse, well-washed gravel, divested of 


all sand, to about six inches deep, which will leave a 
flow of water over the shingle of about two inches. 
The end of each box falling into the succeeding one 
| must have an aperture left for the water, which, with 
the help of a small flange, is shot into the next, on 
the principle of a weir, so that the end of each box 
would be but eight inches deep; and by these means 
box after box will be filled with succession spawn, 
according to the take of the fish as they ascend for 
spawning.” 

For the details of the plan we must refer to 
the book. Its subject seems to us a matter of 
national importance; and every possible facility 
should be given to those inclined to try the 
| experiments of Mr. Boccius—the protection, if 
needed, of legislative enactment included. 





A Tour in Sutherlandshire, with Extracts from 
the Field-Books of a Sportsman and Natu- 
ralist. By Charles St. John, Esq., Author 
of ‘ Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands.’ 2 vols, Murray. 

Tue rush of graver and more feverish books 

during the past twelve months has been so great 

that the recent contributions to our stores of field 
and woodland reading have not been oppressive. 

This circumstance adds a freshness to Mr. St. 

John’s tour. Many, like ourselves, will be thank- 

ful to break through ‘the barricades” for a 

ramblein Sutherlandshire—to clear their throats 

of the fire and smoke of club oratory even if the 
alternative be the fog ‘‘o’er the moor among 
the heather.” 

The county under pilgrimage Mr. St. John 
assures us has been frequented sparingly in 
comparison with other Highland districts. But 
his book is as well calculated to break the spell 
as book can be. The sail from Glasgow (now 
a “ mere step” from London) up the Caledonian 
Canal to Inverness is described as excellently 
comfortable:—thence to Tain or Invergordon 
‘the way is easy, by land or sea.”"— 

“ Once there, the traveller in Sutherlandshire has 
two ways of going through the county—either by 
hiring a horse and suitable machine, or by travelling 
by the mail-carriage, a kind of open phaeton, which 
takes (as well as I remember) several passengers : 
this vehicle goes twice a week northwards, and as 
often south. I rather prefer the more independent 
way of hiring a horse, which ought to be done for 
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four or five shillings a day, exclusive of his keep. 
Although hay is not always to be had, I never failed 
getting good oats at the inns, and good grass, so that 
a horse is never at a loss). From Tain or Inver- 
gordon the best route to the north of Sutherland 
is to Ardgye, near Bonar Bridge; a good inn and 
excellent landlord. From thence to Lairg is eleven 
miles. At Lairg is another excellent inn, in a most 
beautiful situation. Lairg to Aultnaharrow, twenty- 
two miles; thence to Tongue, seventeen miles; 
Tongue to Durness, eighteen miles, with a resting 
inn at Heilam Ferry, or Loch Erriboll, about half- 
way. At Durness] should be content to pass many 
a day. The inn is one of the best in Sutherland, 
and the landlady, Mrs, Ross, makes her visitors as 
comfortable as they can desire; at the same time 
her charges are as moderate as the most economical 
traveller could wish.” 

And so we go the round of ‘‘the Duke’s 
county.’’—We have little to do with a book like 
this but detach a few of the pictures, which 
will tempt many besides ourselves to the county, 
or, at least, to the chronicle of its pleasures. 
Mr. St. John does not say much in praise of 
Sutherlandshire weather :—and this is wise. 
But, indeed, unless the pedestrian or sportsman 
wends his way southward, he must take his sun 
with him. Meanwhile, our author makes so 
much of the “three-hundred and sixty-five” 
ways of wearing a plaid (an accomplishment to 
be learnt, of course, in the district, as one learns 
how to dance the Bolero in Spain,—how to 
play at Pallone in Italy,—and how to walk on 
stilts in the Landes of Southern France) as 
almost—in print— to reconcile us to the chil- 
liest and most catarrhal of climates. 

To begin with the pleasures of Sutherland- 
shire :—that county has its serenaders as well as 
King Street St. James’s in London, or a Vene- 
tian Riva. How people of a quick temperament 
are to manage to sleep in summer is not re- 
vealed to us; but this is the sort of concert 
which regales them after they have crossed the 
beautiful green straith of Strathnaver, andarrived 
at Aultnaharrow.— 

“The nights at this season are most enjoyable ; in 
fact, there is no darkness. I went out of the inn at 
midnight, and was much amused at hearing the 
different cries of the birds. Close to the door is a 
small enclosed clump of larch, where the grass and 
weeds are very high and rank. In this little patch 
it seems that a sedge warbler had made her nest. 
All day long had the male bird been singing to 
his mate, and now at midnight he was still uttering 
unceasingly his merry note: I never met with so 
indefatigable a songster; night or day he seemed 
never to weary. Towards the loch a constant tumult 
was kept up amongst the waders and waterfowl. 
High in the air was heard the common snipe, earn- 
ing his Gaelic name of ‘air goat’ by his incessant 
bleating cry; while redshanks, curlews, golden 
plovers, and peewits, all seemed to be as lively as if 
it had been noon instead of midnight; occasionally, 
too, both widgeon and teal were heard to whistle 
each after its own peculiar fashion; and the quack 
of the common mallard was also constant. Now 
and then a note expressive of alarm was uttered by 
some bird, and immediately a dead silence was kept 
by the whole community for a few moments; but 
this was soon succeeded by greater noise than ever, 
particularly amongst the peewits, which seemed by 
their cries to be darting about the head of some 
intruder orenemy. Probably on these occasions a 
fox, wild cat, or owl had made his appearance amongst 
them in search of tender food for his own young 
ravening brood. Though I had to rise very early, 
I betook myself to bed with great regret, and left the 
window open, in order to hear the serenade of the 
sedge warbler to the last moment of being awake.” 

At Rhiconnich any gentleman desirous of 
stalking the osprey will find plenty of work cut 
out for him. ‘Two or three miles thence, Mr. 
St. John heard ofa lake where the bird was said 
to build.— 

“The way to it was far too rocky and steep to 
take the boat, so we only took my swimming belt, 





as Dunbar offered to swim out to the nest, if not too 
far from the shore. We had a very rough walk of 
the longest two miles that I ever met with. Our 
route was over a continuous range of rocky ground— 
so broken that we seldom found a flat place to put 
our feet on. We did not find the right lake im- 
mediately, but at last saw from a height a larger 
piece of water than any we had hitherto passed, and 
at some two hundred yards from the shore there was 
the conical-shaped rock, which the osprey always 
seems to choose for her nesting place. On examining 
the rock with the glass we immediately saw the nest, 
and the white head of the bird in the middle of it. 
Our troubles were instantly forgotten, and although 
rather fagged before, we made our way over the 
rocks with new-found vigour. The unwillingness of 
the old bird to leave the nest showed that she had 
young ones. While Dunbar prepared to take the 
water, I went round to watch for a shot at the old 
bird. I presently saw nothing but my fellow-traveller’s 
head, as he swam gallantly out to the rock: the old 
osprey flew in wide circles round and round, at a 
considerable height, screaming loudly at the unex- 
pected intrusion on her domain; sometimes she 
swooped half-way down to the water, but still 
cautiously keeping at a safe distance. Before many 
minutes had elapsed we saw the male bird sailing 
high in the air, straight to the loch; on hearing the 
cries of his mate he seemed te quicken his flight, 
and soon joined her, carrying a trout in his talons. 
The two birds then sailed round and round the 
water with loud cries. When they saw Dunbar 
perched on their hitherto unassailed rock, and look- 
ing like a statue on a pedestal, their excitement 
became greater and greater; the male dropped his 
trout, aud they both dashed wildly to and fro, some- 
times at a great height and sometimes taking a rapid 
circuit of the lake, within half a gunshot of the 
water. The next thing I saw was my adventurous 
companion striking out for the shore, with his cap in 
his teeth. In the nest he found a half-grown young 
bird and an unhatched egg, both of which he brought 
safely to land.” 

We are obliged to break off in the middle 
of the sport; being desirous to show the lover 
of Nature in what manner fowl more stolid than 
the sea-eagle are made game of. The scene of 
the next passage is the Island of Handa, some 
four miles from Scowrie.— 

“Having run our boat into a small sandy creek, 
we landed. Here, as everywhere round the coast, is 
a fishing station of Mr. Hogarth’s, if a hut, the sum- 
mer residence of two forlorn fishermen, can be called 
a fishing station. We borrowed another coil of 
ropes from these men, and proceeded to the northern 
side of the island, where the perpendicular rocks 
form the breeding-places of the sea-fowl. The dis- 
tance across the island I should reckon at nearly 
two miles, and it is a continued slope of green 
pasture. I passed several huts, the former inhabi- 
tants of which had all left the place a few weeks 
before; and, notwithstanding the shortness of the 
time, the turf walls were already tenanted and com- 
pletely honeycombed by countless starlings, who 
seemed not the least shy, but on the contrary kept 
their ground, and chattered away as if they looked 
on me as an intruder on what they had already esta- 
blished their right to. Leaving them in undisturbed 
possession, I continued my way on to the north side, 
and in due time arrived on the summit of the cliffs 
which stretch the whole length of the island; and 
there was a sight which would alone repay many a 
weary mile of travel. Every crevice and every 
ledge of the rock were literally full of guillemots 
and razor-bills, while hundreds of puffins came out 
of their holes under the stones near the summit of 
the cliffs to examine and wonder at us. The guille- 
mots stood in long lines along the shelves of the 
rocks, frequently within a few feet of the top whence 
we were looking at them. With a kind of foolish 
expression these birds looked at us, but did not take 
the trouble to move. The razor-bills, though equally 
tame, seemed more ready to take flight, if we had 
been inclined to assail them. When I fired off my 
gun, not at, but over, the birds, the guillemots only 
ducked their heads, and then looked up at us; 
whereas most of the razor-bills took a short flight 
out to sea, but quickly returned again to their perch 











on the rocks. Being provided with plenty of ropa = 
two stout boatmen, and also a slender-lookin ly 
who had volunteered to accompany us, havi the note of 
repute of a good cragsman, we lowered the tne wee 
over the top in order to procure a few eggs. I blast of ¥ 
amazed at the confidence and ease with which the of the m' 
lad made his way from shelf to shelf, and crevice ty [snow in 
crevice of the precipices. From habit and custom wards at 
he seemed to be as much at his ease as if he had canny 2! 
been on fair terra firma. As for the birds, they would jy we were 
scarcely move, but just stepped out of reach, croak. (rose, 0D 
ing at him with their peculiar note. Each bird has om 3 pe 
a single egg of a size so large as to appear quite dis. 1 towards 
proportioned. The eggs are of all colours, and marked [the slopé 
in a thousand fantastic manners, sometimes with [Eto secur’ 
large blotches of deep brown or black, sometimes ff precipic 
speckled slightly all over, and others having exactly [J bebind 1 
the appearance of being covered with Arabic cha- @ he saw! 
racters. The prevailing groundwork of the eggs is me to st 
greenish blue, but they vary in different shades from man afte! 
that colour to nearly white. The egg is placed on giving ¥ 
the bare rock, with no attempt at a nest; and it was IB the pret 


very amusing to see the careful but awkward-looking 
manner in which the old bird on her return from the 
sea got astride, as it were, of her egg, spreading her 
wings over it, and croaking gently all the time, 
Occasionally an egg would get knocked off by some 
bird in taking flight from the rock, to the great 
indignation of its owner.” 

This Peregrine pair must have had much the 
same effect as a couple of ranting hussars would 
produce in the midst of a peaceable assembly 
of plain Friends !—Having accidentally begun 
among the birds, we will end also ornithologically, 
and treat our readers to a day’s ptarmigan shoot- 
ing from Mr. St. John’s second volume.— 


“ Before daylight I was up, and making my toilette 
by the light of a splinter of bog fir. The operation 
did not take long, nor did it extend beyond the most 
simple and necessary acts. The ‘gude wife’ had 
prepared me rather an elaborate break fast of porridge, 
tea, and certain undeniably good barley and oat 
cakes, flanked by the remains of my supper, eggs, 
&c. As Donald seemed not to like the expedition, 
I left him at the hut, with strict injunctions to pro- 
cure enough black game or grouse to form our supper 
and next day’s breakfast. The shepherd took down 


a single-barrel gun, of prodigious length and calibre, momet 
tied together here and there with pieces of string; § though 
and having twisted his plaid round him and lit his § windw 
pipe, was ready toaccompany me. So, having put  aswe | 
up some luncheon in case we were out late, we started. J us witl 
The sun was not up as we crossed the river on the § the 0] 
stepping-stones which the shepherd had placed for § the ri 
that purpose, but very soon the mountain-tops were of win 
gilded by its rays, and before long it was shining Jj falling 
brightly up our backs as we toiled up the steep hill. 9} andn 
side. My companion, who knew exactly which wea § view | 
the easiest line to take, led the way; deeply covered @ stopp 
with snow as the ground was, I should without his 9 sharp, 
guidance have found it impossible to make my way Jj mome 
up to the heights to which we were bound. ‘I'mno § drift; 
just liking the look of the day either, Sir,’ was his it was 
remark, * but still I think it will hold up till near havin, 
nicht; we should be in a bonny pass if it cameonto ve kr 
drift while we were up yonder.'—‘A bonny pas, § down 
indeed !’ was my inward ejaculation. However, @ tme 
depending on his skill in the weather, and not ex puzzl 
pecting myself that any change would take place perfe 
till nightfall, although an ominous-looking cloud con- Hj wto 
cealed the upper part of the mountain, I went on the o 
with all confidence. Our object was to reacha J tot fi 


certain shoulder of the hill, not far from the summit, 
from which the snow had drifted when it first fell, 
leaving a tolerably-sized tract of bare stones, where 
we expected to find the ptarmigan basking in the 
bright winter sun. It was certainly hard work, and 
we felt little of the cold, as we laboured up the steep 
hill. Perseverance meets with its reward; and we 
did at last reach the desired spot, and almost imme 
diately found a considerable pack of ptarmigan, of 
which we managed to kill four brace before they 
finally took their flight round a distant shoulder of 
the hill, where it was impossible to follow them. 
An eagle dashed down at the flock of birds as they 
were going out of our sight, but, as we saw him mee 
upwards again empty-handed, he must have 

his aim. By this time it was near mid-day, and the 
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poe thering on the mountain-top, and 
ing us. We had taken little 

pote of the weather during our pursuit of the birds, 
it was now forced on our attention by a keen 
blast of wind which suddenly swept along the shoulder 
of the mountain, here and there lifting up the dry 
soow in clouds. ‘We must make our way home- 
wards at once,’ said T.—* Deed, ay! it will no bea 
night,’ was the shepherd’s answer. Just as 

ge were leaving the bare stones a brace of ptarmigan 
rose, one of which I knocked down: the bird fell 
on a part of ; - 
towards a nearly perpendicular cliff of great height : 
the slope of the snow was not very great, so I ran 
to secure the bird, which was fluttering towards the 
precipice : the shepherd was some little distance 
hehind me, lighting his everlasting pipe; but when 
he saw me in pursuit of the ptarmigan he shouted at 
me to stop: not exactly understanding him, I still 
man after the bird, when suddenly I found the snow 
iving Way with me, and sliding bs en masse’ towards 
the precipice. There was no time to hesitate, so, 
‘nging back with a power that only ihe emergency 
of the case could have given me, I struggled upwards 
in towards my companion. How I managed to 
escape I cannot tell, but in less time than it takes to 
write the words I had retraced my steps several 
yards, making use of my gun as a stick to keep my- 
self from sliding back again towards the edge of the 
dif, The shepherd was too much alarmed to move, 
but stood for a moment speechless; then recollecting 
himself he rushed forward to help me, holding out 
his long gun for me to take hold of. For my own 


was on terra firma, while a vast mass of snow which 
[had set in motion rolled like an avalanche over the 
precipice, carrying with it the unfortunate ptarmigan. 
[cannot describe my sensations on seeing the danger 
which I had so narrowly escaped: however, no time 
was to be lost, and we descended the mountain at a 
far quicker rate than we had gone up it. The wind 
rose rapidly, moaning mournfully through the passes 
of the mountain, and frequently carrying with it 
dense showers ofsnow. The thickest of these showers 
however, fell above where we were, and the wind still 
came from behind us, though gradually veering round 
in a manner which plainly showed us that it would 
be right a-head before we reached home. Every 
moment brought us lower, and we went merrily on, 
though with certain anxious glances occasionally to 
windward. Nor was our alarm unfounded, for just 
aswe turned an angle of the mountain, which brought 
us within view of the shepherd’s house perched on 
the opposite hill-side, with a good hour's walk and 
the river between us and it, we were met by a blast 
of wind and a shower of snow, half drifting and half 
falling from the clouds, which took away our breath 
andnearly blew us both backwards, shutting out the 
view of everything ten yards from our faces. We 
stopped and looked at each other. ‘This is geyan 
tharp,’ said the shepherd, ‘but we must n't lose a 
moment's time, or we shall be smothered in the 
drift; 0 come on, Sir :’ and on we went. Bad as 
it was, we did not dare to stop for its abating, and 
having fortunately seen the cottage for a moment, 
we knew that our course for the present lay straight 
down the mountain. After struggling on for some 
time we came to a part of the ground which rather 
puzzled us, as instead of being a steep slope it was 
perfectly flat; a break, however, in the storm allowed 
wto see for a moment some of the birch trees on 
the opposite side of the river, which we judged were 
not far from our destination. The river itself we 
could not see, but the glimpse we had caught of the 
tees guided us for another start, and we went on- 
‘ands. as rapidly as we could until the storm again 
round us, with such violence that we could 
warcely stand upright against it. We began now 
attimes to hear the river, and we made straight for 
thesound, knowing that it must be crossed before 
¥ecould reach home, and hoping to recognize some 
bend or rock in it which would guide us on our way. 
At last we came to the flat valley through which the 
stream ran, but here the drift was tremendous, and 
twas with the utmost difficulty that we got to the 
water's edge. When there, we were fairly puzzled 
by the changed aspect of everything; but suddenly 
e evening became lighter and the drifting snow not 
quite #0 dense, We saw that we should soon be 


the snow which sloped downwards | 


|able to ascertain where we were, so we halted for a 
minute or two, stamping about to keep ourselves 
from freezing. My poor dog immediately crouched 
at our feet, and curling himself up laid down; in a 
few moments he was nearly covered with the snow: 
but the storm was evidently ceasing, at any rate for 
a short time, and very soon a small bit of blue sky 

| 3ppeared overhead, but in a moment it was again 

| concealed by the flying shower. The next time, 

| however, that the blue sky appeared, it was for a 

| longer period, and the snow entirely ceased, allowing 

us to see our exact position; indeed we were very 
nearly opposite the house, and within half a mile of 
it. The river had to be crossed, and it was impossible 
| to find the stepping-stones: but no time was to be 
| lost, as a fresh drift began to appear to windward ; 
so in we went, and dashed through the stream, which 
was not much above knee-deep, excepting in certain 
| spots, which we contrived to avoid. The poor dog 
was most unwilling at first to rise from his resting- 
place, but followed us well when once up. 
soon made our way to the house, and got there just 
as another storm came on, which lasted till after 
dark, and through which, in our tired state, we never 
could have made our way. Donald and the shep- 
herd’s family were in a state of great anxiety about 
us, knowing that there would have been no possible 
means of affording us assistance, had we been be- 
wildered or wearied out upon the mountain. The 
| Shepherd himself was fairly knocked up, and could 
| scarcely be prevailed upon to take either food or 
| drink, or even to put off his frozen clothes, before 





| flinging himself on his bed. For my own part I soon | 
I had no time to be afraid, and in a few moments | 


| became as comfortable as possible, and slept as 
; soundly and dreamlessly as such exercise only can 


| do. 


snow-covered mountains.” 

What we have given will amply satisfy the 
world that these volumes are pleasant reading. 
It will further be gathered from the above 
notice that they are a miscellany rather than a 
connected or cut-and-dry narrative or descrip- 
tion. Let us represent to Mr. St. John and 
Mr. Murray that in the event of the book 
reaching a second edition a slight map of the 
county would add to the interest of the work : 
—which, though not a professed guide-book, 
will be consulted by summer tourists and by 
autumn game-sters with an eye to future opera- 
tions upon the puffins, the ospreys, and the 
other ‘‘ great and small deer” of the shire. 





Six Months’ Service in the African Blockade, 
from April to October 1848, in command of 


H.M.S. Bonetta. 
R.N. Bentley. 


Hastiy written, this new work of the author 
of ‘Five Years in China’ has little merit as a 
piece of literary composition; but it contains 
the latest authenticated intelligence from the 
African Bights now before the English reader, 
—and by all those who take an interest in the 
progress of the slave question will not fail to 
be read. It is now sufficiently clear that our 


By Commander Forbes, 


failed. The trial, however, was worth making, 
—and the mere attempt will do us honour in 
the judgments of history. We have, for our- 
selves, repudiated the sin; and though our 


have endeavoured as far as in us lay the power 
to compel others to respect the sacred rights of 
the human being. We have, it seems, been 
striving to compass the impossible: and as we 
were bound to persevere so long as a hope re- 
mained of effecting our purpose, so are we now 
that the trial has ended in failure bound to aban- 
don a mistaken course. It is clear now that 
so long as the African chiefs—men who repre- 
sent the feelings and express the ideas and 
wants of their people—have slaves to sell, and 
the Brazilian merchants have the desire to 
purchase them, the trade will continue. Every 











I must candidly confess, however, that I made | 
, - : . - | 
an inward vow against ptarmigan shooting again upon | 





costly experiment of a coast blockade has | 


efforts have not been crowned with success, we | 





: ——————— 
account which arrives from the blockading 
squadron goes to show that our watchings and 
searchings have rendered the position of the 
unfortunate captives worse than ever, without 
diminishing their numbers. Let the reader 
compare any of the old accounts of the slave 
trade—before the two great European powers 
interfered in arms—with the following notes 
of Commander Forbes.— 

“ The slave, when offered for sale, passes the same 
examination that a horse, or other animal, would, 
with regard to his soundness, &c., in wind and limb ; 
nor is it difficult to discover whether he has been 
refractory or not. If purchased, the slave is impri- 
soned in a barracoon, a shed made of heavy piles, 
driven deep into the earth, and lashed together with 
bamboos, thatched with palm leaves. If the barra- 
coon be a large one, there is a centre row of piles ; 


| along each line of piles is a chain, and at intervals of 


We! 


about two feet is a large neck-link, in one of which 
each slave is padlocked. Should this method be 
deemed insufficient, two, and sometimes, in cases of 
great strength, three, are shackled together; the 
strong man being placed between two others, and 
heavily ironed, and often beaten half to death before- 
hand to ensure his being quiet. The walls of the 
barracoon extend from four to six feet high, and 
between them and the roof is an opening about four 
feet, for the circulation ofair. The floor is planked, 
not from any regard to comfort to the slave, but 
because a small insect, being in the soil, might de- 
teriorate the merchandise, by causing a cutaneous 
disease. Night and day these barracoons are guarded 
by armed men: the slightest insubordination is 
immediately punished. Twice a day all but the 
most refractory are allowed out in the frontage, for 
the purpose of feeding, washing, and performing 
other offices: after each meal they are obliged to 
dance for exercise. Should the slave be shipped 
from the first barracoon, terrific horrors are saved; 
but if, on the other hand, the blockade is well kept 
up, hundreds of them are marched together con- 
siderable distances along the sea-coast, for more 
convenient places of shipment. In these marches 
dozens die of thirst, being whipped up to the last 
moment. A river is always made available, canoes 
being transported thither, and these chance-streams 
become the Lethe of Tartarus to the resuscitated 
slaves. When a chance offers for shipping, they 
are driven into the boats, and at considerable risk 
are pulled on board. It not unfrequently happens, 
that one of these boats is capsized, and some hundreds 
of victims are drowned. Sometimes, the blockade 
being well kept, it is impossible for the factors to 
load a vessel for months: the misery endured by the 
slave during this time can only be imagined. Con- 
stantly marched backwards and forwards, a distance 
of seventy and eighty miles, from the increase of 
expense, and frequently from the absolute want of 
provision, they are half starved ; or, perhaps (as was 
the case in 1847, to the number of 2,000), they are 
murdered for want of provisions to keep them.” 

The horrors of the “middle passage’’ have 
often been described: but they are too instruc- 
tive to be passed over when spoken of by a 
competent witness, not given to exaggeration 
or false painting for the sake of scenic effects. 
Commander Forbes has told us how the cap- 
tives are treated before being taken on board :— 
let us hear how they are managed in this stage 
of their severe trials.— 

“On the slaves being received, the largest men 
are picked out (if not sent with bad characters) as 
head-men, and these, dividing the slaves into gangs, 
according to the size of the vessel, of from ten to 
twenty, keep them in order. The slave deck is 
divided into two unequal parts, the greater for the 
men, the other for women and children, and between 
the sexes no communication takes place during the 
voyage. The stowage is managed entirely by the 
head-men, who take care that the largest slaves shall 
be farthest from the ship’s sides, or from any position 
in which their strength might avail them, to secure 
a larger space than their neighbours. The form 
of stowage is, that the poor wretch shall be seated 
on the hams, and the head thrust between the knees, 
and so close that when one moves the mass must, 
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In this state, nature’s offices are performed, and | 
frequently, from the maddened passions of uncivilized | 
men, a fight ensues between parties of two nations, | 
whose warlike habits have filled the slave-ship—alike 
prisoners each to the other’s ruler, and all sold to 
the same factor. In one instance, a brig, the 
Tsabella II., taken by H.M.S. Sappho, in 1838, had 
been chased off the coast for three days, and when 
the hatches were opened, starvation had maddened, | 
and assisted by a regular battle between the Akoos | 
and Eboos, had destroyed two hundred human beings. 

This state of misery works, in a measure, its own 

cure. Fevers and cutaneous diseases, consequent 

on the crowded state of the decks, carry off some- | 
times hundreds, and leave to the survivors at least | 
room enough. In the West Indies, vessels taken 
from Africa offer a most deplorable picture, many of 
the slaves being in dreadful agonies, from a loath- 
some cutaneous disease, yclept the kraskras. It 
commences like the itch, between the fingers, &Xc., | 
but, unless checked, it runs into ulcers of enormous 
size, and, from extreme irritation, often proves fatal. 
Should a mutiny break out, the cowardly nature of | 
the dastards employed at once breaks forth, fre- 

quently decimating the whole, hanging some, shoot- 

ing others, and cutting and maiming just sufficient | 
to hinder a recurrence on board, and yet not to 

spoil the sale of the article.” 

We ought to recollect that many of these | 
evils have been caused—all of them increased | 
—by the well-meant but, as it turns out, mis- | 
directed philanthropy of France and England. | 
Frigates have no chance against the ignorance, 
dishonesty, and avarice of the native potentates. | 
Commander Forbes describes the King of Cape | 
Mount asa kind of model African —and here 
are a batch of anecdotes illustrative of His | 
Majesty’s character.— 

“H.M.S. Amphitrite visited Cape Mount, and 
King Cain visited the Amphitrite. Received by | 
salute and guard, he retired into the captain’s cabin | 
where, throwing off the monarch, he condecended to 
converse on various matters. The whim of the | 
moment led an officer, who sat next to him, to bargain 
for the royal robes; and, aftera short discussion, the 
king received a quantity of pretty glazed printed 
calico. The Mandingo dress was to be retained until 
the salute was over, and honours had been paid on 
his departure. Relying on the royal word, the 
officer left the captain’s cabin, and descended to his 
mess to dinner, which he had scarcely commenced 
when the guns fired, and, reaching the deck, he 
found king and calico both gone, and neither did he 
see again. When we paid him a visit, on leaving 
his interior town, a bottle of wine had been stowed 
away, deep in the recesses ofa market basket. The 
king anxiously inquired if any more could be spared, 
arid was told that only one bottle remained, and that 
that was reserved. A halt before wishing him good-bye 
eccurred. When, in the heat of the day, we sought 
our bottle it was gone: the king had abstracted it! 
Three of his wives accompany ing us in an excursion, 
the doctor observing the arm of one of these ladies 
to be decorated with an English half-crown, had two 
others slung, and presenting them to the king, asked 
him to deliver them to the othertwo. He expressed 
his willingness, provided a third was given, as the 
other might be jealous. A short time afterwards, 
having some monetary transactions on shore, one of 
these half-crowns was given as change. King Cain, 
so called by English visitors, was a man about eight- 
and-twenty, tall, well-built, and for a black hand- 
some. At his birth he had been called Zénah. 
Becoming a member of the secret society called the 
Pourra (of which in its place) he took the name of 
Bahi, by a contraction of Bahi-zenah, which might 
be called his country name. On his conversion he 
took the Mahomedan name of Bryhemah (Abraham), 
and being a warrior went to battle as Tumbeh. He 
was a clever man, and had he lived his family 
might have been the means of spreading civilization 
over that part of Africa. Already he had four sons 
at Christian, and two at Mahomedan schools. His 
life had been passed as a warrior, and being brave, 
he was generous, and although surrounded by enemies, 
he was seldom the aggressor.” 

It is impossible not to feel certain misgivings 
as to the sort of “ civilization” which such a | 





man could have introduced at Cape Mount, had 
he not been slain for his show of favour to 
things European unknown to the customs of 
his ancestors. 

There is in reality but one spot on the whole 
African coast, from Sierra Leone to Cape Men- 
surada, where a spark of true civilization is to 
be found; and that is in the new Republic of 
Liberia — originally an American settlement. 
As the eyes of European philanthropists and 
American statesmen have been lately much 
attracted to this colony, it may be useful to 
extract Commander Forbes’s account of it.— 

“The free and independent state of Liberia was 
first purchased from the Dahie tribe, by the American 
Colonization Society, in the year 1823, for the follow- 
ing extraordinary price, in commodities:—1 hd. of 


| tobacco, 1 puncheon of rum, 50 pieces of cloth, 25 


kegs of powder, 1 box of muskets. Shortly after 
they were in possession, they began to feel the 


| oppression of their neighbours, and had to add a few 


light presents to the above to purchase peace. At 
that period the colony was small, but it has now 
wonderfully increased, extending from Little Cape 
Mount (with but small exception) to Cape Palmas, 
and said to contain, including the Aborigines, eighty 
thousand inhabitants. The emigrants are mostly 
free men of colour from the United States, who 
(says the first president, Mr. Roberts), ‘ wearied with 
beating the air to advance themselves to equal immu- 
nities with the whites in that country, and tired of 
the oppression which weighs them down there, 
seriously turn their attention to Liberia as the only 
asylum they can flee to and be happy.’ Many of 
them are liberated slaves sent out by the Coloniza- 
tion Society, of which Colonel Hicks is the Vice- 
President. These emigrants have a free passage, 
and are maintained by the society for six months 
after landing. At the expiration of that time, they 
are thrown upon their own resources, and many do 
well for themselves, while others starve, being too 
lazy to work. As the colony increased, levies of 
duties, &c., were deemed requisite ; these the British 
traders refused to pay, the American Government, 
by treaty, not being allowed to colonize in Africa. 
The consequence was, that, considering themselves 
sufficiently strong, the new state determined to esta- 
blish a free government, and accordingly, on the 29th 
of July, 1847, by a most unanimous resolution, they 
threw off all yoke, and declared the freedom of their 
country, under the title of the Republic of Liberia. 
They assumed the American flag, with the excep- 
tion of the stars, the Liberian only having one large 
star in the blue jack. The president's chair was 
offered to, and accepted by, the former governor, 
J. J. Roberts, Esq.,a mulatto; then a vice-president, 
secretary of state, board of customs, and two houses 
of representatives (the senate and the representatives) 
were constituted. Besides these, each county has its 
local offices of justices of peace, judge of the quarter 
sessions, notary public, &c. The military is based 
on the most free principle, inasmuch as garrison 
duty, or anything but the fighting itself, is considered 
beneath the dignity of a soldier to perform. But 
such does not appear to be, in the president's opinion, 
the proper bearing of a soldier of the Republic. 
‘When a number of men,’ says he, ‘are acting 
together in a body, if one falls back to load while 
another advances himself to fire, the consequences 
of such interferences will be, as has always been 
found to be, that they will wound and destroy more 
of one another than the enemy. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that the militia learn to load 
and fire at the same time, or as nearly together as 
possible, &c.’ They are allowed to purchase their 
own uniforms and keep themselves, except when 
actually in action. After the action or service is 
over, they are rewarded, sometimes by a grant of 
money, at others by a public dinner. The title of 
honourable is assumed by nearly all civilians in 
office, and military rank by the military. Thus, 
every man of any pretensions in the Republic is 
either the Hon. Hillary Teague, &c., or Colonel 
Capon, General, &c. The Republic supports two 
public journals; one, the Liberia Herald, contains a 
good deal of foreign intelligence, besides local news. 
Reader, it will be but of little consequénce, if, in 
your ignorance, you should acknowledge that you 












| never heard of the Republic of Liberia. But of ie — 
opinion is not the editor of the above-named damental 
who thus writes, speaking of the independeret yas the 10 
the State: —* The present crisis, I deem the me: education 
important in all of our history. The tthe aa character 
Europe and America are upon us, and While some aod © dl 
regard us with envy, hatred, and jealousy, othen some ‘I 
there be of nobler origin, who stand amazed at the aeatly 
phenomena, and admire the unparalleled improve. abject ~ 
ment of our little colony, eulogise our feeble efforts pot los ad 
and cheer us on our tedious way.’ The other journal north, - 
is Africa’s Luminary, published for the Missionary enulatio 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church and i The ~_ 
is the orgag of the Government. It is a religiow to the - 
paper, and supplies but little foreign news, beyond er 
missionary correspondence. The principal export ~ . 
from Liberia are palm-oil, camwood, and ivory: but, ee 
besides these gifts of nature, the inhabitants have s a ae Sta 
great quantity of land under cultivation, In order pe 
the better to illustrate this, I may venture to give an - ¥* 
extract ofa letter from the Hon. S. A. Benson, judge pe 


of the quarter sessions of Grand Bassa County: 
‘We are getting on pretty handsomely with our 
farms. Mine has amply rewarded me this year; 
besides affurding provender for fifty or sixty mouth, 
I have sold, in eatables alone, 600 dollars, the greater 
part to men-of-war: and the same land on which | 
raised these vegetables (say twenty-five acres) I have 
coffee regularly set out, twelve and fourteen fee 
apart. I appreciate my farming operations mor 
than all my commercial business.’ They scarcely 
grow rice sufficient to support them, and thus a 
trifling trade is opened with Cape Mount and the 
neighbouring countries. The country craft are few, 
and one small vessel of one hundred and twenty tons 
was purchased a short time back, by the acting pre. 
sident, as a revenue cruizer. This infant republic 
cannot fail to do good, and, by setting an example 
of industry, may do more towards reducing the slave- 
trade than all the blockades.” 

These passages indicate the interest of Com- 
mander Forbes’s narrative. In a series of ap- 
pendices some useful vocabularies of African 
dialects are given :—also a few tables, compiled 
from parliamentary papers, on the general sta- 
















tistics of the slave trade. + prom 
which ha 
, , , ia the spirit 
The Western World ; or, Travels in the United @ yy ihe A 
States in 1846-47 : exhibiting them in their & ypulatio 
latest Development, Social, Political, and In- & city of G 
dustrial; including a Chapter on California. @ mountin 
By Alex. Mackay, Esq. serling. 
(Second Notice.] 120,000 | 
Tuat the American of the present day combines fund, I u 
in himself the apparently incompatible charac- @ which it 
ters of a violent and a reasoning politician, J Siivided 
Mr. Mackay ascribes to the universal preva- lof wh 
lence of education. Education in America is mands of 
promoted by the State as a matter in which it a 
has the most deep and lasting interest. The + ved 
government, instead of shrinking from in- serlng 
vestigation, invites scrutiny. The founders of We wreral c 
the American system, according to our author, 9 gamma 
framed it with a view more to the encourage- & tthe br 
ment of virtue than to the suppression of vice. @ tay edu 
This, in Mr. Mackay’s opinion, is the true @ Sateun 
principle of government,—the only way to — 
prevent that chronic antagonism between g0- — 
vernors and governed which is the disease of — 
old European states. Not by force and fear “nha 
but by the affections men may be easily and tp 
ponds 7 q 100,000 
permanently ruled. Of education in the United rrp 
States Mr. Mackay presents the following pat HH noi, 
ticulars.— Connect 
“In speaking of the close alliance formed between Hf The g, 
the American system and general education, let M Hf tramp), 
be understood to refer to the system in its local, Hi ihe yo, 
not its federal, manifestation. The education of $,000,0 
the people is not one of the subjects the control i tion int 
over which has been conceded to the general govern- uni 
ment. There were two reasons why the different these di 
States reserved its management to themselves. The BF inno 
first was the difficulty of procuring a general fund Hh aildre 
for its support without investing the general gover™ Bi tics y 
ment with some power of local taxation, & COUTS? Tl yer a 
which would have been at war with some of the fum- HB g ag) 
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ium ntal axioms of the whole system. 


e impossibility of devising a general plan of 
on for a people whose political being was 
zed by so many diversities of circumstances, 
god who differed so essentially from each other in 
some of their institutions. The States, therefore, 
dently reserved the management of the whole 
subject to themselves. The cause of education has 
ot lost by this; the States, particularly those in the 
sath running with each other a race of gencrous 
egulation in their separate efforts to promote it. * * 
The importance which the American people attach 
to the subject of general education is indicated by 
the prominent position which they assign it amongst 
those matters which peculiarly claim the attention 
and supervision of the State. As is the case in some 
of the states of the continent, in most, if not in all, 
af the States of the American Union, the superin- 
tendence of education is made a separate and dis- 
tinct department of State. He who presides over 
this department may not be permitted to appropriate 
to himself so high-sounding a title as Minister of 
Public Instruction; but nevertheless, within his own 
Gate, he is such minister. * * Nothing can better 
grre to illustrate the difference of spirit in which 
gar educational system and that of America are 
onceived than the yearly outlay by the State in 
oth cases, in the way of its promotion, as compared 
with other items of national expenditure. We pay 
gealy nine millions a-year for the support of one only 
of our military establishments, and about 130,000/. 
for popular education; whereas, the largest item in 
the annual expenditure of several of the States of 
the Union, such as Connecticut and Rhode Island, is 
for the promotion of the education of the people. 
The states of the Union differ not only in the form 
of their educational schemes, but likewise in the 
atent to which they have pushed them. It is in 
the northern States that the noblest efforts have been 
made for the spread of popular instruction. In the 
aaveholding States such schemes as have been 
alopted have been rendered applicable only to the 
shite population. But with this solitary exception, 
there is not a State in the Union that has not done 
dmething, and most of them a very great deal, for 
: promotion of popular education. * * That 
which has been effected by Connecticut will show 
the spirit in which the great work has been taken up 
by the Americans in their political capacity. The 
population of this State does not exceed that of the 
ty of Glasgow. It has a permanent school-fund, 
mounting to about 2,000,000 of dollars, or 416,666/. 
aeling. This yields an annual revenue of about 
12,000 dollars, or about 25,000/. sterling. The 
fund, I understand, has lately increased, the revenue 
which it yields being now about 26,000/. The State 
bdivided into upwards of 1,660 school districts, in 
allof which schools are in operation, In 1847 up- 
marls of 80,000 children were instructed in all the 
tlements of a good ordinary education at these 
thools; the rate per child at which they were taught 
fra year being 1 dollar and 45 cents, or about 6s. 
sterling, In addition to this there are in the State 
everal colleges, and upwards of 130 academies and 
ganmar-schools, the State confining its operations 
othe bringing home to every citizen a good elemen- 
ly education. And it is only when the State as a 
Sate undertakes the work that it can be done in the 
#lectual manner in which it has been achieved in 
Connecticut. Our annual State expenditure on edu- 
dation isa little over 100,000/. Were our expendi- 
tue in this. respect on the same scale, in proportion 
our population, as that of Connecticut, instead of 
100,001. it would be 2,288,000/., or nearly twenty 
enty times as great as itis. But, as regards the 
Porson which she has thus made for education, 
Connecticut stands pre-eminent even in America. 
State of New York has also set a noble 
“ample in this respect to the other communities of 
world. The population of this State is under 
4,000,000, it is divided for the purposes of educa- 
Xan into school districts, which constitute the lowest 
Uunicipal subdivisions of the State. The number of 
See districts is 10,893. In 1843 schools were open 
Nn0 less than 10,645 of these. The number of 
uldren from five to sixteen years old in these dis- 
tics was 601,766. Of these no less than 571,130 
Wee attending school. Upwards of half a million 
dollars was, that year, paid to teachers by the 
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State. The whole amount paid by the State for 
| education in 1846 was 456,970 dollars, or 95,2027. 
| sterling; and this for the education of between two 
millions and a half and three millions of people. 

we spent at the same rate for the same purpose, our 
| yearly expenditure for education would be 1,142,424/., 
| or very nearly ten times as great asit is. It is quite 
| true that enormous sums are voluntarily appropriated 
in this country to the purposes of education. But it 
would be erroneous to suppose that this is not also 
the case in America, where such large sums are 


addition to the common schools, of which all who 
choose may avail themselves, and in which a sound 
elementary education alone is taught, there are in 
New York nearly 600 academies and grammar- 
schools, which do not enter into the State system at 
all, and at which the higher branches of education 
are taught. New York also abounds in seminaries 
of the highest grade, chief amongst which are 
Columbia College and New York University, both 
in the city of New York, and Union College, in the 
city of Schenectady.” 

Besides these common and primary schools, 
the different sects in America have educational 
institutions and even colleges of their own. 
Seminaries for young ladies are also numerous, 
and founded on a great scale. All Americans 
read and write :—no persons in the United States, 
except emigrants from the older hemisphere, 
are found incapable of doing either. Such a 
spread of education must in the end produce a 
national literature.— 

“Tt is but natural that a government which does 
so much for the promotion of education should seek 
to make an ally of literature. Literary men in 
America, like literary men in France, have the 
avenue of political preferment much more accessible 
to them than literary men in England. There is in 
this respect, however, this difference between France 
and America, that whilst in the former the literary 
man is simply left to push his way to place, in the 
latter he is very often sought for and dragged into it. 
In France he must combine the violent partisan with 
the littérateur ere he realizes a position in connexion 
with his government. In America the literateur is 
frequently converted into the politician without ever 
having been the mere partisan. It was thus that 
Paulding was placed by President Van Buren at the 
head of the navy department, that Washington Irving 
was sent as minister to Spain, and Stevens despatched 
on a political mission to Central America. It was 
chiefly on account of his literary qualities that Mr. 
Everett was sent as minister to London, and that 
Mr. Bancroft was also sent thither by the cabinet of 
Mr. Poik. Like Paulding, this last-mentioned gen- 
tleman was for some time at the head of a depart- 
ment in Washington previously to his undertaking 
the embassy to London. The historian exhibited 
administrative capacity as soon as he was called upon 
to exercise it; whilst in this country he has earned 
for himself the character of an accomplished diplo- 
matist, a finished scholar, and a perfect gentleman. 
But Mr. Bancroft’s future fame will not depend 
upon his proved aptitude for administration or diplo- 
macy. As in Mr. Macaulay's case so with him, the 
historian will eclipse the politician.” 

The extent and grandeur of its streams make 
a striking feature of American scenery. The 
Potomac, with its magnificent estuary, is one 
of the links connecting the eastern with the 
western section of the confederacy. Artificial 
navigation is made to supply the defects of 
the native streams. The cataract of Niagara 
is avoided by a canal, and the rapids of the 
Potomac are sought to be overcome by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Many parallel 
lines of artificial communication have thus been 
established between the East and the West :— 
which system of connexion in American 

arlance is, it seems, called “ tapping” the 
atter. In this manner— 

“* Virginia’ [said a friend to Mr. Mackay] ‘is 
tapping the West by uniting the Ohio to the 
Atlantic by means of the James River and Kanawha 
canal, constructed in the valley of the river. Mary- 
land is doing the same by this Chesapeake and Ohio 
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annually expended upon education by the State. In | 


canal, which follows the course of the Potomac, and 
is doubling her hold upon the Mississippi and its 
tributaries by the Baltimore and Ohio railway, 
which debouches upon the same valley after first 
; ascending that of the Patapsco from Baltimore. 

Pennsylvania has tapped the West by means of her 
| double line of railway and canal, descending upon 
| the Ohio after ascending the Susquehanna; and New 

York, which took the lead in the process, has done 
| the same by directing the waters of Lake Erie 
through her great canal, along the fertile valley of 
the Mohawk, to the Hudson, and, consequently, to 
the Atlantic.’ ” 

This same process of “‘ tapping” is considered 
the great security for the integrity of the Re- 
public.— 

“ These four great parallel lines of intercommuni- 
cation have effectually counteracted the political 
tendencies of the Mississippi. That bond of political 
union to the States of the Far West, if not actually 
broken, is now rendered harmless as regards the 
safety of the Confederacy, for it is now subsidiary to 
the ties which unite the great valley to the Atlantic 
sea-board. An element of weakness has been con- 
verted into an element of strength; for as the Mis- 
sissippi binds together the whole West, so do these 
gigantic artificial communications inseparably con- 
nect the whole West, thus bound together, with the 
East, by closely identifying the interests of the two. 
It is no longer the policy of either section of the 
Union to stand alone. By-and-by the commerce of 
the Mississippi valley will outgrow the facilities for 
traffic which the Mississippi affords it. It will then 
require more seaports than New Orleans, and to 
what quarter can it look for them but to the Atlantic? 
The time will come, if not already come, when its 
teeming population and accumulated resources will 
find their best and most expeditious roads to the 
markets of the world, through the defiles of the 
Alleghanies. Much of its produce will continue to 
seek the markets of the West Indies, and of South 
and Central America, through the Gulf of Mexico; 
but its starting points for the great marts of the Old 
World will assuredly be Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Bultimore. Even already the great 
bulk of Western produce, on its way to Europe, 
seeks the Atlantic instead of the Gulf. New York 
is now as much a seaport of Indiana and Illinois, of 
Towa, Missouri, and Ohio, as is New Orleans. To 
the more northerly States of the valley, the former 
is now more accessible than the latter, whilst for 
many purposes it is preferable, such as for the ship- 
ment of grain; some species of which are so sensitive, 
that they run great risk of being damaged by the 
hot sun of New Orleans, and the protracted voyage 
around the peninsula of Florida, Everything, too, 
which improves the position of the West, as regards 
the Atlantic seaports, renders the mutual dependence 
between the two sections of the Union, as respects 
their home trade, more intimate and complete. In 
addition to this, it strengthens more and more the 
sentiment of nationality, by bringing the denizens of 
the West and the East in constant communication 
with each other. They freely traverse each other's 
fields, and walk each other's streets, and feel equally 
at home, whether they are on the Wabash, the 
Arkansas, the Potomac, the Susquehanna, the 
Genesee, or the St. John’s. This is what we have 
effected by tapping the West. We have united it 
to us by bonds of iron, which it cannot, and which, 
if it could, it would not break. By binding it to the 
older States by the strong tie of material interests, 
we have identified its political sentiment with our 
own, We have made the twain one by our canals, 
our railroads, and our electric telegraphs, by making 
the Atlantic more necessary to the West than the 
Gulf; in short,’ said he, ‘by removing the Alle- 
ghanies.’” 

The above is an interesting passage; and 
shows that Mr. Mackay looks on the scenery 
which he describes with “ eyes” that have 
“speculation” in them. But leaving the field 
of speculation for that of description,—we take 
as a specimen of his powers in this respect the 
following account of a thunderstorm in the 
valley of the Potomac.— 

“The dome of the Capitol was already in sight, 
and we made all haste towards the town. We had 
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scarcely reached Georgetown ere the wind came in 
fitful gusts from behind us, lifting up the dust, and 
scattering it, as it were, in huge handfuls in the air. 
By-and-by a dense black curtain of clouds rose over 
the tree-tops on the heights to our left, and advanced 
with rapid yet majestic movement towards the zenith. 
The broad estuary of the Potomac was before us, and 
itsususally yellow surface assumed adark brownish hue, 
in reflecting the now angry heavens. The lightning 
at first flickered faintly in the distance, but grew 
brighter and more frequent as the storm gained upon 
the sky. By this time the low mutterings of the 
distant thunder fell without interval upon our ears, 





} 
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as if the tempest were advancing to the sound of | 


music. 
as death—every leaf around us appeared to pant for 
the coming shower—the cattle stood in motionless 
groups in the neighbouring fields. We had passed 
Georgetown, and were hurrying as fast as possible to 
Washington. On came the teeming clouds, swept 
forward by the breeze, which now set in steadily from 
the westward with a fury which betokened the near 
approach of the catastrophe. The heavens seemed 
now and then enveloped in a trellis-work of fire, and 
the thunder came in choruses from the bosom of the 
tempest. We had to make our way through whirl- 
winds of dust, but the flying sand was preferable to 
the coming deluge. My rooms were already in sight 
when the first monitory drops came down heavily, 
with a sort of greasy flop, into the hot dust, speckling 
it with dark spots, each as large as a_half-crown 
piece. There was no time to lose, for down they 
came thicker and thicker, and we took to our heels. 
It was as well that we did so; forwe had scarcely gained 
shelter ere the storm descended in all itsfury. Down 
came the rain, literally in streams, throwing the dust 
up like spray, until it had fairly saturated it, which less 
than a minute sufficed to do. Every now and then 
its downward progress was stopped, and it was carried 
almost horizontally aloifg, and dashed in whirling 
eddies against wall and window by the fierce wind. 
The strongest trees bent before the blast which 
howled through their branches, as it stripped them 
of their green leaves and tossed them wildly in the 
air. All this time the vivid lightning was playing 
about onall hands with magnificent pyrotechnic effect, 
not falling in single flashes, but appearing literally 
to rain down, the tempest seemed to expend itself 
in a descending deluge of fire and water. The air, 
too, was, as it were, full of thunder, which sometimes 
crackled around us like the leaping flame, which is 
devouring everything within its reach, then broke 
overhead with a crash as if a thousand ponderous 
beams were giving way, and then boomed slowly off 
into the distance, and died, grumbling and muttering 
amid the watery clouds, The storm had not con- 
tinued for more than a quarter of an hour ere the 
whole aspect of the town waschanged. Many of the 
streets which before were laden with dust were now 
compietely submerged. Pennsylvania-avenue ‘ies low, 
and the streets which descend upon its northern side 
poured their floods upon it as intoa reservoir, Boats 
might now have sailed where, but some minutes 
before their keels would have been buried in the 
dust. My windows overlooked a broad street which 
descended into the avenue. It looked as if it had 
suddenly been converted into the bed of some moun- 
tain torrent ; the water dashing along in sufficient 
volume to carry off several large beams which were 
lying at a little distance, for building purposes, on 
the road. Little more than half an hour had elapsed 
ere the storm began to give way. The black pall, 
which had enveloped the heavens, seemed gradually 
to ascend into upper air, and in so doing became 
broken into fragments, which, as they slowly sepa- 
rated from each other, were illuminated in their out- 
lines by the bright sunlight, which shone from above 
through their watery fringes. Piled in masses, one 
upon the other, the heavy clouds rolled away to the 
eastward, their dark bosoms still gleaming with fire, 
and belching forth thunder. The storm thus passed 
away with the majesty which had marked its approach, 
leaving the sun once more in undisputed possession 
of thesky. But the face of nature was greatly changed. 
It no longer looked languid and sickly ; all was now 
cheerful and glad, and fresh-looking as the nymph 
from the fountain. The frogs croaked lustily from 
the neighbouring marshés, and the birds flew about 
on renovated wing, and sang merrily on the boughs. 


And now everything in nature seemed still | 
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| Vegetation resumed its vigour; the foliage on the 


trees looked doubly green; whilst from every shrub 
and plant the pendant rain-drops sparkled like so 
many diamonds. The air was pure and crisp; for the 
haze which before pervaded it seemed to have been 
literally washed out, and through its clear medium 
the Capitol shone, over the rich greenery which lay 
beneath it, like a mass of alabaster, surmounted by 
a dome of ebony. But the streets were in many 
places plonghed up by the torrents which had taken 
temporary possession of them; and the red clayey 
bank of the Potomac was torn into still deeper gullies. 
Not far from my residence, on a field of several 
acres in extent, flourished, before the storm, a crop 
of luxuriant wheat. Having a gentle declivity, the 
deluge passed over it with such effect as to tear 
both wheat and soil away, exposing a cadaverous 
surfice of cold impassive clay. Many of the cellars 
in Pennsylvania-avenue were flooded, and much 
valuable property was injured, if not destroyed.” 
The apparent inactivity of Virginia displeased 
our traveller; he saw in it the curse of slavery. 
After thoroughly traversing this State, he felt 
that it was throughout ‘afflicted with some 
ineradicable blight.” Mr. Mackay has entered 
fully into the subject of slavery; as an evil 
which is on the increase, and respecting the issue 
of which the worst presentiments are entertained. 
Over it Congress has divested itself of any 
power. The people in their aggregate capacity 
have abdicated all right to interfere with it,— 
and, with the right, our author thinks that they 
have also freed themselves of the responsibility. 
That is an opinion that will be contested with 
Mr. Mackay. An obvious sacrifice has been 
made to political expediency. The grounds of 
this the reader will find elaborately argued in 
these volumes ; and we recommend the chapters 
in which the topic is especially treated to his 
serious attention. The acquisition of California 
has an important bearing upon the question. 
Between the North and the South it is no 


longer a drawn battle; for ‘the period is ap- | 


proaching when one of the two sections of the 
Union must obtain in connexion with this sub- 
ject a final and decisive victory over the other, 
or when the Union itself will be rent asunder.” 

In Carolina our traveller was one of the 
victims of a trick which he states to be a com- 
mon one,—and which is thus related.— 

“ Having had but little rest on board the steamer 
the previous night, I slept soundly in one of the 
hotels the first night ashore. How far into the 
morning my slumbers would have carried me I know 
not, but at a pretty early hour I was aroused by a 
noise which, for the few moments elapsing between 
deep sleep and perfect consciousncss, I took to be 
the ringing of the sleigh-bells in the streets of a 
Canadian town. I wassoon undeceived; the intense 
heat, even at that early hour, driving all notions of 
winter, sleighs, and sleigh-bells out of my head. 
But though in Carolina there was still the jingling of 
the bells to remind me of Canada. Every bell in 
the house seemed to have become suddenly bewitched 
but my own; and anxious to know what was the 
matter, I soon made it join in the chorus. Even in 
the ringing of bells one can trace to some extent the 
difference between characters; and, for some time, I 
amused myself watching the different manifestations 
of temper on the part of those who pulled them, 
which they indicated. Some rung gently, as if those 
pulling them shrunk from being troublesome; others 
authoritatively as if the ringers would be obeyed at 
once and without another summons; and others 
again angrily, as if they had already been frequently 
pulled in vain. Very soon all became angry, some 
waxing into a towering passion; for although all 
might ring, all could not possibly be answered at once. 
I had brief time to notice these things ere the waiters 
were heard hurrying up and down stairs, and along 
the lengthy wooden lobbies which echoed to their foot- 
steps. Things nowappeared to be getting serious, and 
jumping out of bed I opened my door just as a troop 
of black fellows were hurrying past, each with a 
bucket of water in his hand. limmediately inferred 
that the house was on fire; and as American houses 





generally on such occasions go off like ZUN-eot 
I sprung back into my room, with a view top 
dressing myself and making my escape. A uni 

cry for ‘ Boots,’ however, mingled with every i 
of imprecation on that functionary’s head, from 4 
simple ejaculation to the elaborate prayer, soon > 
vinced me that the case was less urgent than T had 
supposed; and, on further investigation, jt tural 
out that the unusual hubbub had been created 

some one playing overnight the old and clumsy trick 
of changing the boots before they were taken 

the bedroom doors to be cleaned, so that, on bei 
replaced in the morning, each guest was Provides 
with his neighbour’s instead of his own. | had lay 
down the happy possessor of a pair of Wellington 
which, in the morning, I found converted into yw 
sightly highlows. Other transformations as comp) 

and as awkward took place, the dandy finding at hig 
door the brogues of a clodhopper from the North, 
west, who was attempting, next door, with a oj 
to squeeze his toes into his indignant neighbour 
patent leather boots. After some search my Welli 
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tons were discovered in another hall, standing at 
| lady’s door, whose shoes had been placed before the! 
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| of a Texan volunteer 6n his way to Mexico, ani The sf 
| glory. It was not the good fortune of all so readily ghole wo 
| to recover their property, the majority of the gues Americat 
| having to breakfast in slippers, during which eatness 
unreclaimed boots and shoes were collected togethe er nis 
in the great hall, each man afterwards selecting, a r sae 
he best couid, his own property from the heap. Untijg &@% °%6 
| the nature of the joke was discovered, the poor Boom drami 
| had a narrow escape of his life; and it was amusing popular. 
| to witness the chuckle of the black waiters, as, m 
| discovering the trick, they quietly returned with 
| their unemptied buckets, to their respective posts.” The H 
| From the Potomac we turn for a moment tom ®4 
| the Mississippi and ‘‘the Crescent City"”—w ade 
| New Orleans is called from the circumstance pra 
| of its taking a semicircular sweep along the good the 
! 


curving shore of that magnificent river. Mr, 
Mackay dwells more on the future prospects 
| than on the present condition of New Orleans, 
The valley of the Mississippi can sustain one 
hundred and fifty millions. Its natural advan 
| tages are extraordinary.— 

| “Itisnot only of exuberant fertility almost through 
| out its entire length and breadth, and capable of sue 
| taining an industrious population amounting to three 
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out that 
from a té 
timents, 











fourths of that of all Europe ; but it is also watered 
by a system of streams all navigable in their channels, 
and the commingled waters of which pass by New 
| Orleans in their common course to the ocean, Nature 
has thus, without putting man, in this fav oured region, 
to either trouble or expense, provided him, on all 
hands, with highways to the sea, with the like of which 
no trouble or expense on his part could ever hav 
provided him. The Mississippi itself is; as it were, 






the great spinal cord of this vast system of irrigation. thousa 
Pursuing its long and snake-like course along the the exi: 
lowest level of the valley, it receives on either bank, # cessary 
as it rolls majestically along, tributaries almost a the ea 
extensive and as lordly as itself. Amongst the chief the re 
are the Wabash, the Missouri, the Ohio, the Ter- from 
nessee, the Red River, the Arkansas, and the White down 
River, all navigable for steamers and vessels of large or 
draught, for hundreds of miles from their confluence @ 

with their common reservoir; and one of them, th com pe 
Missouri, for thousands of miles. Ascending the Mis 4 mo! 
sissippi from New Orleans to its confluence with the J novel, 
Missouri, and then ascending the Missoun to the Years 
extreme point of its navigation, the combined nav .* 
gable channels of the two streams exceed in length How 


three thousand miles! Ascending the Mississippl 
and Ohio in the same way, their combined navigable 
channels are about two thousand miles in | 
The Red River itself is navigable for thirteen hundred 
miles above its junction with the Mississipp!. These 
tributaries again have their tributaries, some of whic 
are navigable for hundreds of miles; and these 4 
theirs, navigable for shorter distances. Thus ; 
system goes on, increasing its ramifications as 
penetrates into the interior, where its remoter, minot, 
and innumerable branches dwindle into the propo 
tions of streams navigable only to the barge and 
flat-boat. But vessels of large draught navigate the 
Mississippi, its tributaries, their tributaries, and 
chief of their tributaries again ; that is to say, ¥ 
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ae ht can, in some instances, ascend into 
as removed in the fourth degree from the 
Mississippi! This noble system of rivers permeates 
the richest portions of the valley ; its arid, or more 
westerly part, being but indifferently irrigated by 
s which are generally shallow, and whose 
channels are frequently interrupted by rapids. It 
yould almost seem as if every farmer or planter in 
the valley had his own land skirted by a navigable 

“When to this natural is added the artificial 

















re taken frogiil jrigation, which will yet connect river with river in 
that, on be; direction, how great will be the facilities, not 
Wa ided only for mutual interchange, but for pouring, with a 
». I view to exportation, the surplus productions of the 
; Wellingto valley upon the ocean! It is almost impossible to 
erted into ym get limits to the extent to which canals will yet 
NS 28 comple intersect the valley. The necessity for them will be 
finding at hil obvious, and their construction easy ; for nature has 
n the North already, as it were, regulated the levels, leaving man 
» With a grin fil only to dig out the soil. It was, no doubt, in view 
it neighbours of all this, as forming part and parcel of the future 
i my Welling destiny of this great region, that De Tocqueville 
standing at gM designed it ‘the most magnificent habitation that 
ed before thalll God ever designed for man.’ ”’ 

Mexico, anil The spirit of the last extract is that of the 
all 80 readily qhole work :—Mr. Mackay is the apologist of 
« the g “0M American institutions and the prophet of the 
Seal tness of the American people. His enthu- 


siasm is, indeed, one of the charms of his style; 
and, together with his skill in story-telling and 
in dramatic dialogue, will make these volumes 


popular. 
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turned with OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ive posts,” The Hall and the Manor-House. 3 vols.—There 
moment to 8 4 family of middling novel-writers which is parti- 
City” gf “alatly large in England, the several founders and 

rcumstancef 2" whereof can aspire to no literary reputation 


yet nevertheless command a public,—thus making 
good the remark of the discerning critic who pointed 
out that a taste for fiction can exist totally distinct 
from a taste for literature. Smooth words, good sen- 
timents, and “the power of getting over the ground” 
sflice for the stock-in-trade of its members and the 


along the 
‘iver. Mr, 
> prospects 
w Orleans, 
ustain one 


The amount of observation and descriptive power 





ral advan-(M requirements of its customers. The latter are apt 
to find humour “too low” and philosophy “ too 
ost through- M high;” they are given to disdain Miss Austen as 
able of sus | “commonplace” and Scott as careless of his morals, 
ng to three It is this multitudinous tribe who buy the seventieth 
lso watered §§ ¢dition of ‘The Aunts of England’—husbands for 
ir channels, their wives—brothers for their sisters—and so on 
ss by New  Yound the table. Which of us, too, could not name 
in, Nature § their Poets;_smooth singers uttering rhyme of a | 
red region, | latitude utterly beyond and beneath the emulation 
iim, on all {@ the most accomplished mocking-bird 2 The Smiths 
ke of which # themselves, when on fun intent, could not have dis- 
ever have { charged their verses of music and originality so utterly 
as it wer, ( 4 some of the choir who sing for audiences twenty 
‘irrigation. thousand strong. All this granted—granted, too, 
along the  theexistence of a vast central mass of mediocrity as ne- 
ther bank, #§ essary to prevent the fiery and feverish spirits of 
almost as (J the earth from devouring one another, and driving 
t the chief J the rest mad,—it is past doubt that Beotia is far 
the Ten #§ ftom being the California it was, and that rents are 
the White Jf down in Gotham. ‘The standard of public taste and 
Is of large ff Public curiosity is rising—the stupid or unprepared 
confluence #§ érdishonest writer is gradually elbowed out of readers’ 
them, the J “mpany, One of Mr. Bohn’s good books is found 
g the Mis 9] 4 more cheap and cheerful companion than a bad 
> with the Jf Moreland much that passed muster a score of 
mn to the years ago will please no more, even at the watering- 
ned navi- places, 
in length Twenty years since, ‘The Hall and the Manor- 
Lississippi ouse’ might have commanded a popularity among 
navigable MH theclass referred to:—being a story some two degrees 
n | (ar thereabouts) weaker and less brightly-coloured 
hundred than the English tales of Miss Pickering. How the 
These fH good desires of a refined and accomplished Heir 
of which J ae traversed on his coming of age by the ambitions 
ese agall fa Mother and the intrigues of a designing Steward 
hus the | =how the said Heir's sister loves the son of a ruined 
ns ast Hf Reghbour, and is hy the said haughty Mother 
r, minot, @ *arply rebuked and cunningly managed with the 
‘propor i stent of selling her toa higher bidder—how the said 
and the is disastrously unlucky in fixing his own affec- 
gate the ms and dies young (though not because of the 
and Oe A aaiiece of disastrous luck)—all these things are 
hs Barrated; told, moreover, in that tone which 
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apprises the reader that the great surprise is still to 
come. Come the great surprise does, after the most 
approved pattern of astonishment,—and yet, strange 
to say, we are not astonished. Neither do we appre- 
hend that persons not, like ourselves, called upon to use 
scales and microscope will be surprised at the whisk 
of the wand which humbles the pride of the arrogant 
Mother, snatches the sceptre from her hands, and 
scatters gold in expectedly-unexpected places. All 
this having been stated—all “accidents, offences, 
choppings and changes” foreseen—we must state 
that the story of ‘ The Hall and the Manor-House’ 
moves. Without such motive power in the Novelist, 
he may treat us to scores of humours in paletots, of 
characters in petticoats, and of cardinal virtues and 
deadly sins in He-mise and in She-mise (to apply 
“The Doctor's” whimsy),—but he cannot treat us 
to a novel! 

Dudley Cranbourne; or,a Woman's History. 3 vols. 
—This history of a gratuitously bad woman who be- 
comes the mother of an improbably virtuous man 
will hardly lure the world back to the Novel in three 
volumes. As the above paragraph indicates, the 
tale oscillates betwixt what is repulsive and what is | 
unlikely. Neither quality will prevent the public 
from giving its sympathy, supposing power to exist. 
Few more disagreeable stories have ever been written 
than ‘Jane Eyre,’—yet that lady has become almost 
as favourite an object of speculation and discussion 
as Jenny Lind. Few more outrageous inventions 
have ever been presented than that of ‘ Monte Christo’ 
—yet the Borgia treasure in the grotto bids fair to 
take rank beside the eliair vite of so many romancers | 
and the dreadful Ghost of the Radcliffe school. We | 
do not desire that a lady who met ruin so need- | 





lessly as Mrs. Cameron, and who took so kindly to 
the most degrading consequences of her improvised 
fault, should be made in the least interesting; but 
here she is simply “a bore,’—and accordingly the 
author has failed. Neither have we the slightest 
disposition to believe that the child of her miscon- 
duct, brought up as a chevalier d’industrie, an extorter 
of money, and a gambler, could by any primrose- 
breath from the haunts of domestic life or virtuous 
pleasure (to make the marvel greater arriving during 
the time of his triumph in his evil courses!) be 
charmed into becoming the patient, delicate, prudent, 
generous, and self-sacrificing gentleman which Dudley | 
Cranbourne is said to have been. Yet sorcerers | 
have existed who could lull common-sense so fast 
asleep.as to make us acquiesce in the miracle: there- 
fore the fact that the feat is not here accomplished 
compels us to bring in Mr. Skeffington Moore (ad- 
vertised as the author) guilty on “the second count.” 


revealed by this tale is so largely mixed up with 
and neutralized by other less promising qualities, 
that we must wait for further essays from the same 
hand ere we can admit that its owner has average 
chances of success. 

Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otté.— Having already noticed the 
translation of Humboldt’s work by Mr. Sabine and 
that published by Baillitre, it is unnecessary to 
return to the general subject of the work. The 
present translation is not at all inferior to either of 
the others,—and it is published at less than one- | 
third the price at which they were issued to the 
public.—Since the publication of Mr. Otté’s transla- | 
tion by Mr. Bohn in two neat volumes at 7s., | 
Messrs. Murray and Longman & Co. have been | 
induced to issue Sabine’s edition, in two volumes 
stitched, at 5s. instead of 24s.—the original price. 
Thus, by the rivalry of publishers, the public may 
now enjoy the benefit of a valuable work at an 
exceedingly cheap rate. 

“ Presbytery Examined :’’ an Essay, Critical and 
Historical, on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland 
since the Reformation. By the Duke of Argyll.— 
This is an earnest protest against exclusiveness and 
pretension made by one well qualified for the work, 
and whose name is connected with many associations 
in the history of the country whose religious progress 
and character he describes. The work was written as 
a contribution to one of the Reviews; and contains 
an examination, in the form of an historical essay, of 
‘Presbytery Examined,’—one of the re-publications 








| the reader. 


well told,—and we shall be glad to know that it has 
the effect of making English readers better ac- 
quainted with the distinctive principles of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. The remark of Lord Clarendon, 
that in England there is more interest felt in the 
transactions of Germany than in those that take place 
in the streets of Edinburgh, is still true in relation to 
the genius and history of Scottish ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. The exaggerations and hostility of histo- 
rians supply one explanation of this result. Scottish 
ecclesiastical history is rather controversy than nar- 
rative; or if narrative, it degenerates into hero-worship 
or into abuse. “ Forbidding as its aspect must ap- 
pear,” says the author with great justice, “we know 
not in the whole book of History one page more full 
of interest and instruction. Those who approach it 
must indeed be prepared to meet with much from 
which they would gladly turn away. Scenes of civil 
turbulence and religious bigotry—the hardness of 
dogmatic intolerance and the excesses of a wild fana- 
ticism are features with which they must consent to 
become familiar. But, on the other hand, they will 
be abundantly rewarded (unless blinded by the more 
odious bigotry of modern times) by the noblest 


| scenes of unbending firmness in adherence to ime 


portant principles—by the prominence of many 
liberal and enlightened sentiments—by the great 
value of some ideas respecting the nature of ‘the 
Church,’—and by the intimate connexion between 
the growth of Scottish presbytery and the advance- 
ment of civil and religious liberty.” As may be ex- 
pected, a work written with candour on such topics 
is not likely to please any of the parties more imme- 
diately interested. The noble author condemns with 
great plainness of speech the “assumptions” of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church—the false positions and 
“unfounded claims” of the Kirk—and the “dogmas” 


| of the Free Church; sometimes administering truth (it 


must be confessed) at scalding heat. Al! will admire, 
however, the obvious honesty of intention, the ca- 
tholie spirit, the nervous and appropriate language, 
the grasp and comprehensiveness of handling, which 
distinguish the volume; and for these qualities and for 
the general interest of the question which it investi- 
gates, we cordially recommend it to the attention of 
It may guide some to the character of 
the book, to know that on the Priesthood and the 
Church—topics which we cannot with any propriety 
discuss here—the author seems to agree with Dr. 
Arnold; not examining those questions at any length, 


| however,—but merely applying his views to trace and 


illustrate the progress of the various sections of the 
Presbyterian Church. 
‘anual of Mineralogy; including Observations on 
M l of Mi logy cluding Observations 
Mines, Rocks, Reduction of Ores, §c. By James 
ana, A.M.—Dana’s w alogy is so w 
Dana, A.M.—Da work on mineralogy is so well 
known that it is almost unnecessary to do more than 
direct attention to this manual. The work is, as 
stated in the preface, “ practical and American in 
character.” This—all the localities of minerals being 
confined to the western world—is the only drawback 
to the English student. The arrangement of the 
book is excellent, and the information on Metallurgy 
of a very valuable character. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Lectures at Young Men’s Christian Association, new ed. fe. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Low's Annual Catalogue of Books, 1848, royal 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Mayo (Dr. and Miss) On Infant Education, 4th ed. 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Maurice's (Rev. F. D.) Nine Lectures on the Lord's Prayer, fe. 2s. 6d. 
Mode! Lessons for Infant Schools, 3rd edition, 12mo. 2. 6d. cl. 
Pagani’s (Rev. J. B.) Manna of the New Covenant, fe. 3s. 6d. el. 
Poetry, Past and Preseat, by the Author of ‘ Church Poetry,’ 4s. 6d. 
Pridham’s (C.) Account of Ceylon, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cl. 
Presbytery examined by the Duke of Argyll, 2nd ed. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Religious Instruction, by Author of ‘ Lessons on Objects,’ 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Rickard’s (Rev. 8.) The Christian Householder,’ 2ud ed. fe. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Rockingham ; or, the Younger Brother, 3 vols. roy al 12mo, 31s. 6d. 
Ruxton's (G. F.) Life in the Far West, crown 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Servants’ Hall (The), edited by a Clergyman, fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Strayed Revelier (The), and other Poems, by fe. 8v . 6d. cl. 





















of the “Spottiswoode Society.” The narrative is 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The Catalogue. 


Tue evidence before the British Museum Com- 
mission of Inquiry has taken a turn contrary to the 
principal Librarian’s expectations. The species of 
information which the Commission require is not 
only on the increase—but Mr. Panizzi it now ap- 
pears is attacked by printed letters as well as_by 
vivd voce evidence. It was, in truth, time that Mr. 
Panizzi‘s peculiar system of cataloguing should be 
inquired into—that he should be made to move a 
good deal faster—and that a chief librarian should 
no longer be the obstacle to the speedy publication 
of an alphabetical Catalogue of the Printed Books in 
a great national collection like the British Museum. 

The present British Museum Library ranks in 
number of volumes with the libraries of Vienna, 
Berlin and Dresden,—and is inferior only to the two 
great libraries of Munich and Paris, The number of 
volumes included in the last return is 435,000; exhi- 
biting an jncrease of 135,000 in four years—a rapid 
accumulation worthy of a great nation. The only 
catalogue to this vast library at present in use was 
printed in 1819 in eight octavo volumes,—and is 
now with interleavings of MS, additions swelled into 
at least sixty-seven folio volumes! We say at least 
sixty-seven, because there are really more; some of the 
volumes as originally lettered having outgrown all 
due proportion and been since bound into two, and 
sometimes into three, volumes each._The number 
of readers possessing tickets of admission is between 
30,000 and 40,000,—and the average number of 
readers per Cay is, it is said, 250. But the attendance 
has of late years very much decreased; and our 
readers will scarcely fail to attribute this falling off 
to the miserable and perplexing Catalogue—a small 
part print, a great part MS.,—-worse than the worst 
author’s proof sheet after it has passed through a 
printer’s and an editor’s hands. 

Such is the present condition of the Library of 
the Museum and of the Catalogue in use. The 
resulting question is—Surely something is doing to 
supply a hetter catalogue? Yes! something is 
doing:—and what, we will describe in as few words 
as possible. The principal keeper of the printed 
books in the British Museum is Mr. Panizzi; a gen- 
tleman of great attainments, versed in foreign lan- 
guages, and fairly acquainted with English litera- 
ture. To him, by right of office, the compilation of 
a new Alphabetical Catalogue of the books of the 
British Museum has been intrusted. He has gone, 
we must say, willingly to work,—thought night and 
day about his subject, — looked at every cata- 
logue for hints, — laid down rules twice as 
many as the Thirty-nine Articles for his assistants to 
follow,—divided and subdivided works,—introduced 
references and cross references beyond human inge- 
nuity to follow up,—and after ten long years of 
labour has produced letter A in stxTEEN folio 
volumes for the convenience of readers attending the 
Reading Room of the British Museum! Letter A, 
so produced, is of course a rarity in its way—“a 
faultless monster’: but it is at the same time rather 
an expensive beginning for the Treasury and a very 
great injury to the advancement of literature. If A 
(that fortunate letter A, as Mr. Bolton Corney has 
called it,) has taken ten years to subdivide and 
multiply into sixteen folio volumes, when and in 
what volumes are we to have letter P—or even F— 
to say nothing of the works of Xenophon, Dr. 
Young, and any unhappy author whose name com- 
mences with Z? Of a work so conducted what 
remote generation of our descendants is first to reap 
the benefit? And to how many millions of English- 
men living and yet unborn is this great national col- 
lection to remain to a certain extent a sealed treasure 
in the mean time. 

Letter A of Mr. Panizzi’s new Catalogue was pub- 
lished in 1841 in one thick folio volume, price 1/. 
Of course it has a Preface,—and that Preface is in 
some respects a curiosity. — 

**The rules on which this Catalogue is based were sanc- 





tioned by the Trustees on the 13th of July 1839; and with 
the exception of such modifications as have been found 
necessary in order to accelerate [!] the progress of the work 
they have been strictly adhered to. Some additional rules, 
the want of which was not foreseen at the commencement, 
are printed in italics. The application of the rules was left 
by the Trustees to the discretion of the editor, subject to the 
condition that a catalogue of the printed books in the Library 
up to the close of the year 1838 be completed within the year 
1844. With a view to the fulfilment of this undertaking it 
was deemed indispensable that the Catalogue should be put 
to press as soon as any portion of the manuscript could be 
prepared; consequently the early volumes must present 
omissions and inaccuracies which it is hoped will diminish 
in number as the work proceeds. In giving to the world the 
first volume of a Catalogue which promises to be of an un- 
precedented extent, the editor thinks that it would be 
premature to name each gentleman in his department to 
whose zeal and talent he is indebted for much that will add 
to its usefulness. He looks forward to a continuation of 
the same assistance, and he therefore reserves till after the 
conclusion of the work the particular expressions of his 
obligations. R 
** British Museum, July 15, 1841. A. Panizzi." 

This Preface (it forms no part of the Catalogue 
in use at the Museum) is rather an important article 
in weighing the proportions of the blame to be at- 
tached to Mr. Panizzi and to the Trustees of the 
Museum, The Trustees, on Mr. Panizzi’s own 
showing, adopted his rules “ subject to the condition 
that a catalogue of the printed books in the Library 
up to the close of the year 1838 be completed within 
the year 1844.” Has Mr. Panizzi fulfilled the con- 
dition? Upwards of four years after the time when 
we were to have had the whole, we have nothing 
more to show for the sums expended and the expec- 
tations advanced than letter A. 


The volume of letter A now before us contains 
ninety-one rules for the guidance of the persons com- 
piling the Catalogue. It is easy, one would think, 
to deal with works having known names upon their 
title-pages: but Mr. Panizzi’s assistants have made 
sad havoc of even ordinary subjects—and the articles 
Addison, Akenside, Armstrong are wonderful ex- 
amples of a wish to do well without an adequate 
result. The works of each author are arranged 
almost anyhow,—not, as they should be, in the order 
of publication: while the deficiencies of the Museum 
—which a few shillings might supply—are really pro- 
voking. Whoever goes to the Museum for the pur- 
pose of consulting and collating the early editions of 
Addison’s writings will be disappointed. There is 
not a better lesson in literature than that afforded by 
the collation of the works of a great author attentive 
to the niceties of composition. The student at the 
Museum will look in vain for the first edition of the 
‘ Letter from Italy’ or the first edition of the famous 
‘Campaign’: yet these ten years ago were to be 
picked up cheap enough — though now becoming 
scarce. The collection of Akenside’s works 
is miserably imperfect. He was constantly altering 
—his Odes particularly; and yet there is not in the 
Museum a single early edition of the latter. Under 
the head Armstrong, again, (the poet of ‘ The Art of 
Preserving Health’), we look in vain for his first 
published and afterwards suppressed poem called 
*The CEconomy of Love.’ We will undertake to 
say there is a copy in the Museum—though it is not 
in Mr. Panizzi’s Catalogue.— But let us turn to 
Mr. Panizzi and his Rules. Rule 38 directs that 
“In the case of anonymous works the first substan- 
tive in the title (or if there be no substantive the 
first word) be selected as the heading.” A more 
absurd principle of cataloguing for reference could 
scarcely be imagined. There is an anonymous 
publication with, if we remember rightly, the follow- 
ing title :—‘ An Authentic Narrative of the Campaign 
of 1815, comprising a Particular Detail of the 
Battle of Waterloo, 12mo., 1816. Now, surely the 
subject-matter prescribes the particular heading 
under which this work should be classed. ‘‘ Water- 
loo,”” we contend, should be the first heading; and if 
a second be wanted, “Campaign.” But Mr. Panizzi 
would catalogue this book by the word “ Narrative.” 
Under this Rule, where are we to look for ‘A Right 
Pithy, Pleasaunt, and Merie Comedie, intytuled 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle’? Not under the obvious 
head of “Gammer Gurton.” Or, supposing one of 
our greatest tragedies were by an unknown author— 
we should have to look for the first edition of ‘ The 
Tragical Historie of Hamlet’ (the unique quarto of 
1603) under some heading in which the part of 
Hamlet was left out by Mr. Panizzi'’s particular 
desire ! 
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Another rule of Mr. Panizzi’s making di ane 
every work where practicable should be classed the Catalog 
the surname of the author. This generally excellen, pumbe 
and useful rule should, we think, admit of cers: veylyed fo 
exceptions. But Mr. Panizzi's tules, unli = question is 
in general, are without exceptions. (with price 
is entered under the head “ Arouet.” Now. it igbour of a 
that Napier of Merchistoun, Norris of Be stich he | 
Davies of Hereford, Robert of Gloucester eeion day (for re 
similarly situated with Arouet de Voltaire: but the, ye then 1 
no one speaks of them as Merchistoun, Bem (2,400 a-ye 
Hereford, and Gloucester, without their surnames_, eatalogue ] 
while the name “ Voltaire” is known to tho pore than | 
to whom “ Arouet’’ is a name altogether unknown, jon of 
There is no rule without some wise exceptions, even fm $ volumes 
in cataloguing. We lookin vaininthe unfortunately fm MS. among 
imperfect Biographical Dictionary of the Society foe among 16 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (which stopped, would set 
like Mr. Panizzi's Catalogue, at letter A) for even jm even in le 
cross-reference under “Arouet” to the name off am exagger 
“ Voltaire."°—Who would look for Correggio unde entries an¢ 
“ Allegri” ? is to rebu 

Some of the entries to which Mr, Panizzi’s unalte.m calty. It 
able rules have driven his assistants are amusing Mf tui 2 
Under “ Alonzo” we find a solitary entry of a play manusctiP 
by Home, the author of ‘ Douglas'—which should alphabetic 
be entered under “ Home;” but Mr. Panizzi places Museum 
it under “Alonzo” because the title-page is without cencies 
the name of the author. Under “ Art,” we find any Dt. John: 
entry of Armstrong’s ‘Art of Preserving Health'fm witten 0 
Under “Amboyna” we miss Dryden’stragedy of thay avcided of 
name,—though there are several entries under that dready cl 
title of inferior importance. Under “ Academy,” wef aready 4 
have a lengthy detail of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Dis qq wich fort 
courses: while we remark with regret that the 
Museum has only one Royal Academy Catalogue. 
that for the year 1783. From t 

Mr. Panizzi and his friends make no secret of the Expendit 
principles which he pursues and the permanent shapefim Bllesmer 
that it is deemed desirable for a great public Cate the Mus 


logue to assume. Mr. Panizzi is of opinion (unley 
we mis-report him—in which case we shall be happy 
to print his correction) that a well kept up Catalogue 
wholly in manuscript is what is wanted in a lange 
increasing library—and that there ought to be no 






























more than five entries on a page :—that the Catalogue ing this 
of the British Museum Library should be a MS. been gra 
Catalogue made (we are almost afraid to repeat what We thu: 
we have heard and believe to be correct) “in five MM the Libr 
hundred volumes.” Let us repeat the number, in five tility b 
hundred volumes !—for, of course, the convenience of # departm 
reference. decrease 

There are two or three points that deserve to be ductive 
understood, suggested by this subject.—First, that a This | 
great Library like the British Museum can be of J amore: 
little use to the public generally without an alpha § by acce 
betical catalogue of its contents. Secondly, that parchas 
such a catalogue must be a printed one. Thirdly, that J the adv 
as it must necessarily be an imperfect’ catalogue, (letters s 
though the best that can be produced, it is-desirable # twtten 1 
to have the entries as simple as possible and in asf the 
few volumes as possible. Nor is a printed catalogue citude 
necessarily a work of extravagant time or extraor JJ be unj 
dinary difficulty. Look at the works accomplished  mthe 
by private individuals almost single-handed :—the To 
‘Bibliotheea Britannica’ of Robert Watt, the J} sherd 
* Athenz Oxonienses’ of Wood, and the ‘ Dictionary’ J vant 0 
of Dr. Johnson. Shall it be said because Mr. theTn 


Panizzi says it, that such a work as the compilation 
of a catalogue of books in the British Museum cal 
not be accomplished in less than fifty years, with 
thirty assistants paid by Government; while we I 
member that Dr. Johnson, alone, compiled a Die- 
tionary of the English language—an undertaking 
requiring learned definition and elegant examples— 


and compiled it in a garret, “ without one act oa able 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile king, 
of favour” ?—The Commissioners will incur a heayy J byin 
responsibility if the result of their inquiry be not, the n 
that a new catalogue shall be prepared and published actos 
with as little delay as possible. Th 

A complete alphabetical catalogue-index (on Mr. depay 
Maitland’s excellent Lambeth principle) would, itis | 
said, contain 800,000 entries :—the 435,009 volumes, oy 
containing 800,000 distinct publications. A folio ques 
page might hold 100 entries; and 800,000 entnes "qu 
at this rate would require 8,000 pages, oF & fo _ 
volumes of 1,000 pages each :—in other words, Eight P 
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ne 
= mppone that only 50 entries are given toa page, 
Catalogue will then be in 16 folio volumes :—the 
number of volumes which Mr. Panizzi has 
ployed for letter A alone. This settled, the next 
yestion is that of time. 250 descriptions a-day 
with prices added) make the common monthly 
of a bookseller who publishes a catalogue by 
stich he has to live. Suppose we put it at 200 
sday (for Government officers are proverbially slow): 
ye then find that 200 a-day is 1,200 a week, or 
2,400 a-yeat for one man. So that 13 men would 
aialogue in one year 811,200 books—or 11,200 
pore than the Museum possesses. This leads to the 
ion of printing. If the Catalogue is to be in 
§ volumes settle the form and size, and divide the 
yS. among eight different printers—if in 16 volumes, 
16 different printers. Any large printer 
would set up a thousand pages in three months, or 
even in less. This of course is in some respects 
an exaggerated view of the case—confined to single 
aatries and omitting cross-references; but the object 
is to rebut the presumption of extraordinary difti- 
aly. It is not for the purpose of giving Mr. Pa- 
simi a European reputation that we look for a 
manuscript catalogue. We want for early use an 
alphabetical index to the books in the British 
Museum. Let us know its resources and its defi- 
cencies. “ By the means of catalogues only,” says 


Dr. Johnson, “can it be known what has been | 
witten on every part of Jearning, and the hazard | 
qwided of encountering difficulties which have been 
gready cleared, discussing questions which have been 
dready decided, and digging in mines of literature 
which former ages have exhausted.” 


The Library and Reading Room. 

From the parliamentary Statistics of Income and 
Expenditure appended to a letter to the Earl of 
Ellesmere, printed by the Keeper of the Zoology of 
the Museum for private distribution, it may be 
gihered that the cost of working the complicated 
machinery of the Reading Room since 1840 has 
nereased year by year from 4,420/. to 7,5402., whilst 
the number of books consulted in the same time has 
diminished inversely from 152,000 to 129,000. 
ing this period the munificent sum of 100,000/. has 
been granted for the purchase of additional volumes. 
We thus learn in the patent language of figures, that 
the Library, which has been favoured with signal par- 
tality by the Lords of the Treasury, is just that 


department which, being the only one presenting a | lections. 
decrease in the number of visitors, has been least pro- | 


MACAULAY, GRIMM, AND PROCOPIUS. 


ductive of benefit to the nation. 
This plain test of its diminishing usefulness, under 


amore costly administration and an increase in value | 
by accessions of immense interest—by bequest, by | 


purchase, by right—in a time especially marked for 


the advancement of learning and general activity of | 
letters shows beyond a doubt that there is something | 
mitten in the management. To say that the Keeper | 
of the Printed Books has not manifested great soli- | 
citude for the construction of a new Catalogue would | 


be unjust:__520,000/. have been expended by him 
on the production of the first letter of the alphabet ! 
To add to the disappointment in this department, 
other departments of the Museum have suffered for 
vant of funds. My Lords strongly inculcated upon 
the Trustees the propriety of postponing additions to 
the various collections under their charge “ which, 
however desirable in themselves, are of subordinate 
mportance to” the object “of completing the Library.”’ 
consequences of this recommendation have been 
the loss of the Pembroke Coins, of the Cuming Shells, 
and of many priceless treasures well known to those 
connected with the establishment; whilst a consider- 
able portion of the glorious monuments of “ the great 
g, the King of Assyria,” removed from Nineveh 
by individual enterprise, are lying at this moment on 
mud-banks of a remote shore, waiting a path 
across the waters, 
The number of visitors to these impoverished 
ments has increased to a marvel. ‘The public 
we beginning to find pleasure in the institution, and 
to Value its important purposes. The Catalogue 
question settled and other matters accomplished that 
Tequire to be done promptly and earnestly, it will be 
ime to think of founding professorships and schools 
¢f public instruction, as at Paris and at Leyden. 
BREVIPEN. 


Dur- | 


The Museum, National Gallery, and Record Office. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has, it appears, 
ascertained that the British Museum is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to contain the objects for which it 
has been enlarged. In fact, every fresh consignment 
of any extent causes fresh embarrassment to the 
officers. The arrival of the Xanthian marbles neces- 
sitated the building of a new room; and now, a new 
room will have to be built for the Nineveh sculptures. 
The want of room is the reason why no British col- 
lection of antiquity and no British series of objects 
of natural history have been formed. The want of 
room has driven the exhibition of popular illustra- 
tions of plants and their uses to the new Museum at 
Kew, and that of the uses of minerals and fossils to 
the Practical Museum of Geology :—both of which 
ought to have been incorporated with the Museum of 
Zoology and Paleontology at the British Museum. 

What is the best remedy for this state of things, 
—which becomes worse every day? No one will, I 
apprehend, adopt the sage advice of the Archbishop, 
and hunt out an antediluvian museum for the ante- 
diluvian remains,—in other words, bury them in the 
cellars of the Museum. Nor will the public be in- 
duced to allow the removal of the zoological collec- 
tions, which constitute the portion of the museum 
most generally interesting to the’ visitors; although 
| this plan is advocated by some persons who forget 
that the British Museum is a museum, and that a 
library does not form an absolutely necessary portion 
of a museum—much less the whole of it. 

With regard, then, to the requirements of the 
public in reference to their national collections of 
literature, art, and natural objects, the matter stands 
thus.—If the British Museum remain as constituted 
at present, fresh buildings must be erected; as 
| regards the national collections of paintings, a fresh 
Gallery must be erected; and as regards the national 
collections of records, a building must also be erected 
for them. The erection of these different buildings 
is merely a question of time and convenience. 

The plan I would suggest for avoiding the neces- 
sity of so great an outlay of national money is as 
follows. Erect one new building sufficiently large for 
the whole of the records, as well as for the printed 
| books and manuscripts of the British Museum. And 

as the British Museum already contains the national 
| collection of sculpture, remove to it the National 

Gallery of Paintings :—and sufficient space will then 
| remain for the Antiquities and Natural History col- 
W. Urwanvs. 








In your number of Feb. 17, [p. 166] “ Your 
Constant Reader” has attempted to convict Mr. 
Macaulay of a grave mistake in confounding the 
island of Brittia, mentioned by Procopius, with Great 
Britain; and has satisfied himself that “ there seems 
some reason why Mr. Macaulay should excuse him- 
self from citing authorities in the introductory 
chapter.” “ Your Constant Reader” has, however, 
| failed to convince me that he is right, and that 
| Macaulay and Grimm and Scott—and, I shall add, 
| Gibbon—are wrong in identifying the island of Brittia 
| with Brettania or Great Britain. What other island 
| than Britain lies in the ocean, opposite the mouths 
| of the Rhine, 200 stadia, some 26, or as Gibbon 
| says “less than 30,” miles from the shore of the 
| mainland ? And, though it may be very clear that in 
| Procopius’s mind “ Brittia was not the island where 
| Constantine assumed the imperial purple,” it does 
| not follow that Brittia was not the name used by 
| his informants (native Angles) for the island which 
| he elsewhere calls Brettania. He may not have 
| been able either to identify or to distinguish them,— 
| but still it may be that they are the same. 

It is perfectly certain that in the time of Proco- 
| pius the island of Brettania was inhabited, as he says 
| Brittia was, “by Angles and Frisians and Britons;” 
| and every one who has the smallest sprinkling of 
| geography knows that it lies at the specified distance 
| of about 200 stadia (between 25 and 30 miles) from 
| the mainland, and within “a day and night’s sail of 
a boat.” What other island answers, or ever could 
answer, these geographical and historical conditions 
of the problem ? 

Gibbon’s account of the matter seems much more 
likely than either Scott’s or Grimm’s to have been 


| 





the foundation of Mr. Macaulay’s remarks; but, as 
his ‘Rome’ is to be found in everybody’s hands, E 
shall merely refer to the passage, without quoting it. 
It will be found near the end of the thirty-eighth 
chapter. But his note is worth quoting, as bearing 
with some weight upon the point at issue—“‘ The 
Greek historian is himself so confounded by the 
wonders which he relates that he weakly attempts to 
distinguish the islands of Brittia and Britain, which 
he has identified by so many inseparable circum- 
stances.” 

I have long since lost all faith in translations; 
and certainly “Your Constant Reader's” trans- 
lation from Grimm’s ‘Mythologie’ has gone far 
to strengthen my habitual distrust. It contains 
several very considerable errors; and though only 
the last of them is of importance in the pre- 
sent question, I shall give you them as speci- 
mens of his scholarship. The boatmen “ instantly 
arise, reach the shore, and see there empty boats; 
strangers, not of their own race, enter these, seize the 
oars, and row.” The meaning of this is, that strange 
people of a different race from the boatmen, enter 
the boats, &c.; but what Grimm says is, that the 
boatmen, when they reach the shore, see empty 
boats, strange (unes) not their own,—go on board, 
seize the oars, &c.; which agrees with a subsequent 
statement, that they carry the ghosts over in an hour 
in this strange vessel, though they generally require 
a day and night to effect the passage in their own boat, 
—not merely “ by themselves,” as “ Your Constant 
Reader” says. The woman-ghosts, he says, give the 
names of their parents: Grimm says, “Of their 
husbands (gatten).”’ “As Britain he [Procopius] 
understands the west coast of the French Continent, 
one end of which is now called Brittany; but which, 
however, about six years later, stretched further out 
over the later Norman and Friesflanders district to 
the mouths of the Rhine and Scheldt.”. Grimm, 
however, says, “not about six years later,” but “ in 
the sixth century” (im 6 jh.) And if it be the 
fact, as Grimm says, that “in the sixth century,” 
the time of Procopius, the anti-British coasts of 
France and Flanders bore the so-widely extended 
name of Britain, his confusion respecting the identity 
of Brittia and Brettania as two names given to the 
same island by his different informants, as well as 
the latter name to the whole Gallic coast, is not 
much to be wondered at. 

But “ Your Constant Reader’s” worst fault is one 
of omission,—a practice very frequent with contro- 
versial critics when they find a passage that does not 
suit their views. The passage of Grimm's ‘My- 
thologie’ immediately following the one quoted by 
C. R. is so much to the purpose, that I shall add it 
to his quotation: and then I will leave the contro- 
versy to those whom it may concern.— 

“The locality of the Deadman’s Ferry, or 
whether or not it extended along the whole Gallic 
coast, I shall leave undetermined. According to 
Villemarqué, it was at the furthest point of Armorica, 
near Raz, where there is a bight of souls (baie des 
dmes). In Brittany, at the river of Treguier, in the 
Commune of Plodigiel, the custom exists even to 
the present day of shipping dead bodies in a boat 
to the churchyard, across a small arm of the sea, 
called passage de l'enfer, instead of taking them by 
the shorter road, by Jand : and throughout Armorica 
the people believe, besides, that the souls of the 
dead at the moment of decease betake themselves 
to the Curé of Braspal, whose dog conducts them over 
to Great Britain. People hear the wheels of the soul- 
beladen carriage rattling in the sky. It is covered 
with a white sheet; and is called carr an ancou, car- 
rikel an ancou (souls-carriage). It is no more allowed 
to Christians to carry the bodies over to the island; 
but they bring them at least by water to the church- 
yard, and leave them to complete the journey 
through the air in a carriage instead of a_ ship. 
Further inquiries must tell whether or not similar 
sagas have been preserved in Normandy, Flanders, 
and Friesland.” Grimm's ‘ Mythologie,’ p. 793, se- 
cond edition.—I am, &c. James LavuRIE. 

City Clerks’ Chambers, Edinburgh, Feb. 23. 





MM. D'ABBADIE AND DR. BEKE. 
WE had hoped that this discussion was for the 
present brought to a close so far as our columns are 
concerned: but we cannot in fairness refuse to give 
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admission to the following testimonial offered in be- 
half of the Messrs. d’Abbadie, in their absence.— 
7, Garden Court, Temple. 

Twelve years of talent, of labour, and of fortune, 
during the primest period of life, devoted to the cause 
of scientific research in the inhospitable regions of 
Africa, have given to the Messrs. d’Abbadie’s repu- 
tation some claim to public protection in Europe 
during their absence; and it is not by ex-parte state- 
ments of circumstances, worked up under a particular 
colour for a particular purpose, that their fair fame 
is to be destroyed and their credit undermined in the 
eyes of right-thinking and honourable judges. I feel, 
if I claim the privilege of your columns to say a few 
words in M. Antoine d’Abbadie’s behalf, in reference 
to what I consider to be the groundless charges 
which Dr. Beke is endeavouring to establish by his 
communications in print and otherwise, that it will 
not be necessary for me to forestall explanation 
which may come with more propriety and force from 
M. d‘Abbadie himself. I doubt not when the time 
arrives that he will successfully wicld his pen with 
singleness of purpose and power against his detractors. 
What I desire to do now is to disclaim for him the 
deceit, misstatements, and ambiguousness of conduct 
alleged against him by Dr. Beke in bis last commu- 
nication printed in No. 1112 of your Journal. As 
an eye-witness of many of the circumstances out of 
which the charges against M. d’Abbadie appear to 
have been elicited, and with a sufficient personal know- 
ledge of him and his family, I am perhaps more 
competent than Dr. Beke to form an opinion of 
M. d’Abbadie’s motives and of his conduct. I trust 
that I have a due and discriminating sense of honour 
and propriety: and if that portion of the public who 
may evince an interest in the credit of M. d’Ab- 
badie’s proceedings will for the present suspend their 
opinion and do me the honour to associate my ad- 
vocacy of M. d’Abbadie’s cause with the final judg- 
ment which they may be enabled to form of its in- 
tegrity, I shall be content to stand or fall by the 
result. Frep. AYRTON. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Some weeks since we drew attention to the con- 
dition of the “ houseless poor” of London, in refer- 
ence toa scheme suggested for taking a number of 
railway arches and converting them into gratuitous 
lodging-houses. We have now before us the pro- 
spectus of a society which, taking our argument as 
its basis, proposes to carry out this scheme under 
the designation of “The Samaritan Society of 
England.” So far as we yet understand its plan, the 
society proposes to itself three duties :—first, To 
establish cheap lodging-houses for the poor and 
refuges for the completely destitute—secondly, by 
means of an extensive organization and a rapid 
system of communication with all charitable institu- 
tions, clergymen, and others throughout the country, 
to detect impostors and check the progress of pro- 
fessional vagrancy—thirdly, to shelter and, if pos- 
sible, reclaim discharged prisoners.—We cannot, of 
course, but give our hearty concurrence to this pro- 
gramme. Any earnest attempt to grapple with 
great social evils like these deserves support : and in 
this case the scheme appears to be conceived in a 
large and competent spirit. Crime and destitution 
—things not necessarily connected, but more fre- 
quently allied than eider-down philosophy is apt to 
conceive—are not to be dealt with by halves. The 
unfortunates who in this great city rise in the 
morning without knowing where they will lay their 
weary limbs at night are counted by thousands. 
In the bitterest of winter weather there are hun- 
dreds who cannot purchase shelter from the 
wind and rain; but take their painful rest—or 
what is all they know of rest—exposed to its rudest 
buffetings, in the open air—in parks, squares, and 
stony streets. Such wretches are often made criminal 
by their wrongs. They appear to have no place 
in the social provisions. Man casts them piti- 
lessly forth to Nature—which in their respect 
seems merciless, and casts them back wounded and 
angry to the vengeance of man. To ask alms isa 
police offence :—it is a police offence to indulge in 
the luxury of a doorway, or to seek a stone step for 
@ pillow, or a projecting corner for a cover. Every- 
where these unfortunates are in the way. Flung 
into the street by the overcrowded union or its 





insolent official, the street rejects them. The more 
fortunate are sent to prison: and these seldom wish 
to return to the freedom of starvation, in its varied 
senses. When turned out from gaol, the memory 
of its food and shelter follow them with an irresistible 
attraction. The way back is through Crime! The 
third portion of the “Samaritan” programme — 
shelter for discharged criminals—is, therefore, essen- 
tial to the success of such a scheme of benevolence 
as is here contemplated. The following is the plan 
proposed :— 

The Society intend to rent several arches from the various 

railway companies in the metropolis.—The arches in each 
district will be formed into first, second, and third class 
compartments for men; first and second for women. These 
tenements will be warmed with hot water, lighted with gas, 
be well ventilated, and be placed under the supervision of 
the police.—The first class will be furnished with iron bed- 
steads, flock mattrasses, blankets, &c.; and the charge 
will be twopence per night, or one shilling per week.— 
The second class will be fitted up with slanting boards, 
such as are used by soldiers in their guard-rooms, with 
pillows and warm rugs; and the charge will be one penny 
per night.—The third class will be merely furnished with 
clean straw, and will be accessible to all at all times of the 
night, without charge.—Every applicant will be admitted 
for two consecutive nights ; but those requiring a permanent 
lodging must produce a recommendation from a member of 
the society, or some respectable householder, in a printed 
form, which will be furnished by the secretary for that pur- 
pose in return for donations to the society —A medical man 
will be appointed to superintend each district; and all 
applicants who present themselves before nine o'clock for 
examination will be admitted to the first and second class 
tenements. 
Some of the second class arches may be turned into 
day schools—on the plan of the Rev. Mr. Queckett; 
who has leased three arches of the Blackwall Rail- 
way in which about six hundred children receive 
instruction. It is believed that the institution will 
be self-supporting, or nearly so, when properly 
organized..We will watch its progress, and lend 
such assistance as we may be able. 

The Earl of Rosse has issued cards as President of 
the Royal Society for Soirées on the four Saturdays, 
April 21, May 5 and 26, and June 16. The Soirées 
of the new President will be given in an extensive 
suite of rooms in Somerset House, placed at the 
disposal of the Royal Society for the purpose by 
the University of London. 

On Monday week, Bernard Barton—long known 
as “the Quaker Poet”—died at Woodbridge in Suf- 
folk, from a sudden attack of disease of the heart 
which had given its usual premonitory warnings. The 
events of his life were neither many nor marked. 
His long connexion with the Woodbridge Bank—his 
marriage and widowhood —the publication of his 
poems, and the notice which their first issue drew 
upon him—and the pension of 100/. a year not long 
since awarded to him—constitute the main incidents 
of his moderately lengthened and tranquil career. 
His popularity as a Poet must be largely ascribed 
to the emphasis laid by his early reviewers on verses 
put forth by one belonging to a sect erroneously 
rated as austerely anti-poetical in practice. Now 
—no scandal against the Reviewers—the wonder 
of Bernard Barton as “a Quaker Poet” lay solely 
in the fact of publication. In spite of ordinances 
framed so as to bridle Imagination within limits 
where the “brisk and airy” spirit cannot pos- 
sibly keep life and soul in her—the cases of excep- 
tion, not to say evasion, are countless: and we do not 
speak without knowledge when we assert that there 
are few sects in which amateur verse-making is more 
largely and successfully cultivated as a recreation 
than it is in the Society of Friends. There is a certain 
genius however, it has been shrewdly observed, “ in 
timely appearance;”—and Bernard Barton’s verses, 
brought under a strong light by the surprise of his 
admiring critics, had the fortune to be accepted as 
representing his religious body before public attention 
was fairly drawn to Mr. Wiffen’s elegant scholarship 
and pleasing versification—or before Mary and Wil- 
liam Howitt appealed to the world “for admission 
into the choir” by their more irregular but more 
individual poems and ballads. We are told by a 
correspondent that much fugitive verse by Bernard 
Barton still exists in MS.,—the number of volumes 
published being considerable. Whatever be his 
place in the Pantheon—whether in its inner or in 
its outer court—Bernard Barton will long be remem- 
bered by his many friends as a writer of elegant 
tastes and a man benevolent in theory and in prac- 
tice. More consistent praise—considering the strict 









rule under which it suited his conscience to live ang — 
to write—could hardly perhaps be awarded to ei 
“ Quaker Poet.” a ions t 
We have to announce, too, the death last el 
at Wickham, Hants—whither he had gone for the Sereet “ 
benefit of his health, — of Mr. David Rob; an 
Though little known by name, Mr. Robinson Was for wm Tote 
many years a contributor to the leading magazines: a 
his writings in which often displayed great porer, of the 103 
and excited much attention. Mr. Robinson wa: sone, 
however, one of those victims with which the bye. oes 
places of literature abound,—for want of some ing. succ 
tution within the republic of letters itself on which - th 
the sick and the destitute might have a Citizen’ sderable. 
claim. After years of hardly requited toil, his latter this instit 
days were tortured by an amount of distress anj amounted 
destitution such as seldom falls to the lot even of A corre 
the suffering class to which he belonged.—He hy f the 1 
left a wife and aged mother to an inheritance of his y vius 
sufferings aggravated by the memory of his loss, a of 


The daily papers record the death of Edward For. 
ster, Esq., Vice-President of the Linnean Society, in 
the 84th year of his age. 

The sale of a portion of M. Libri’s library took 
place at Messrs. Sotheby's last week. It is very seldom 
that fifteen hundred lots of such beauty and rarity 
come to the hammer at the same time or fetch such 
good prices. The books were in uniformly good con- 


dition, and a great many of them finely bound. The The an 
catalogue was published some time since, and widely members 
circulated, with fuller description than usual of the MM} sme day 
individual copies. The names of the former poe fi Lord Bro 
sessors, whether Francis I., Diana of Poictiers, De J his absen 
Thou, D’Esling, or others, were announced; thus [ son of | 
identifying the copies, and giving public notice to arts, and 
all who will to endeavour to establish their claims 9 the Colle 
upon any of them.—It is shameful that the French JJ by them 
Government should allow this matter to proceed at J the colle 
the rate it does. Beaten at every point with a nega J ceeded tl 
tive proved against every surmise in a manner almost J inarts, | 
unprecedented for a set of charges of so wide an ex- JH lasby 4 
tent—unable to establish the case of a single duode- J entered ! 
cimo against this asserted appropriator of folios by exclusiv« 
the hundred and the thousand—they seem to think JJ new stu 
that the affair will die out and be forgotten. But aggregat 
they are mistaken :—the opinion, not only of other J now 122 
countries, but of France itself will teach them that The cla: 
they must either by proving their charges or bya J cease 0 
manly disavowal extricate themselves from the scrape from 29 
into which anonymous letters and private piques the Birk 
have plunged them. since its 
Our information upon the moon is enlarging,—and In the j 
we shall soon have to hand over the subject to the 28. 1 
Astronomer Royal, who will by it find the longitude JJ sholars 
of our correspondents. From one quarter we receive tothe b 
a Dorsetshire saw on the subject of a Saturday's and nal 
moon.— the sess 
If a Saturday’s moon aid lee 

Come once in seven years it comes too soon. modate 
Another sends us his experience for the last five year, Mr. De 
giving rather a preponderance of dry weather after the rea 
Saturday’s moons.—For our parts, we now adjourn destroy 
the question till the new moon of Saturday the 24th for mo 
inst. were al 


student 
finishes 


At the weekly meeting of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries on Thursday last, an announcement was m 
from the chair that will give general satisfaction to 
the members. It was officially stated that Viscount 
Mahon, the President, would adopt the custom prevail- 
ing in some other bodies, of giving, on the anniversary, 
a summary of the chief incidents of the year in rela- 
tion to the Society, with notices of deceased and 
distinguished Fellows. We assume that his Lord- 
ship possesses too much good taste and judgment to 
make this annual address a vehicle for indiscriminate 
eulogy; and properly conducted it will be both an 





attractive and a useful ceremony. The next anni- soon 
versary, as many of our readers are aware, 18 the theet 
23rd of April,—_St. George’s Day. The usual business lows: 
hitherto done on such occasions has been only the Patri 
dull and formal proceeding of the election of the comp 
Council and Officers, Holl 

Final arrangements have been made for the removal 6151 
of thescreen in front of the British Museum. During medi 
the week, the materials have been brought to the reve 
hammer—and, in the preliminary sense, “ knock 133; 
down.” In a few days, the pile behind will become deat 
visible to the passer-by.—The new street from Kee 
Pimlico to Westminster progresses with wonderful ate 
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wa: and meanwhile the narrow, tortuous 
earl which under several names now serves 
nect, for all purposes of business, Parliament 
oe eed the regions about Belgravia is completely 
soe from morning till night with carts, waggons, 
‘uses and vehicles of all kinds.—The new cut 
from Tottenham Court Road to St. Martin’s Lane is 
in ing with less despatch than frequenters 
of the road could wish._Speaking of public con- 
veniences, We May notice that the Baths and Wash- 
houses behind the National Gallery promise to have 
success. Although this is scarcely a bathing 
season, the daily number of bathers is very con- 
gderable. During the few winter weeks in which 
this institution has been open, the bathers have 
amounted to upwards of ten thousand, 

A correspondent, writin g from Naples under date 
of the Ist ult., says.—“ Within the last month 
Vesuvius has been singularly active, and two large 
greams of lava issued forth, taking the direction of 

se and Ottaiajano. After causing much 
far and injury, the mouths whence these issued 
closed again. Within a day or two, however, the 
nountain has again become particularly active; and 


a large stream of lava is coming down the east side | 


in the direction of the Villa of Prince Ottaiajano, 


which it threatens to destroy, having already en- | 


tered the grounds.” 


The annual meeting of the governors, council, and | 


members of University College, London, was held 
gme days since, with Mr. Warburton in the chair:— 
[ord Brougham, as usual, justifying his presidency by 
hisabsence. The Report stated that during the ses- 
son of 1847-48, 315 pupils in medicine, 252 in the 


ats,and 308 pupils of the junior school, had entered 


the College, making a total of 875. 
by them amounted in the whole to 15,3027. 14s, 
the college classes of both faculties the number ex- 


The fees paid 


ceded that of the former year—in medicine, by 12; | 


narts, by 20. In the junior school the pupils were 


lasby 46 than in the preceding session. The number | 


entered for the classes of the faculty of arts was 206, 
exclusive of 46.to the schoolmasters’ classes. 
new students were 104,—an increase of 7 in the 

te. In the class of mathematics there are 
now 122 students,—last year the number was 117. 
The class of Latin has this year 79,—being an in- 
aease of 7. The class of architecture has increased 
fom 29 to 32. The class of analytical chemistry in 
the Birkbeck Laboratory has progressively increased 
since its establishment, and now contains 23 students. 
Inthe junior school this term the number of boys is 
253, The Council have decided on instituting three 
wholarships of 507. per annum each to be awarded 
tothe best proficients in Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
ad natural philosophy. The Council had during 
the session been informed that the existing library 
ad lecture-rooms were not large enough to accom- 
modate the pupils; and they had therefore engaged 
Mr. Donaldson, the architect, to erect premises in 
the rear of the hospital, in the place of the erection 
detroyed by fire in 1836, The basement floor was 
fr models of machinery and drawing; and there 
veealso two large rooms, each to accommodate 150 
students. The cost of the building, which was nearly 
finished, would be 7,6572.—The Committee regretted 
that the funds of the hospital were not in a flourish- 
ig condition, they having lately been 3,000/. in debt. 
To meet this demand, 1,200/. had been raised by 
A Mr. Kennedy had bequeathed the 


subseriptions. 
um of 5001; Her Majesty had that morning pre- 
tented them with 300/. out’of the estate of the late Mr. 

wyer, of York; and there were several other sums, 
mounting to 1,606/., which would enable them to 
tlar the income of the hospital from incumbrance. 

ere were 120 beds in the hospital, and there would 


ton be increased accommodation. The balance 

showed that the endowment fund stood as fol- 
lows: The Flaherty scholarships, 5,714/. 7s. 6d.; 
aot, applied to schoolmasters’ classes, 5002, and 
‘ompleting some part of the building, 3,0002; the 
dlloway fund, 2,350/.; Andrews’ scholarships, 
151k; Ricardo’s library, 7502; Fellowes’s clinical 

al fund, 500/.; Brundrett fund, 1,200/; ditto 
"venionary fund after the death of annuitants, 
18351,; the Bacon bequest, reversionary after the 

of Mrs, Bacon, standing in the name of the 
Accountant-General, 10,0002. — The zealous non- 
tndance of Lord Brougham was acknowledged by 


his re-election as President—and the Earl Fortescue 
was elected Vice-President. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s; Cata- 
logue, 1s. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — LECTURES 
explaining the ART of MAGIC, by Mr. Shaw, with illustrations 
changed every Week, daily, at a Quarter to Four and every Even- 
ing at Nine. Dr. Ryan’s LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY of 
the BREAKFAST TABLE, daily, at a Quarter to Three o'clock. 
Dr. Bachhoffner’s ILLUSTRATIONS on ASTRONOMY, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at One o'clock. LECTURES on 
the VENTILATING of Mines, &c. by means of the STEAM JET. 

EW in the GOLD DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA is added 
to the New DISSOLVING VIEWS. New CHROMATROPE. 
MACHINERY and MODELS explained, &. The Music is 
directed by Dr. Wallis.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 


Roya..—Jan. 18.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
V.P., in the chair— A paper was read ‘On the 
Developement and Homologies of the Carapace and 
Plaston of the Chelonian Reptiles,’ by Prof. Owen. 





Tn | 


The | 


Jan. 25.—Sir R. H. Inglis, V.P. in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—1. ‘ Some remarks 
on a paper entitled, “On the Depth of Rain which 
falls in the same Localities at different Altitudes 
in the Hilly Districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, &c.” 
by S. C. Homersham, C.E.’ By J. F. Miller, Esq. 
The author, after alluding to the discordance between 
the conclusions at which he had arrived from a 
discussion of his meteorological observations in the 
lake district, described in a former paper, and those 
drawn from the same facts by Mr. Homersham in a 
paper read before the Society on the 25th of May 
last—states that the results for the year 1848 show a 
similar graduation to those of the two previous years; 
and that the whole of the observations appear to 
warrant the conclusion which he had ventured to 
draw from those detailed in his former paper. He 
remarks that, as the rain-gauges are, with one excep- 
| tion, situated on the high mountains surrounding 

the head of the Vale of Wastdale, this valley is the 
| only one which can fairly be selected as a standard 
in comparing the quantities of rain obtained at 
the different mountain stations. The discordance 
between his conclusions and those arrived at by Mr. 

Homersham he considers to have arisen from that 
| gentleman having selected the distant and excessively 
| 
| 
| 


wet locality of Seathwaite, at the head of the south- | 


ern fork of Borrowdale, as a representative of the 
quantity of water deposited in the valleys generally, 
If the receipts of the mountain gauges, he observes, 
be compared with the rain-fall at Wastdale Head, 
or in any of the other valleys exeept Seathwaite, it 
will be found that the quantity increases considerably 
| up to 1,900 feet, where it reaches a maximum; and 
that above this elevation it rapidly decreases, until 
| at 2,800 feet above the sea the amount is very much 
less than in the surrounding valleys. In conclusion 
the author states that it appears to him that much 
| of the discordance in the results obtained at various 
| elevations amongst the mountains has arisen from 
the circumstance of the instruments having been 
placed on the slope or breast of the hill nearly in a 
| 


| 


’ 


line with each other; in which positions he is con- 
vinced from experience that when strong winds pre- 
vail the gauges are exposed to eddies or counter 
currents which prevent a portion of the water from 
entering the funnel, and thus a less depth of rain is 
obtained than is due to the elevation. The gauges 


to the wind from every point of the compass, are 
not, he observes, open to this objection. 

Feb. 1.—G. Rennie, Esq., Treasurer, Y.P., in the 
chair.—The following paper was read: —‘On the 
Chemistry of Urea,’ by H. B. Jones. 

Feb. 8.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the 
chair.—A paper was read ‘On the Application of 
the Theory of Elliptic Functions to the Rotation of 
a Rigid Body round a Fixed Point,’ by J. Booth. 





GrocrapuicaL.—Feb. 12, and Feb, 26.—Paper 
read, Dr. Gutzlaff ‘ On Tibet.’-—Dr. Gutzlaffconsiders 
Tibet to be one of the most remarkable countries 
uponearth; situated on the highest plateau of Asia, and 
walled in by the most stupendous mountains of the 
globe. The inhabitants of the country are no less dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding nations. Thesacred 
cradle of Shamanism, Tibet,is governed by ahierarchy 





under his superintendence being all stationed on either | 
the top or the shoulder of the mountain, and exposed | 


possessed of the most absolute sway and supported 
by an army, not of soldiers, but of monks. In every 
habitable spot throughout the country monasteries 
and nunneries rear their heads in stately grandeur; 
while the mass of the inhabitants seem contented 
with the honour of contributing towards the support 
of this priestly system. A life of laziness is looked 
on as the highest bliss—labour for daily bread as a 
disgrace. Situated between the two mighty empires 
of China and India, Tibet had during centuries con- 
tinued its sluggish existence, when the inroad of its 
southern neighbours, the Nepalese and Ghorkas, 
caused it to invoke the assistance of the Chinese; 
The Mantchoo came, bringing with him his artillery 
over the most frightful passes of Central Asia. The 
Nepalese invader was soon driven away; but the 
conqueror remained as master of the land. Into 
this he proceeded forthwith to introduce his anti- 
national system of exclusion; and Tibet, before diffi- 
cult of access, became soon almost hermetically 
sealed. Dr. Gutzlaff has during his protracted resi- 
dence in China availed himself of every opportunity 
for collecting information concerning that country; 
and his account is valuable and in some parts 
original. Considerable information had, however, 
| previously been furnished by Marco Polo, Father 
| Desidéri, Turner, Moorcroft, and Kosrées. After 
| enumerating the ferocious habits of the different hill- 
| tribes on the frontiers—for whom the more refined 
| Chinese appear to entertain the utmost disgust—Dr. 
Gutzlaff proceeds to furnish an account of the rivers 
of Tibet, their origin and continuation. The sources 
| of the Indus, Sutlege, Dsandpoo, Hoang-ho, and 
| Yang-se-kiang are enumerated; and the continua- 
| tion of the Dsandpoo into the Irawaddy is endea- 
| voured, contrary to the latest opinions, to be re- 
| asserted. Some of the mountains of Tibet are said 
| to overtop the highest peaks of the Himalayas; while 
| the great lakes of the country with the grandeur of 
| the surrounding scenery impress the beholder with 
|awe. The capital, Lhasga, the principal residence of 
| the Dalai Lama, with a population of 50,000 souls, 
| contains many splendid monastic establishments, and 
| is a place of considerable commercial intercourse. 
| The Chinese carry the system of “ divide et impera” 
| in this country to perfection; and anxiously exclude 
| all strangers—more particularly the English—from 
intercourse with the inhabitants. Food is, however, 
necessary in Tibet as in other countries; and the 
scarcity of provisions in some parts of the country 
| obliges Chinese vigilance to wink at the introduction 
of corn from Cashmere and the Punjab. Minerals 
| of various sorts abound,—and the quantity of gold 
| collected in the temples is described as enormous. A 
large quantity of tea is annually received from China, 
which is paid for mostly in bullion. Russian mer- 
| chants penetrate even to the markets of Tibet, cross- 
| ing in small caravans the narrow part of the desert of 
| Central Asia. Among the many strange customs of 
this unique people is that of polyandry. In Tibet 
| it is a common occurrence for one woman to marry 
| several brothers,—and we are gravely informed that 
| these alliances work well. Dr. Gutzlaff concludes 
| his paper with an historical account of Tibet, and 
some statistical data on the population, &e. 





GroLocicaL.—Feb. 21.—Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair—The following communications were 
read. ‘Notice of the Gypsum of Plaister Cove in 
the Strait of Canseau,’ by J. W. Dawson, Esq. 

‘On the Tertiary and more recent deposits at 
Nantucket in Massachusetts,’ by M. E. Desor and 
M. Cabot. 

‘Notes on some recent Foot-prints on Marl in Nova 
Scotia, collected by Mr. B. Webster of Kentville,’ 
by Sir C. Lyell. In his ‘Travels in North America’ 
(vol. i. p. 168,) Sir C. Lyell had described these 
impressions formed by the Tringa when running 
along the shore at low water in the Bay of Fundy. 
The tides there rise very high, and at neap tides 
leave large areas exposed, overspread with soft red 
marl, ready to receive the impressions of rain drops 
and the tracks of birds or other animals—which, 
when hardened by the heat of the sun, are perma- 
nently preserved. In some of the specimens exhi- 
bited the foot-prints were seen to penetrate through 
more than one layer of mud and to stand out in re- 
lief on the under side. There were also marks of the 
feet of a cat; which have displaced several of the 
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‘inferior layers, but without obliterating the previous 
impressions of the feet of the birds. 





Astatic.—Feb. 17.—Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., 
M.P., in the chair.—This meeting was made special, 
for the purpose of electing a President in the place 
of the Earl of Auckland; and, after an address by the 
Chairman, stating the grounds on which the Council 
had resolved to propose the Earl of Ellesmere, that 
noble lord was unanimously elected President. The 
meeting then proceeded to consider certain proposed 
alterations in the rules of the Society; when it was 
finally resolved, by a majority of votes, that instead 
of the President being elected annually, the office 
should be held for three years.—G. H. T. Heatley, 
Esq., Ali Mahommed Khan, and J. Stewart, Esq. 
were elected Members. The meeting was then 
adjourned. 





Institute or British Arcuitects.—Feb. 5.— 
‘A. Poynter, V.P. in the chair—J. E. Gregan was 
elected a Fellow, and J. Gibson an Associate. 

A paper was read by J. J. Scoles, ‘On the Topo- 
_graphy and Antiquities of the City of Jerusalem,’ 
accompanied by drawings made by the author. 

Some remarks were made by Mr. Fergusson in 
-support of his published theory that the Mosque of 
Omar, with its pointed arches, was the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre built by Constantine: which gave 
rise to some discussion,—the author of the paper ex- 
_pressing his opinion that pointed arches were not to 
be found in buildings erected by that Emperor. 

Feb. 10.—S. Smirke, V.P. in the chair.—J. Fer- 
gusson and H. Oliver were elected Associates. 

A paper was read by C. Barry, jun. descriptive of 
a mode of constructing malleable iron fire proof 
flooring, recently patented by Mr. Beardmore.— 
Mr. Barry described the experiments made by Mr. 
Beardmore, the result of which was the form of con- 
struction patented by him. This consists of a mere 
beam of sheet-iron of a reversed T form, having top 
and bottom flanges; the latter being connected with 
plates of the same material, on which is laid concrete 
or other noncompressible material, which keeps the 
-beams in their vertical position, and thereby brings 
into action their full power to resist compression. 
The advantages of the materials employed are their 
perfect fire-proof character, their non-liability to dis- 
“integration on exposure to fierce flame, and the fact 
of their cohesion not being destroyed by sudden cool- 
jing; while the mode of construction is less expensive 
than the usual combination of brick arches and cast- 
iron girders, and occupies much less space between 
the ceiling and the floor line. 

Some remarks were made by T. H. Wyatt on the 
Church of St. Andrew, at Greensted, in Essex, lately 
restored by himself and Mr. Brandon.—The interest 
-attached to this little church arises from the material 
employed in its construction, from its undoubted 
antiquity, and from the strong evidence that exists of 
its having been originally built for the reception of 
.the corpse of St. Edmund on its return from London 
to Bury St. Edmunds in the year 1013. The en- 
rclosing walls of the nave are formed of rough half 
oak trees, averaging about 12 inches by 6 inches, 
and about 6 feet high, including the sills and plates ; 
from all appearances this is the original structure. 
The east end timbers were doubtless removed to 
make way for the red brick chancel erected about 
the beginning of Henry the Eighth’s reign; and thus 
there remains no eviden-e as to whether the original 
form of the church was a parallelogram—or if an apse 
was at the eastern termination, as was so prevalent 
in the early churches. At the western end is a 
tower also of timber, erected at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and in which is a bell 
bearing the following inscription: “ William Sand 
made mee, 1618.” Mr. Wyatt described fully the 
‘construction of the roof and other parts; and in 
conclusion stated, in regard to the restoration, that 
those portions which from their completely decayed 
state had necessarily been removed had been re- 
placed timber for timber. 


Sratisticau.—Feb. 19.—The Right Hon. H. 
Mackenzie, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Danson read a 
paper ‘On the Commercial Progress of the Colonial 
Dependencies of the United Kingdom during the 
Twenty Years 1827-46.’ After describing the geogra- 
phical distribution, area, and commercial character of 








the colonies, and their various populations, chiefly | 
reviewing the course of events which since the close 

of the last war have kept the commercial relations of | 
the colonies to each other and to the mother-country | 
in a constant state of transition, Mr. Danson drew 
attention to a series of tabular statements prepared | 
partly from the manuscript records of the House of 

Commons and partly from the manuscript records | 
of the Colonial Office,—and presenting a detailed | 
account of the values of the imports, exports, and | 
shipping of each colony, during these twenty years. 
The most rapid rate of progression was shown by the 
Australian group ; the exports from which, though the 
white population in 1846 did not exceed 200,000, had 
increased from an average annual value of 392,000/. in 
the five years 1827-31 to 1,930,0002. in the five years 
1842-46, This was chiefly referable to the increased 
exportation of wool. Next in the order of progres- 
sion were Ceylon and Mauritius ; in which, respec- 
tively, the cultivation of coffee and sugar had made 
rapid advances of late years. The Cape and the 
North American colonies showed a slower rate of 
progression; and for the West India colonies, though 
they nearly maintained the value of their imports, 
their exports had apparently fallen off in value between 
1832-36 and 1842-46 by nearly one-third. The 
apparent relations of these various rates of advance- 
ment to the abolition of slavery and to the successive 
relaxations of our restrictions on commerce during 
this period—as our treaties of reciprocity with foreign 
countries, the partial opening of the colonial trade 
in 1822, in 1825, in 1833, and in 1843, the opening 
of the East India trade in 1834, the equalization 
of the duties on East and West India sugars in 1835, 
the reduction of the protective duties on colonial 
timber in 1842-3, and the opening of additional 
ports in China in 1842—andé also to the progress of 
emigration and to the periodical alterations of specu- 
lation and discredit which have marked our commer- 
cial progress of late years, were then, in turn, brought 
to view with reference to each group of colonies. The 
correlative progress of emigration and of the aggre- 


gate exports of British produce (each appearing to | 


reach with great regularity a maximum amount 
about once in five years) was also described some- 
what in detail. And finally, the colonies were 
considered in their character of consumers of British 
produce; and in this character compared with 
the French colonies as consumers of French produce 
during the same period. The elaborate construction 
of the paper and the number and variety of the 
details preclude the statement within a moderate 
compass of more than the general result that, except- 
ing the West India colonies, the progress shown 
afforded as to every group a satisfactory prospect 
of the future—as to some, extremely so; and that 
even as to the exception there were some indications 
of improvement. Perhaps the most remarkable prac- 
tical inference to be drawn from this paper, however, 
was that suggested by the author's frequent reference 
to the defective condition of the official records 
whence his data had necessarily been obtained. It 
would appear that the arrangements at present in 
operation for securing a current record in this country 
of the commercial condition of the colonies are, with 
few exceptions, of an extremely defective description; 
and consequently that the most careful elaboration 
of the existing materials can hardly lead to other 
than doubtful conclusions. 

Horticutturat, — Feb. 20.— The Duke of 
Northumberland, V.P., in the chair.—The greatest 


novelty was a scapeless primrose, covered with | 


beautiful orange-eyed purple flowers of permanent 
character, exhibited by C. J. Darbishire, Esy,, 
who found it growing on grassy land, which had 
recently been cleared of brushwood, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kawak—a quarantine station on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, near the mouth of 
the Black Sea. It was stated that he had found 
it to be perfectly hardy, standing our winters well 
out of doors; but that, as it had a disposition to 
bloom early, if the roots were taken into the house 
in the latter end of the year it formed a beautiful 
ornament to the conservatory during a dull season. 
It was mentioned that its rich and delicate colour is 
only displayed to advantage, however, under bright 
sunshine, and that, when grown freely, its foliage is 
very large and robust; that it is a profuse bloomer, 


and that it possesses a slight but delicious frome. 
It was stated to be not different from P. altaie 
the Russian botanists. It was awarded a Knighin 
medal.—J. Allnut, Esq. sent a specimen of Canela 
rosea sasanqua. It is well known that when lang 
masses of soil like those in which camellias are 
get dry, it is difticult to water them all thro = 
account of the water passing off speedily by the side 
of the pots. To prevent this, Mr. Allnutt sinks 
(slightly) into the surface of the ball, some two 
three inches from the side of the pot or tub, g 7 
of zinc or some such metal, which compels the Wate 
to pass down through the mass of soil instead gf 
escaping by its side. It was stated that he Practise 
this plan with all his large specimens, and With 
| advantage not only to the plant but with regard ty 
saving time and labour. A Banksian medal Way 
awarded for the camellia.—T wo sorts of sea kale were 
contributed by Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, 
gardeners have not hitherto distinguished Varieties of 
| this vegetable; but it appears that the French have, 
| and that the different kinds possess very differen: 
properties. Of the two sorts sent, one was the 
| common violet-pointed sea kale; the other Was nearly 
than the 


white, and was stated to be ten days earlier 


former, and less bitter.—After the ordinary meeti 
| the Society resolved itself into a special meeting for 
| the purpose of electing a new Member of Council, 
in the room of the Earl of Auckland, deceased. His 
| Grace the Chairman announced that the Coungl 
| had recommended as successor the Right Hon. Lori 
Ashburton,—who was elected. 


Linnean.—Feb. 13.—E. Forster, Esq., in the chair 
—Mr. Yates exhibited a series of leaves and fruits of 
different genera and species of plants belonging to the 
| division of Cycadee ; and presented to the Society a 
beautiful model of the fruit of Encephalartos Cafre, 
| Mr. White read the first part of a memoir on the 
| animals of the Assyrian monuments discovered by 
Dr. Layard, and now deposited in the British 

| Museum. 

Feb, 20.—G. Newport, Esq. in the chair,—Mr. A. 
White continued his paper. He commenced by 
pointing out the representations of a fallow deer, very 
| Vividly and accurately given,—the spotted body and 
| palmated horns with two frontal snags marking the 
| Species. He made some remarks on the domesticated 
| animals being created so. The beautiful drawing of 
| the outline of the head of the fallow deer, and of a 
| goat, with their distinctive peculiarities and artistic 
| feeling and accuracy, he particularly dwelt on; a 
| also on twogroups of sheep and goats, most pictorially 
| treated, especially in the upper compartment, where 

they are represented as being driven off to their 
pasture, after having been counted. This group he 
said would not be unworthy the examination of 
, Edwin Landseer himself. A vulture closely allied 
to Gyps tenuirostris was also specially alluded to, 
| He exhibited casts from the armlet and sword-scab- 
| bard of one of the kings, in which animals form the 
| ornament, and showed how jewellers and modelles 
| now should go to nature if they wished to please and 
improve the eye. Heshowed a wood engraving, one 
of several drawn from ivories from Assyria, in the 
same collection. Mr. White then referred to the 
| lions with short manes figured in bas-relief on these 
| monuments. He drew attention to the prickle or 
hook at the end of the tail, which was clearly shewn 
| in one of the examples in the first room of the British 
| Museum. He entered at some length into what had 
been written, seen and said on this subject. The 
very bushy tail of the lions on the obelisk brought 
home by Dr. Layard he believed to be entirely the 
result of the rudeness of the art of that curious monu- 
ment. He showed that there were traces on one of 
more of the sun-dried bricks of the foot-prints of 
what he believed to be some small digitigrade carnl- 
vorous animal, and expatiated on the importance 
of such ichnographical marks to the paleontologist. 
Mr. White exhibited, by favour of Mr. Murray of 
| Albemarle Street, additional engravings from 
| Assyrian monuments brought home by Dr. Layard: 
—he selected those which had figures of animals on 
| them.—Mr. White exhibited and made remarks om 
a fragment of a botanical diary kept by Mr. J . Niven, 
| at the Cape of Good Hope, during his botanical and 
| horticultural travels there, for Mr. Hibbert and the 
| Empress Josephine. This was interesting as colr 
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= ng the source of many species of heaths in the 


pons collection. 
spogicaL.—Feb. 20.—W. Yarrell, Esq., in the 
+ The most important announcement was at 
rad of the meeting, when the Secretary informed 
_ Members of the safe accouchement of a most 
csagusbed inhabitant of the Regent's Park,— 
~ seraphic highness the giraffe. As the female 
camelopard, oF giraffe (Giraffa, xerapha, serapha, 
geraph, angel) is at the least sixteen feet high (lineal 
measurement), and as such an event does not occur 
,, our readers will be pleased to hear that 

d girafetta are doing well—Mr. J. E. 

Gray exhibited and described a singular new species 
of Mexican tortoise, with three nails only to the hind 
get, It formed according to this naturalist a new 
subgenus of the division Cistuda; he named it Cistuda 
{Onychotria |) Mexicana. Mr. G. B. Sowerby and Mr. 
Lovell Reeve exhibited, and read descriptions of, some 
Is of the genera Cyclostoma, Bulimus, and 
Tonorus, &c. These shells belong to very extensive 
and beautiful groups, and were not yet figured either 
in Mr. Sowerby’s works or in those of Mr. Reeve. 
Yr, A. White exhibited a drawing of an allegorical 
subject from Pompeii, in which the thorny lobster 
(Palinurus vulgaris) was well represented. He made 
afew remarks on the minute attention paid to natural 
sbjects by ancient artists. 


Zoo 


Ixstitution OF Civit Encineers.—Feb. 20.— 
J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.— On the 
Explosion of Fire-damp which occurred in the 
Eaglesbush or Eskyn Colliery, Neath, South Wales, 
on the 29th of March 1848,’ by Mr. J. Richardson. 

Feb. 27.—J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—Apaper was read ‘On Fire-proof Buildings,’ by 
Mr.J. Braidwood. The author analysed the evidence 
a to the capability exhibited by cast and wrought 
in beams for sustaining weights where they were 
exposed to any extreme changes of temperature. 
He demonstrated, by a collection of specimens of 
netal from buildings that had been destroyed by fire, 
that occasionally the temperature in the conflagration 
of large buildings rose almost to the melting point 
of cast iron: and that even in a small fire beams 
and columns of cast-iron would be so affected by the 
heat and the jets of water thrown upon them, that they 
vould probably be destroyed, and sometimes cause 
a fearful loss of life; as in many of the so-called fire- 
proof warehouses of the city, a number of persons 
enployed on the premises slept in the upper floors, 
and if the lower beams gave way, the whole would 
be dragged down suddenly—whereas timber beams 
nasted fire some time, and allowed time for the 
inmates to escape. Another point which the author 
considered had not been sufficiently insisted on was 
the derangement of the brickwork by the expansion 
ofthe iron beams at high temperature, and its sudden 
contraction on the application of cold water; and, 
al, from the mortar becoming completely pulverized 
by the excessive heat, instances of which have been 
known to occur. The following were the principles 
which Mr. Fairbairn had proposed to construct 
fir-proof buildings —1. The whole of the buildings 
to be composed of incombustible materials, such as 
ton, stone, or brick. 2. That every opening or 
«eviee communicating with the external atmosphere 
bekept closed. 3, An isolated stone or iron stair- 
case to be attached to every story, and to be furnished 
vith a line of water-pipes communicating with the 
mains in the street. 4. The different warehouses to 
be divided by strong partition walls, and no more 
Openings to be made than are absolutely necessary. 
5. That the iron columns, beams, and brick arches 
be ofa strength sufficient not only to support a con- 
tinuous dead pressure, but also to resist the force of 
impact to which they are subject. Lastly. That in 
order to prevent the columns from being melted, a 
turent of cold air be introduced into the hollow of 

columns from an arched tunnel under the floors. 
Mr, Braidwood argued that there could be no doubt, 
ifthe second principle could be enforced, a fire would 
6° Out of itself; but it was very doubtful if the object 
"is not defeated by carelessness in leaving a door or 
4 window open just at the time when a fire occurred. 
The fifth principle showed that Mr. Fairbairn had not 

sufficient stress on the loss of strength to the iron 
consequent on an increase of temperature; and the 
Principle, it was thought, would not be likely to 





answer the purpose, as a specimen of 1} inch cast- 
iron pipe, on being heated in the centre, with both 
ends open, and a current of air passing through it, 
gave way, on one end being held in a vice, and the 
other pulled with slight force by the hand, after an 
exposure of only four minutes in the fire. For these 
reasons and others, the author submitted that large 
buildings containing considerable quantities of com- 
bustible goods, and constructed on the usual system, 
were not practically fire-proof; and that the only con- 
struction which would render such buildingssafe would 
be groined brick arches, supported by pillars of the 
same material laid in cement. The author was also 
of opinion that the loss by fire would be much reduced 
if warehouses were built of a more moderate size, and 
separated from each other by strong party walls, in- 
stead of being constructed in immense ranges into 
which when fire had once penetrated it set at defiance 
all efforts to extinguish it. 

Roya. Institution.— Feb. 16.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair. — Mr. 
Grove ‘On Voltaic Ignition.’ Mr. Grove introduced 
hia subject by asserting that the only philosophical 
idea of heat was that which regards it as a repulsive 
power—that, with the single exception of water and 
other bodies which assumed a crystalline form when 
about to freeze (a condition which Mr, Grove ascribed 
to a polar state which these substances then took), 
all matter expanded by heat. Mr. Grove here 
referred to the experiments of Fresnel and Saigy on 
discs in vacuo, and the still more recent researches of 
Prof. Baden Powell on Newton's rings, as showing 
the repulsive effect of heat, measured by tints of light. 
This expansion of matter, so caused, can be com- 
municated to neighbouring bodies. In the case of 
heat produced by intense chemical action, the effect 
was ascribed to the physical force of a species of 
molecular friction on the particles acted on. This 
chemical force is capable of transfer by the voltaic 
battery, and the calorific force moves with it. It was 
proved by an experiment on a compound wire of 
silver and platinum that in proportion to the increase 
of conducting power, ignition was diminished. Mr. 
Grove here referred to recent researches of his own 
to prove that this calorific action was affected by 
external causes. The same current was sent through 
two coils of fine platinum wire, one of which was 
surrounded by an atmosphere of air, the other by an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, when it was found that the 
wire in air became white-hot, while that in hydrogen 
was not heated. This phenomenon Mr. Grove 
ascribed either to the mobility of the particles of the 
hydrogen, or to the vibrations moving away from 
the vibrating surface, or to the state of the surface 
itself, hydrogen being, as to radiating power, to air 
what the colour black is to white. That this cooling 
effect does not depend on rarefaction, is proved by 
the intense heat and light produced by the current 
in vacuo. Mr. Grove then proceeded to show how 
the chemical force in the battery acted on masses 
of matter interposed in the circuit. He exhibited, 
first, the attraction of gold-leaf terminals and then 
explained how liquid masses similarly attracted each 
other, and noticed a remarkable experiment Jately 
performed by him with M. Gassiot’s large battery of 
500 cells (Grove’s battery): of the two platinum 
poles, the positive was placed under water, the nega- 
tive held over it, when a cone of flame issued from 
the surface of the water towards the negative pole, 
on the extremity of which a small globule was formed, 
which fell off as soon as the current was suspended, 
These facts may serve to explain more clearly the 
phenomena of the voltaic are. Mr. Grove then 
exhibited paper on which the strong disruptive effect 
of the electric battery had dispersed metallic wires, 
and he showed that these explosions had always 
occurred in a line transverse to that of the current. 
He inferred that when ignition commenced in the 
wire its molecules assumed a transverse polar direc- 
tion. He stated that when platinum is ignited by 
the current under circumstances which admit of the 
effects being accurately noticed, it contracts, swells, 
and breaks, and that a lead wire, similarly acted on, 
becomes divided by a series of transverse facets. In 
conclusion, Mr. Grove adverted to recent endeavours 
to obtain voltaic light for practical purposes. After 
noticing that no greater power of producing light 
had been obtained since the invention of his nitric 





acid battery, nine years ago, Mr. Grove stated that 
recent calculations led him to believe that for some 
purposes, such as the illumination of light-houses, 
especially where an intermittent light was wanted, 
and of the interior of large buildings, it might possibly 
be adopted at no very remote period. He mentioned 
that the light of 1,440 candles might be obtained at 
about 4s. per hour ; but this concentrated light was 
not applicable for streets. The whole subject, how- 
ever, was beset by many mechanical difficulties, 

Feb, 23._W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., Treasurer, 
in the chair._Rev. J. Barlow ‘ On Mr. Phillips's Fire 
Annihilator." The annual destruction of property 
to the amount of more than two millions sterling, 
and the fearful loss of human life, necessitate ad- 
ditional resources against fire. The destructive agent 
of conflagration is flame. It is flame which occasions 
violent draught, produces the most intense heat, and 
most rapidly generates those suffocating vapours 
which render the burning apartment inaccessible, 
Mr. Barlow remarked that the origin and con- 
tinuance of flame depended on twoconditions—firstly, 
that the combustible material should be raised to, 
and kept at, a temperature high enough to afford a 
constant supply of inflammable gas; and, secondly, 
that it should be constantly fed with pure air. The 
usual remedy against fire is water. But water is able 
to interfere with the first of these conditions only. 
Unless the burning substance be so saturated with 
water that it cannot give out combustible gas, within 
a very few minutes after it has been set on fire, the 
heat of the flame first extends, and then ignites other 
inflammable gases and vapours from various parts 
of the room; the flames are thus dispersed about 
the apartments; and by the time that the engine 
arrives, the contents of the house are frequently con- 
sumed. Mr. Phillips proposes to subdue flame by 
effectually disturbing the second condition of its 
continuance—access of pure air. The object of the 
Fire Annihilator is to diffuse through the atmosphere 
(already vitiated by the combustion) of an apart- 
ment on fire, a quantity of carbonic gas and steam, 
and thus render the continuance of flame impossible. 
These gases and vapours are generated in a portable 
apparatus, which, when intended for the protection 
of private dwellings, weighs from twenty to thirty 
pounds ; and the construction is such that the 
aeriform fluids can be evolved in less than three 
seconds on touching a spring. When saw-mills or 
docks and large magazines are to be protected, Mr. 
Phillips recommends that larger machines should be 
stationed at convenient situations. The effects of 
Mr. Phillips's apparatus were exhibited in the lec- 
ture-room. A large volume of flame was made to 
issue from models of a house, a room, and a ship; 
and these flames were extinguished as soon as the 
Fire Annihilator was brought to bear upon them, 
Mr. Barlow remarked in conclusion that while the 
common fire engine was necessarily tardy, re- 
quired great power to work it, was liable to be 
rendered ineffectual by accidental circumstances, 
and occasioned inevitable damage to furniture, &c., 
the fire annihilator was always at hand, always ready 
for use, easily set in action, and that its coming into 
action when required might be as surely relied on 
as the discharge of a percussion gun when the trigger 
was pulled :—that it occasioned no injury to fur- 
niture; and, above all, that though it acted by pro- 
ducing fierce combustion, those who used it need 
apprehend no injury from it. 





Syro-Eayrtran.—Feb. 13.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Mr. D. W. Nash read a paper ‘On the 
Builders of the Third Pyramid.’ The author en- 
deavoured to show that the building of the Pyramids 
of Memphis was to be attributed to monarchs of a 
foreign or non-Egyptian race. The marked differ- 
ence between these sepulchral edifices and the cotem- 
poraneous tombs of native Egyptians in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the total absence of hiero- 
glyphic legends or mythic representations in the 
interior of the pyramids, were adduced in support of 
this view. The name of Shoufoo and the marks in 
the chambers of construction of the Great Pyramid 
were clearly, from their position, to be excluded from 
the consideration, and offered no obstacle to this 
opinion. With regard to the coffin found in the 
Third Pyramid, Mr. Nash contended that the name 
read Menkare on this relic consisted of idiophonetic 
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signs which could not without a forced system of 
construction be interpreted Heliodotos, and therefore 
did not correspond with the king called Moscheres 
by Eratosthenes. He contended that the common 
termination “cherres” in many names of Pharaohs 
was equivalent to the “re” in Mares,—that the sign 
read “ka” was no element of that word,—and that the 
name upon the coffin was not the name of a king of 
the fourth dynasty. The testimony of Manetho to 
the building of the Third Pyramid by Queen 
Nitocris was examined in opposition to the state- 
ments of Herodotus, Diodorus and Strabo. Mr. 
Nash rejected altogether the supposition that the 
body found in the Third Pyramid had any connexion 
with the coffin-lid from the same monument ; consi- 
dering it to be proved by the hieroglyphic legend on 
the latter, in which the deceased is identified with 
the Osirian funereal myth, that the Egyptian my- 
thologic and psychostasic opinions were as fully 
developed when that legend was inscribed as at the 
date of the eighteenth dynasty, and involved the 
embalmment of the body and the performance of the 
usual funeral ceremonies,—in which case, the presence 
of the coarse woollen cloth enveloping the bones 
was sufficient to decide that they did not belong to 
an Egyptian monarch. The concurrent testimony 
of Manetho and the Greek writers to the foreign 
origin of the female to whom tradition ascribed the 
building of the Third Pyramid under the names of 
Rhodopis, Doricha and Nitocris was commented on, 
and the connexion of the latter with the former 
explained by the interpretation of the name Nitocris, 
as Neit-toshr, the “red neit or queen.” Referring 
to the eulogies lavished by the Chevalier Bunsen on 
the king Mykerinus of Herodotus, and the supposed 
confirmation of the character attributed to him by 
the Greek author from the appearance of the name 
Menkare in the Book of the Dead as pointed out 
by Dr. Lepsius, Mr. Nash observed that the sixty- 
fourth chapter of that ritual does not appear to con- 
tain any epithets of reverence or commendation con- 
nected with the name of Menkare, soas to afford any 
confirmation of Bunsen’s views. He objected to the 
theory of the latter respecting the double character 
of the Third Pyramid: observing that according to 
Diodorus the name of Mykerinus was inscribed on 
its outer face,—while according to Bunsen the pyra- 
mid of Mykerinus had been covered over by that of 
Nitocris 500 years after the death of the former 
sovereign. He concluded that the later interment 
was that of the monarch to whom the coffin lid 
belonged, and that he was of a more recent date than 
the termination of the sixth dynasty.—By the kind- 
ness of Mr. James Madden of Leadenhall Street, the 
original drawings made by Mr. Prisse in Nubia were 
exhibited: and Mr. George R. Gliddon communicated 
particulars of that gentleman’s life and travels, and 
spoke of the fidelity of his sketches and of their 
value in an ethnological point of view. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

British Architects, 8, Pp... 

Pathological, 8. 

Chemical, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Monthly Meeting. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

Linnean, 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘A Description of the 

amden Station of the London and North-Western Rail- 

way,’ by Mr. R. B. Dockray, M. Inst. C.E.—Monthly 
Ballot for Members. "i 

—_ Institution, half-past 8.—W. B. Carpenter ‘ On Palzon- 
ology.’ 

Horticultural, 5. 

Geological, half-past 8. 
ollege of Physicians, 4.—Croonian. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Gull ‘On Physiology of 
Digestion.’ 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Astronomical, 3. 

Philologica), 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—B. C. Brodie ‘On Chemical 
Relations of Wax and Fat.’ 

College of Physicians, 4.—Lumleian. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemical 
Philosophy.’ 
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FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Leslie's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE III. 
TURNBULL, a writer on Painting of the last century, 
considered Historical Painting as belonging to Moral 
Philosophy, and Landscape Painting to Natural Phi- 


losophy. But it would be more accurate to view 
every class of Painting as connected both with Natural 





and Moral Philosophy; for Landscape and even Still- | in the fertility of the inventive faculty, 
life, as the interpreters of those beauties of Nature | ; 


which escape common observation, tend to increase 
our admiration of the works of the Creator, and have, 
therefore, not only a moral but a religious tendency. 
There is, however, a marked difference between the 
progress of all the Fine Arts and that of Natural 
Science, which, since the revival of learning, has always 
been one of improvement. The knowledge of Nature 
acquired in one age has been retained by the next, 


and fresh knowledge added to the regularly increasing | tion. To explain what I mean, 
| such a mind to deal with 
| Romeo and Juliet, it would have deem 


stock. The chemist, the geologist, the astronomer, 
the anatomist of to-day, correct the mistakes of their 
predecessors of yesterday, authenticate discoveries 
that may have been doubted when made, and decipher 
new pages from the book of Nature. 

Now, though the advancement of Painting, from 
the commencement of its restoration, was also one 
of tolerably regular improvement up to the point to 
which it arrived in that proud epoch in which Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Cor- 


reggio were, at the same time, producing works of | 


such varied and transcendent excellence, yet a rapid 
decline immediately followed. Painting again rose, 
at first with feebler powers, and afterwards in her 
strength, in Italy, Spain and the Low Countries, again 
to sink into mediocrity,—again to be revived, and by, 
Englishmen. 

But at every re-appearance we see her much 
changed. She has lost some things and gained others, 
the relative value of which will always vary in the 
estimation of critics according to the varieties of their 
minds and temperaments. One thing, however, we 
may gather from the history of Art—a great painter 
never seems destined to supersede the great ones before 
him,—he never takes possession of all that was known 
and keeps it in addition to his own discoveries, as is 
the case with the astronomer, the chemist, or the 
geologist. Rubens does not eclipse Michael Angelo, 
nor Reynolds Titian; and the attempt in one age 
to repeat exactly what has been done in another is 
a deception practised by the artist on himself and 
on the world, which, though it may gain him imme- 
diate fame and profit, invariably ends in shutting out 
his name from the high places of fame. I am aware 
that I am here but repeating what I have more than 
once said. But it seems to me so important that the 
history of Art, with which we have now ampler means 
than ever of becoming acquainted, should he studied 
to our profit, that I would rather incur censure for 
saying too much, than lose any opportunity of placing 
in the strongest light, what I conceive we may learn 
from the past of the true principles of Imitation. 

How it is that the discoveries of Art are not to be 
held fast like those of Science may be accounted for 
by a combination of causes, among which I will only 
mention the uncertainty of taste and the caprices of 
fashion. These cannot interfere, or if they can but 
very slightly, with the pursuits of science. But 
fashion, which will patronize what is right if it be 
new, is always as ready to adopt what is wrong, if it be 
specious, for the mere sake of novelty, with which it 
requires to be constantly fed. Reynolds, in the height 
of his popularity, was deserted by the fashionable 
world for Madame Lebrun, and instances of the like 
inconsistency might be multiplied from every period 
of Art. Even the times of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
Leo the Tenth, which are supposed to unite in a 
golden age of taste, are marked by some unaccount- 
able caprices. There is, I believe, no evidence of 
any notice having been taken by Lorenzo of his towns- 
man Da Vinci,—and the mighty powers of Michael 
Angelo, while in their full prime, were allowed to 
be shamefully wasted during the entire pontificate 
of Leo. 

I will not, however, prolong this inquiry,—but 
will proceed to the subjects to which I ask your 
attention, this evening, Invention and Expression in 

-ainting. 

Properly considered, they are both inseparable 
from everythingin Art. Without expression land- 
scape is of no value; and even when strictly topo- 
graphical, unless it be elevated by choice in all its 
appearances in which there is freedom of choice (the 
basis of invention), it is not Art. I shall, however, 
confine myself for the present to the consideration 
of the invention of story, and the expression of passion 
and sentiment. . 

Whatever there may be of difference among men 


| that surround us can only teach. 
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no doubt but that habits of observation ante 


greatest importance to its developement, Th 
Raphael has wel! been called an “examiner of me 
—The perception of what is false is, at least aa 
towards the knowledge of what is true; and . 
be found that the conventional and the sflesiaaes 
the result of that species of mind that will net le 
Nature have her own way ;—that has formed indecg 
its notions of consistency independently on Obeerny, 
I would say that haj 
a story of love, like that of 
e 
fanation of the passion to make, as Shakes 
done, Juliet the successor of Rosaline in the bent d 


| Romeo. 


The ideal of such writers or painters js not a 
ideal of selection but an ideal of their OWN, OF mon 
properly, I believe, in most cases an ideal imitatel 


| from other similarly constituted minds; for in gj 
| their productions there is a remarkable family like 


ness. Throughout their delineations of life there’ 
an absence of all that delicate discrimination of the 


subtle lights and shades of character which a thorough 


and unbiassed acquaintance with the men and wome 


1 ; _ oF Instead of such 
representations in painting real life, they give 


| faultless heroes and heroines opposed to charactey 


of motiveless atrocity ;—and when their subjects an 
above the world, they mistake the conventional » 
entirely for the ideal as to keep themselves equal 
out of the sphere of our sympathies. P 

Such minds remain in a state of perpetual chili 
hood ;—often they are highly amiable and as ofa 
cold and unsympathizing. With the best intention, 
they can effect no good, but may very much misea, 
—for a writer or painter can only serve the cause q 
morality in the degree in which he is true to Natur’ 
In Shakspeare we discover no aim to enforce a mond 
but he is the most moral of all the delineators of lifg 
because he is the truest. 

It is a mistake to suppose that human nature my 
not be studied within a confined limit. The constax 
inhabitant of a village may learn far more of ma 
kind, if he be aclose and fair observer, than he whoe 
life is spent in traversing the world if he observes ni 
carefully, and above all if he studies not himself 
Indeed, the opportunities of knowing a few indiv- 
duals long and intimately are more favourable tos 
knowledge of Nature than seeing much of the surfae 
of life, which is nearly all that is seen in travelling 
Few men ever travelled less than Shakspeare, fer 
less than Raphael, few less than Hogarth, 

In referring to the assistance Painting may deriv 
from Science, I should omit a duty were I not tocal 
your attention to a most valuable contribution d 
knowledge and taste to Art,— Sir Charles Bell’ 
work on the ‘Anatomy of Expression.’ On em 
sulting such a book, the painter will find how litie 
he can trust to his own unassisted observations 


| Nature, in many cases, and particularly in all wih 


which disease, either of mind or body,—or death init 
many forms, have to do. And so it is with every 
thing in which scientific knowledge may assist the 
eye. 

In the study of Art we may take a hint from whit 
Burns has recorded of his study of Poetry. After 


| enumerating the stock of books to which he had 


access, when about sixteen years of age, he adds that 
a collection of English songs was his vade mecum, 


| “TI pored over them,” he tells us, “ driving my et 
| or walking to labour, song by song, verse by vert, 


carefully noting the true tender or sublime from the 
affectation and fustian; and Iam convinced I owe tt 
this practice much of my critic craft, such as its 
We here see how constantly the art that was to distie 
guish Burns was in his thoughts. This spoiled himfr 
a farmer, but enabled him to leave an undying nae 

In the loose language in which the productions d 
Art are spoken of we often hear of the creations 
the poet or the painter. But invention is combise 
tion, not creation; and in Painting whatever my 
with any degree of correctness be called cream 
can only be the monstrous or the false. Manner 
Art of every description is properly a creation of the 
pencil. It has graces, expressions, styles of compe 
sition, lights, shades, and colours all its own, and 
mistaken, by the mannerist himself and by his 
ployers, for the ideal. 
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Selection and Combination are then the principles 

yhich Invention, like everything else in Art, 
ws roceed; and in recurring so frequently to 
these, I would observe that I wish as much as pos- 
ale to avoid splitting general principles into rules, 
4s I constantly find that wherever a rule is laid 
down for practice in particular cases, instances will 
be found in Art in which it has been “ more honoured 


‘n the breach than the observance.” The only mode 


therefore in which instruction can be conveyed, 
afer the general principles derived from Nature are 
sated, is to draw attention, in detail, to the varieties 
of practice that have prevailed in different ages and 
«hools, and ascertain how far they are founded in 

uth,—not so much to recommend their imitation as 
to form tastes for ourselves that may serve for safe 
ides in new and untried ways. 

Invention and Expression are the powers that 
fave always first displayed themselves in Art, modi- 
fied, of course, by the existing conditions of society. 
In the dark ages, Religion was driven by the ferocity 
ofthe times into the Monastery and the Hermitage, 
shither she was accompanied by all that remained of 
Leaming. Convents, therefore, became the nurseries 
of Artand of Science, as well as of Religion, and 
sinting, in the hands of the medizeval artists, was 
lemsequently employed almost exclusively on con- 
templative and devotional subjects. Giotto was, I 
believe, the first dramatic painter of much genius,— 
and whether, in the age of Julius or Leo, he might 
have been what Raphael was, is a question that it 
may be honourable to both to ask, but which it is 
fir to both that it should be left without an 
tempt towards an answer. As it is, the advyan- 
tage, if it be but that of time, is on the side 


of Raphael, and he stands forward pre-eminently | 
is the painter of Christianity, not confined to the | 


ster, but entering into the world, adapted to the 
world,—sympathizing with all that is human, relieving 
be infirmities and satisfying all the real wants of our 
mature, to purify and to elevate it. And to be this 
itwas necessary that Raphael should be, as Fuseli 
callshim, “the warm master of our sympathies,” — 
s well as heir to all the highest powers of the artists 
who preceded him. 


The Cartoons make me present at the scenes they | 


represent more than the works of any other painter 
who has treated such subjects; and it is only in the 


tecdllection of them that I can fancy I have seen | 
the Apostles. It may be unfair to judge entirely of 


Leonardo's ‘Last Supper’ from our copy, fine as it 

ior I should say that, with the exception of that 

of the Saviour, all the heads there, are less satis- 

factory than those of the same personages in the 
ns, 

In their representations of humanity, the earlier 
Italian painters, as far as I can judge, seem to have 
gven portraits of persons about them, with little 
attention to propriety of character; in this respect 
reembling the naturalisti of the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. They were ideal only in their 
‘mpersonations of the divine. Where, however, their 
subjects were dramatic, their inventions are often 
very fine, and the engravings from the Campo Santo 
at Pisa will show you from whence many of the mate- 
tals of Raphael and Michael Angelo were derived. 
But whatever’ Raphael adopted, either from this 
eat treasure-house of Medieval Art or from other 
wources, he adopted to improve, which cannot perhaps 
be 80 strictly said of Michael Angelo, whose ‘ Last 
Judgment’ might probably have been better planned, 

unquestionably the principal figure might have 
been more finely conceived, had he never seen the 
last Judgment’ of Orcagna. 

The great work of that early painter, ‘ The 
‘mmph of Death’ has, however, not been 
umitated, to my knowledge, in its principal feature; 
deed the conception is so fine as to preclude 
tmendment. Nothing could be added, nothing 
faken from it without injury. Our associations of 
the skeleton form with Death have, it is true, to be 
@trid of at the first sight of the beldame of Orcagna, 
42 Attopos armed with a scythe, with streaming 
bait, and the wings and talons of a harpy. She 
~ the solicitations of a group of beggars, and 

ns towards a party of fair dames and gallant 
raliers who ar seated under the shade of orange 
{tees listening to minstrelsy, while cupids are flutter- 
"§ above them. This group is separated from the 








beggars by a heap of the dead and the dying, kings, | 
queens, churchmen, warriors, lords, and ladies, many 
of them still grasping in their hands the things of the | 
world. No finer sermon was ever painted;—and it | 
has a passage which I cannot but notice because it | 
does the highest honour to the painter's feelings, | 
when we consider the spirit of the age in which he 

lived. Among the poor and the miserable who are | 
calling on Death for relief, a wretched man extends 

towards the phantom his arms, from which both | 
hands have been lopped by the barbarity of the law, 

which is evident from the mutilation also of his | 
features. Now, though the obtrusion of objects of 
horror is, in most cases, unjustifiable,—yet here the 
humanity of the motive, undoubtedly that of in- 
teresting the better feelings of the rulers of his time, 
and opening their eyes to the cruelty of their laws, 
places the painter among the benefactors of his 
species. 

Thus it is that intentions and circumstances may 
so entirely change the character of the imagery of 
Painting as to render it impossible to lay down any 
mere rule to which an exception may not prove an 
excellence of the highest order. 

Hogarth, in his ‘Gin Lane,’ has accumulated 
objects of horror far beyond this...dn admirable 
critic, speaking of the coarse etching of this sub- 
ject, which was published by Hogarth at the lowest 
possible price that it’ might be accessible to the 
poor classes for whose instruction it was intended, 
says, “ Everything in the print, to use a vulgar ex- 
pression, tells. Every part is full of ‘ strange 
images of death.” It is perfectly amazing and 
astounding to look at. Not only the two prominent 
figures—the woman and the half-dead man, which 
are as terrible as anything which Michael Angelo 
ever drew,—but everything else in the print contri- 
butes to bewilder and stupify; the very houses, as I 
heard a friend of mine express it, tumbling all about 





| in various directions, seem drunk—seem absolutely | 


reeling from the effect of that diabolical spirit of | 
frenzy which goes forth over the whole composition. | 
To show the poetical and almost prophetical concep- | 
tion of the artist one little circumstance may serve. | 
Not content with the dead and dying figures which | 
he has strewed in profusion over the proper scene of | 
the action, he shows you what (of a kindred nature) | 
is passing beyond it. Close by the shell, in which,by | 
the direction of the parish beadle, a man is depositing | 
his wife, is an old wall, which, partaking of the uni- | 
versal decay around it, is tumbling to pieces. Through 
a gap in this wall are seen three figures, which appear 
to make a part in some funeral procession which is 
passing by on the other side of the wall out of the 
sphere of the composition. This extending of the 
interest beyond the bounds of the subject could only 
have been conceived by agreat genius. Shakspeare, 
in his description of the painting of the Trojan War 
in his ‘ Tarquin and Lucrece,’ has introduced a similar 
device where the painter made a part stand for the 
whole :— 
“ For much imaginary work was there, 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 

Griped in an armed hand; himself behind 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 

Stood for the whole to be imagined.” 
This he well calls imaginary work, where the spec- 
tator must meet the artist half way; and it is pecu- 
liar to the confidence of high genius alone to trust so 
much to spectators or readers. Lesser artists show 
everything distinct and full, as they require an object 
to be made out to themselves before they can com- 
prehend it.” 

I was unwilling to abridge this eulogium on Ho- 
garth, which is as just as it is eloquent and instruc- 
tive. It is from the pen of one of the most refined, 
one of the purest-minded and warmest-hearted of 
men—Charles Lamb; and it is only to be regretted 
that in his Essay on the great moral painter—the 
best ever written—he has introduced a comparison 
between him and Reynolds, disparaging to the latter. | 
Hogarth neither needs nor can gain any elevation in 
this way. Sir Joshua and he are as two great lumi- 
naries in the Art of their country, neither of which 
is in the slightest degree dimmed by the other. 

Christian Art was checked in its earliest stages by 
the dread of idolatry; and it seems from this fear 








that the first Christian artists refrained, or were pro- | 


hibited, from any attempt to introduce representa- 
tions of the real person of our Saviour into their 
works, Another reason for this is supposed to have 
resulted from a literal construction of the passage in 
Isaiah in which it is said, “He hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see Him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire Him.” The figurative 
image of the Good Shepherd was, therefore, adopted; 
at other times a lamb or a vine were the types resorted 
to, and even Orpheus alluring the beasts of the 
forest by the sound of his lyre became, though less 
frequently, a type of Christ teaching. This system 
of typical representation accounts for the frequent 
preference of subjects from the Old Testament. 
Abraham, in the act of sacrificing Isaac, alluded to 
the one great Sacrifice,—the rock struck by Moses 
was ‘‘the spiritual Rock, the stream, the Well of 
salvation,” and the ascension of Elijah to Heaven 
the ascension of our Lord.* 

This system was adopted also by Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine Chapel,—where Christ appears only as 
the Judge of the World;—and Raphael, in the fres- 
coes of the Vatican, complimented the Popes Julius 
the Second and Leo the Tenth by typical allusions 
to passages in their lives. The subjects in which 
1e has done this were no doubt suggested to him, 
and not perhaps such as he would have chosen; but 
the skill with which he has managed the unavoidable 
anachronisms cannot be too highly praised. 

When, however, near the close of his life, Raphael 
was employed by Leo to furnish a series of designs 
for tapestry, from the New Testament, to adorn the 
Sistine Chapel, he was no longer fettered by any 
other than the direct meaning of the story,—and he 
produced the Cartoons, of which the seven that (so 
fortunately for this country) belong to the Royal 
collection, and which are the only ones that exist, 
would alone have given him his transcendent reputa- 
tion, were they the only series of his works known to 
us, containing, as they do, the highest soarings of his 
genius. 

In ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ we see 
the Redeemer selecting his friends and ministers 
from the humblest class of men. In. ‘The Charge 
to Peter’ the choice is ratified in a still more solemn 
manner. In ‘The Death of Ananias’ and in ‘The 
Punishment of Elymas’ the gospel purity is vindi- 
cated,—at Lystra, and at the Beautiful Gate, its 
beneficence is manifested,—while at Athens it op- 
poses the pride of philosophy, and demands of the 


| sophists that they should become as little children, 


It is true these subjects might have been selected, as 
some of them have been, by other painters; but the 
peculiar feeling with which Raphael has treated them 
belonged to himself alone,—and there is not an in- 
stance in which any story of the series has been 
repeated by another hand, however great, which is 
not comparatively a failure. 

In * The Sacrifice at Lystra,’ the centre group, 
consisting of the kneeling priests and the man who 
is about to strike the victim, is taken from an antique 
bas-relief. But this group, though occupying the 
larger portion of the picture, is but accessory to the 
story of the miracle.—I have before noticed the in- 
troduction of the two sweet children at the altar— 
an exquisite emanation of Raphael's own gentle 
mind. The charm is not in their being there, but in 
their inattention to what is going on about them;— 
so natural and so unlike the mode in which children 
are often represented by inferior painters with ex- 
pressions beyond their years; and I would here 
remark, in passing, that Raphael as well as Michael 
Angelo, in their ‘ Holy Families,’ suffered themselves 
(and very rightly) to be guided by nature rather than 
by prescription. This, I think, will generally be 
found in comparing such subjects by them with the 
treatment usual among Medieval painters. In the 
beautiful unfinished marble by Michael Angelo in 
our Library, you will particularly observe the pre- 
ference of a natural to a mystical treatment. 

The happy invention by which the story of the 
miracle at Lystra is told by Raphael has been so 
often the theme of praise, that I need not dwell on 
it. But if, on this most admirable work, so filled 
with the very highest qualities of Art, I might ven- 
ture any remark in the way of objection, it would be 
on the action and expression of St. Paul. Nothing 
can be more elegant than the lines of the figure; 


* See ‘Handbook of Painting for Italy.’ 
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but (and this is rare’indeed with Raphael) the 
meaning is not clearly expressed. The left hand 
does not hold the drapery so that it could he torn, 
and the attitude altogether seems to me wanting in 
that energy that so peculiarly characterized St. Paul. 

How different he is from the earnest man who, 
on the steps of the Areopagus, directs the group 
of philosophers before him to the true God, you 
cannot fail to perceive. We here see St. Paul 
himself, the Paul whose fervid eloquence made 
Felix tremble and almost persuaded Agrippa to be- 
come a Christian as he stood in chains before them. 
In the whole wide range of Raphael's compositions I 
know not one, indeed, in which truth of expression 
and discrimination of character are carried farther 
than in this cartoon. The Stoic whose principles of 
self-denial and endurance may in some degree have 
prepared him for the reception of the new doctrine, 
or at any rate do not demand its rejection, stands 
with his head declined on his breast, his eyes closed, 
and his mantle closely wrapped about him, “ thinking 
from head to foot,” as it has been happily observed. 
Next to him a Cynic, with a mind as hard as the 
crutch on which he leans, listens not without some 
interest to a doctrine so little palatable to the rich 
man the luxurious. The Epicurean (the next figure) 
is amused rather than interested; and behind him 
an older man is solving in his mind some doubt 
to which the arguments of the apostle have given 
rise. The space between these and the Saint is filled 
by the “ eager disputants of the Academy,” while on 
the steps close behind him sits a caviller by nature, 
who is craftily watching for some contradiction— 
some illogical deduction in the chain of argument, 
and beyond him we see a gross figure, the personifi- 
cation of a sensuality that stands entirely between its 
victim and the pure religion that is preached for the 
first time in Athens. — But how striking is the con- 
trast presented to all these by the two nearest figures 
of the composition—Dionysius, the Areopagite, and 
Damaris. Their hearts are penetrated, they regard 
what they hear, not as a system of philosophy, but 
as divine truth, and they advance with a modest and 
earnest reverence to the Apostle, — expressed as 
Raphael alone could express it. 

If the head of the Saviour even as it appears in 
the copy which we possess of Leonardo’s great work 
be, as it seems to me, the best image of a coun- 
tenance of which no representation can ever satisfy 
u,s—the heads in ‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes’ 
and ‘ The Charge to Peter’ are perhaps the next in 
value. The expression “divine” is often applied to 
human works by an hyperbole of language which 
custom has sanctioned, but where is the power that is 
to give the divine in expression, or where the autho- 
rity by which the attainment is to be confirmed ? 
With a lofty conception of humanity we must be 
content. In Leonardo’s work such a conception 
shows us the ‘ Man of Sorrows,’ in ‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes’ the gentlest of masters, but in 
‘The Charge to Peter,’ where we expect so much 
more, Art could go no higher. 

Are, then, such subjects as this or ‘ The Tranfi- 
guration,’ or ‘The Last Judgment,’ not to be painted ? 
Whatever may be the answer to this question, an 
objection that rests on the inadequacy of human 
powers would exclude a great deal from Art that we 
should be sorry to lose. It would exclude, for in- 
stance, Claude's representations of the sun, or those 
of the matchless pencil of a great living master: 
and if Art may attempt nothing but with the hope 
of entire success it would be limited indeed. In all 
that relates to the imitation of material nature this 
question is settled by the principle I have endea- 
voured to illustrate, that deception is in no case the 
end of Art; and in what relates to higher things it is 
a question that had better perhaps be left open. At 
any rate, I will not presume to settle it. 

In speaking last season of that often-repeated sub- 
ject, ‘ The Sacrifice of the Innocents,’ I omitted to 
notice the only instance within my knowledge with 
which it has been touched, as I think, with true 
taste—an instance among the works of a painter of 
whom I know nothing, but from two or three very 
coarsely executed engravings in the volume pub- 
lished at Brussels of the collection of prints from 
the gallery of which Teniers had the care. It isa 
very small engraving from Domenic Feti, an Italian 
painter who lived in the early part of the seventeenth 





century. He has made the subject subsidiary to 
‘The Flight into Egypt.’ Joseph, as usual, leads an 
ass, on which Mary sits holding the Babe; and as 
they cross a narrow causeway they cannot avoid 
passing close to the bodies of two infants. The 
Virgin Mother lifts her veil with one hand as she 
looks down on them, and presses her child, with the 
other, closer to her bosom; while far off among distant 
hills a single mother flies with a child in her arms 
pursued by two horsemen, from whom the Holy 
Family are screened by some trees. In this way the 
two subjects are made to assist each other, and enough 
and not too much is indicated of the massacre. I 
am not aware of any similar treatment of the story, 
nor can I learn anything of Feti excepting from these 
small engravings, in none of which is the treatment 
of subject comparable to the one I have described. 

Though Titian stands secondary to Raphael in 
dramatic power, as Raphael does to Titian in colour, 
yet instances may be selected from his works in 
which neither the expression nor the story could be 
carried further. His ‘ Entombment of Christ’ in the 
Louvre, is a picture of the truest and deepest pathos, 
and would be so even were it unaided by its solemn 
evening effect. Nothing was ever conceived finer than 
the Mother in this picture, bowed down by sorrows but 
supported by the Magdalen, and contrasted by her 
ditferent though equally poignant expression of grief. 
Ina small picture by Titian, belonging to Mr. Rogers, 
of the apparition of our Lord in the garden to Mary, 
the treatment is scarcely below the subject, even in 
the principal figure,—but the conception of the 
Magdalen is beyond all praise. She seems to run 
forward towards her Master on her knees,—her 
streaming hair and drapery denoting the utmost 
rapidity of action, while her hand, extended to touch 
him, is suddenly checked by his words. It is to me 
by far the most expressive conception of the subject 
with which I am acquainted, not excepting its treat- 
ment by Raphael himself. 

The Venetian painters dealt much in allegory ;— 
but in some instances their meaning is obscure; and 
of one of the finest pictures of this class by Titian 
the key seems to me to be entirely lost. I allude to 
that of which the Academy possesses a copy by 
the late Mr. Geddes, from the original in the Borghese 
Palace at Rome. It is called, for want as I think of 
the true name, ‘ Sacred and Profane Love;’ and is 
a striking proof of what I have insisted on—that the 
Poetry of Art is something wholly independent on 
subject; for this splendid work is of the most poetic 
order. Not but that the want of its meaning is very 
tantalizing,—and it is evidently full of meaning. 

Had Titian intended the picture for what it is 
called, I am confident that he would have felt no 
difficulty in characterizing the personifications more 
clearly. But I have fancied that I couid entirely 


read the meaning of a lesser work, ‘The Ages of 


Human Life,’ in the possession of the Earl of Elles- 
mere.—On the right of this picture two children are 
asleep close to a road (the road of Life). One 
has been gathering flowers by the way-side, which 
are dropping from his hands, while a third child, 
who is the only one winged, is climbing the stem 
of a tree which is withered, signifying, possibly, the 
worthlessness of human pursuits. In the middle 
distance an old man sits on the ground in deep 
meditation, with a skull in each hand. Age has 
brought convictions that are unthought of by a 
young shepherd and shepherdness in the foreground. 
She is yet but little more than a child, and the youth 
seems for the first time to regard her with love — 
while she, wholly unconscious of this, looks innocently 
in his face. Nothing can be more charming than 
the expression of this pair, though they might cer- 
tainly have had more of personal beauty, and I 
remember, when I first saw the picture I felt this as 
a drawback, which has long ceased to be one with 
me, for it is with pictures as in real life,-we cease 
to regret the absence of beauty in those with whom 
we have become interested by long acquaintance. 

In looking at such pictures the allegory is apt to 
be forgotten in the actors. You will remember the 
fine Paul Veronese, belonging to Mr. Hope, which 
was exhibited last summer at the British Gallery. 
I mean that in which the painter has represented 
himself between Virtue and Vice,and choosing Virtue. 
Yet he looks back, and no wonder, for Viee is the 
more beautiful to the eye, and the almost invisible 


talons that he has placed at the ends of her fie! 

do not interfere with the exact symmetry of “a 

and arms. Many other instances might be aaa 

of — —— in which the moral cena 

to say the least, is rendere a : 

oftreatment. ry Dy the mu 
The truth is, that such subjects h 

been more often chosen with 

turesque than with any 

Veronese and by Rubens, 


ave probably 


when the choice of his subject w 

the autograph letter, preserved at Cologne, he gi 
as a reason for selecting the ‘ Crucifixion of St. Peter 
asa subject to present to the church in Which he 
was christened, that the circumstance of the head 
of the Saint being downward made a novel and fing 
incident for a picture. This is the ruling prineip| 
also of his magnificent history of Mary de Me 
dicis, a series of subjects which he was fortunately 
allowed to treat entirely in his own way ;—for, hor. 
ever our individual tastes may object to this or thy 
mode of treatment, it is best always that the painter 
should do that which he can best do. When Rey. 
nolds expressed great admiration of a style of Ar 
entirely distinct from his own, Northcote asked hin 
why he did not attempt something like it,—and th 
reply was, “ A painter cannot always do what be 
may wish,—he must content himself with doing What 
he can,” g 

But here, however, I must notice the wide diffe. 
ence between allegory, so lightly treated, in thy 
hands of Paul Veronese and of Rnbens, by whe 
may properly be called subjective Art, that wher 
Art is nearly everything,—and the noble use 
which it may be applied, as in the example I har 
taken from Orcagna’s ‘ Triumph of Death,’ in whid 
the allegory is paramount, and so simply and ean. 
estly expressed as to be intelligible to every class d 
mind.—To Orcagna indeed the Art of Painting wy 
unknown, and an objective treatment was therefor 
the only one possible to him. 

It may seem presumptuous in one who has neve 
been in Italy to speak of the Sistine Chapel. Bet 
I have done so on former occasions, and without a 
good an excuse as I can now offer, the opportunity 
of showing you some drawings from Michael Angel, 
and among them a very fine copy of the full sz 
of the head of his Delphic Sibyl, made by the distin 
guished artist who preceded Mr. Howard in this place, 
and for the loan of which I am obliged to hiss, 
Mr. Henry Phillips. I will not attempt to expatiat 
on this wonderful union of youthful beauty with insp- 
ration. On comparing it with the best existing er 
graving, you will see, at once, how impossible its 
to form anything like an estimate of the characte 
and expression of the heads in the Sistine Chapel by 
the transcripts we possess, and how invaluable would 
be a series of copies of the size and excellence of this’ 
Of the inventions and compositions only of Micha 
Angelo can we judge from the prints. 

The Cartoon of Pisa is, as you know, a work 
of entire invention; and varied and admirable 
as are its incidents, one of the finest consists, 2 
itself, of nothing more than the tearing of a stocking 
Connected, however, with the story, and expressive 
of the eagerness of the veteran who forces his dripping 
foot through it, in his haste to obey the summons a 
the trumpet, it becomes heroic. Nicolo Poussin has 
almost exactly copied this finely conceived figure® 
his ‘Sacrament of Baptism,’ but there the actim 
wants the motive that animates the old soldier @ 
Michael Angelo; the garment is not torn, and th 
translation of the figure, bereft of so much of 
meaning, cannot well be justified. a 

Apart from Rembrandt's want of choice m cht 
racter, his powers as a dramatic painter are of 
very highest order. His etchings I believe are m» 
instance from his pictures, but form a distinct and 
large class of his works. Though it is not my P* 
pose, at present, to speak of Chiar-oscuro, yet ; 
cannot but notice one instance among these of att! 
original conception resulting from light and shade. Ye 
are all acquainted with his little picture, at Dulwxt 





* A society is now forming for the purpose of i 
engravings from the old masters, and there is = 
great reason to hope that, at no distant time, bar 
| enabled to form a much better estimate of Michael Ange 
| from engravings than is at present possible. 
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Frecob’s Dream, $0 poetic and 80 entirely unlike | judges in Art. “What does he”—meaning ourself | 


t of the same subject by any other 

‘ster. Among his etchings there is another version 

rhe Dream, equally original and quite distinct 
m this. Jacob sleeps on a platform of ground, 

‘1 -av in the composition, 

— bp an ane to the base of the picture, 
is figure being seen through its steps; asingle angel 
ascends above, and others hover over him. We 


must call them angels, but they are the strange little | 


mals that always appear as such in the works 
ndt, and, however unwillingly, we must 
becontent so to receive them. Still it is impossible 
ot to regret that this beautiful conception, so truly 
dreamlike, had not occurred to a painter whose 
tions of angelic beings accorded better with the 
ived ones. 
— of these etchings, the reception of the 
Prodigal by his father, is a very fine and natural 
conception of the story. The poor penitent has 
sank on his knees on the threshold of his early 
home, and with his hands clasped and not daring to 
iook up, seeks to hide himself in the arms and 
ample robes that are extended in forgiveness over 
jim. The expression of the father is equally true, 
nor can the common objection to Rembrandt's cha- 
reters be made to the parent, though in the prodi- 
one of his ugliest figures, there is some excuse 
for the emaciated limbs and shaggy head, as indi- 
cating the extreme wretchedness to which his follies 
had reduced him. 

But among the etchings of Rembrandt, from 
which I prefer to take examples rather than from 
his pictures, as they are more accessible, the most 
admirable in conception is perhaps that from the 
history of Abraham, in which the Patriarch and his 
gn are’ alone in the mountain.—The youth stands 
before his father, his hands resting on the bundle of 
yood. Behind Abraham is a pan of fire, and Isaac 
tas just asked, “ Where is the lamb for a burnt 
ofering?” The unconscious manner of the boy, 
yho does not even look at his father while asking a 
question that pierces through his heart, is finely 
contrasted with that of Abraham,—who draws near 
his son, looks him steadily in the face, and, with one 
hand on his breast as if to keep down the pangs he 
feels, points to Heaven with the other, while he yet 
avoids a direct reply. We see in his expression all 
ve may suppose him to feel. Agony of mind which 
he must suppress, mixed with a dread that his own 
constancy may fail him, and with uncertainty of the 
constancy of Isaac. It is supposed that but one 
feling can fill the breast at one moment; yet may 
ve not imagine that one feeling a bitter compound 
ofmany thoughts ?—I believe so,—and though it is 
very true that it is not in the power of Art, in every 
case, to explain, by itself, the nature of a strong 
emotion, yet it has to the utmost fulfilled its office 
when the expression, as in this instance, entirely 
comesponds with our previous knowledge of the 
subject. 





Fixe-Ant Gosstrp.—Mr. Rodd has replied at 
some length, and in print, to our comments on 
his Letter relating to the Chandos Portrait; and 
ifto the exhibition of a defective argument he had 
wot added that of a defective temper we might 
have been inclined to discuss with him certain 
of his issues. Mr. Rodd, however, does more to 
discredit his own argument than we could do for 
him. The language which he employs indicates 
@ state of mind unfavourable to sound conclu- 
sons—while it withdraws him from any right to the 
courtesies of fair discussion. Opinions which Mr. 
Rodd bases mainly on a reference to his own supe- 
nor wisdom lose something of their weight when they 
speak in terms which wisdom is habitually careful to 
shun.—Of course Mr. Rodd reiterates his belief that 
the Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare is an original by 
Comelius Jansen, “and taken from the life.” This 
Mr. Rodd has a very good right to do; and we should 
have no objection, if it might be lawful for us to 
keep our own opinion Mr. Rodd’s notwithstanding. 
ir. Rodd is as positive as ever about Jansen’s man- 
mer: for he tells us—what we had to learn—that 
Jansen copied no one's style, nor was his style 
copied."_There is much in Mr. Roda’s letter which 
will make the reader smile. He is decidedly of 
pinion that picture-dealers are the only possible 


before which and him a | 


| —“know,” says Mr. Rodd, “ of the composition of 
|a picture? Did he ever clean one ?—Shade of Mr. 
| Seguier ?” but this is amusing. Surely a gentleman 

may be a first-rate judge of the purity of a piece of 
linen without having washed it!—In a word, Mr. 
Rodd’s opinion, and his argument in support of it, 
both are, that we know nothing of the matter and he 
knows all about it: and, like a man not quite satis- 
fied of the soundness of either, he reinforces them, 
as he imagines, by very rude language. 

There is a great scheme on foot for an extensive 
excavation of the ancient remains of Assyria, at 
Babylon as well as at Nineveh, in concert with the 
Sultan, who is himself forming a National Museum. 
After having acquired for our country at a nearly 
nominal expenditure a collection of such rare treasures 
as the Nineveh Marbles, valued at a price varying 
from 40,0002. to 50,000. our Government has granted 
the insignificant sum of 1,500/. for further researches! 
This is not in the spirit with which Mr. Layard’s 
book has been received by the public: for a second 
edition of 2,000 copies has been sold to the trade 
before they were ready for issue. 

The Murillo at present on view at Mr. Walton’s 
studio in Bond Street will, we apprehend, fail to 
satisfy those acquainted with good examples of the 
master. Once, it is said, an ornament of the Alcazar, 
this picture has been confided for sale to some Spanish 
merchants in London by the Sefior Don José de 
Loyzaga, of Madrid. That it has been submitted to 
the English eye without the intervention of the im- 
pairer we cannot bring ourselves to believe: missing 
in it those diaphanous and sweet-coloured tones which 
reconcile those acquainted with Italian treatments 
to the peasant-like presentments of the artist. A 
careful investigation of the contours leads to the 
belief that the hardness observable, more especially 
in the heads of the Virgin and of the cherubs by 
whom she is surrounded, is the result of restorations 
effected by a hand which had little knowledge of or 
sympathy with what Mr. Stirling has so aptly desig- 
nated as the vapoury peculiarities of the prince of 
Sevillian painters. 


Mr. Charles Fox, the eminent line engraver and 
water-colour draughtsman, died at Leyton in Essex, 


on Thursday last of a disease of the heart. He 
was a native of Norfolk, and served his time as 
an engraver to Mr. W. C. Edwards—known by his 
excellent line engravings after Vandyck’s head of 
Inigo Jones and Jackson's portrait of Flaxman. 
When his time was out, Mr. Fox set off for London; 
and wishing to improve himself in his art, engaged 
himself to Mr. John Burnet as an assistant. The 
first plate on which he was employed by Mr. Burnet 
was the well-known engraving of the ‘ Letter of 
Introduction,’ after Wilkie. Mr. Fox continued to 
assist Mr. Burnet till the time of his death; aiding and 
advising his master, and his master aiding and ad- 
vising his assistant, in all joint and even separate 
undertakings. Mr. Fox’s best work is his admirable 
large line engraving of Sir George Murray, after 
Pickersgill ; and the most extensive undertaking which 
he lived to complete is the line engraving of ‘ Queen 
Victoria’s First Council,’ after Wilkie. His head of 
Mr. Burnet is finely rendered; and his small book- 
plate for the * Waverley Novels’ of Sir Jeffrey Hud- 
son in the ‘ Tour,’ after Wilkie, is not to be surpassed 
in its way. He was engaged at the time of his death 
on a large engraving of ‘The Fight Interrupted,— 
one of the famous Mulreadys in the Sheepshanks 
Collection. The etching was nearly completed,—and 
is very masterly. Mr. Fox's water-colour portraits 
—executed for his own amusement and improvement 
and for the gratification of a large circle of friends— 
are in the best style of the art. He never missed the 
right expression, and his attitudes though carefully 
selected never showed the result of study. He took 
Mr. Denning for his master in this line of Art, and 
| excelled him in breadth of handling. Had Mr. Fox 
| chosen to follow portraiture instead of his favourite art 
of engraving, Mr. Richmond would not have reigned 
without a rival. He had a naturally good, and at 
the same time a finely cultivated, sense of the beau- 
tiful in Art: and was the great judge at the Chiswick 
Horticultural Fétes—the principal growers, Mr. 
| Beck of Isleworth and others, never thinking a flower 
| well set or well grown or true in form and colour 








unless Mr. Fox had pronounced such judgment on 
it.—He was in his 55th year. 

A French paper gives the following details relating 
to works at the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon.— 
An immense circular crypt has been dug beneath the 
dome; within which, on three shafts of green marble 
the sarcophagus containing the emperor's coffin will 
repose. The block of porphyry which the curious 
are now flocking to see on the Quai d'Orsay is 
destined to cover the sarcophagus. A lower gallery, 
paved in mosaics and lined with marble bas-reliefs 
representing the principal events in the Emperor's 
life, will admit the public to circulate about the sar- 
cophagus. Twelve colossal statues in white marble 
—of which six are already placed—will sustain an 
upper gallery whence it may be looked down on and 
its details examined from above. These allegorical 
statues, from the chisel of Pradier, represent the 
principal branches of human activity—Science, Le- 
gislation, War, Arts, &c. A magnificent altar of 
black marble veined with white rises in front of the 
tomb. Four large and beautiful columns, also of 
black and white marble, support the canopy of 
carved and gilt wood. Ten broad steps, each cut 
from a single block of Carrara marble, lead up to 
the funeral altar. Beneath this altar is the passage 
to the lower gallery above spoken of; whose entrance 
is guarded on either side by the tombs, in black mar- 
ble, of Bertrand and Duroc—dead marshals keeping 
wait at the door of the imperial dead. The marbles 
employed in the construction of this tomb cost not 
less than a million and a half (60,0002.) in the rough: 
—the sculptures and bas-reliefs executed by Simart 
cost six hundred thousand francs (24,000/.) The 
block of porphyry for the covering of the sarcophagus 
weighs 45,000 kilogrammes ;—its extraction and car- 
riage to Paris cost one hundred and forty thousand 
franes (5,6001.) It comes from the shore of Lake 
Onega.—Between the tombs of Bertrand and Duroc 
a shrine will be erected to receive the sword of Auster- 
litz, the Imperial Crown, and eighty standards cap- 
tured under the Empire. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS,—LAST WEEK but ONE. 
—Grand Equestrian Performances, EVERY EVENING—the Féte 
of Flowers—the Gigantic Heads—the celebrated Match of the 
Twenty-five Vaulters—M. Franconi will exhibit his highly-trained 

lorses—Graceful Feats of Horsemanship, by Mesdles. Caroline, 
Mathilde, Clarke, Amaglia, Ducos, Palmyre Anato, &c. &c.; MM 
Loisset Sen., Newsome, Nief, young Loisset, Wehle, Candler, &c.— 
The Entertainments will be accompanied by the Eccentricities of 
Messrs. Auriol, Leclair, young Auriol, and Mohamet.—Commence 
at Eight o’clock. S SRR INS 

GKAND MORNING PERFORMANCES every WEDNESDAY 
and FRIDAY; commence at Two o'clock. 





The Music to Racine’s ‘Athalie, with an English 
Adaptation of the Lyrics. By W. Bartholomew, 
Esq. Composed by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Op. 74. Posthumous Works, No. 2. 

Tue fate and fame of the ‘ Athalie’ of Racine may at 

first sight appear singular and unmerited to those who 

find it hard to feel any enthusiasm for a drama in 
which every species of conventionalism is united, and 
more than one anachronism expressed* as well as 
understood—and who fancy that a French classical 
tragedy on a Biblical subject, written for the use of 
young ladies, and with choral interludes, comprises 
asmany wun-realities as can well be assembled within 
the compass of one work of Art. Seeing that the 
quintessential formalist for whose seminary at Saint- 

Cyr ‘Athalie’ was composed could not or would 

not allow it to be there represented, timid hopers 

might have fancied that there was small chance of 

a work commanded and neglected by a De Main- 

tenon gaining acceptance under a Parabere, or Pom- 

padour, or Du Barri dynasty. But Boileau knew 
his world better when he promised the Dramatist, 
downcast at the rejection of ‘ Athalie,’ that this board- 
ing-school play should become a classic. Our neigh- 
bours—though turning~away from the Oratorio with 

a persevering indifference—seem for the last two 

hundred years to have had a hankering for scriptural 

subjects on the stage, either thoroughly operatized 
or thrown into the form of the spoken play with in- 





* The well-known adjurations of Noah's contumacious 
spouse in the old Chester Mystery are hardly so singular 
(the times, canons, and conditions of Art considered) as & 
burst like the following in an Israelitish drama.— 

Que de son nom, que de sa gloire 
Il ne reste plus de mémoire; 
Que ni lui ni son Christ ne regnent plus sur nous. 
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troduced music. In spite, moreover, of their adhe- 
rence to the unities, &c. &c., the amount of musical 
and dramatic experiments sanctioned by them— 
whether it assume the form of a setting of Anacreon’s 
Odes, or of a symphonizing of Shakspeare’s plays, 
or of the ballet on the story of ‘Susannah’ admired by 
Miss Biddy Fudge, or of M. Félicien David's no- 
mystery ‘ Eden’—has taken a range far wider than 
we have ever been willing to embrace.—Since the 
first production of the ‘Athalie’ as a posthumous 
work, its choruses, lyrics, &c. have been set and 
re-set in France; though the oblivion into which the 
several attempts have fallen renders a complete cata- 
logue of the settings here impossible. Among the 
more famous versions are one by the clever, labor- 
ious, and ungraceful Gossec,—and another by tiat 
more gifted but little less pains-taking worker (though 
he may be said to have wrought in filigree), Boieldieu. 

But beyond the circle of French sympathies and 
French devotion—in worlds where there was no de 
Sévigné to catch the tone of the hour, of the man and 
of the composition as finely as that Lady did when she 
declared that the poet “aime Dieu comme il amait 
ses maitresses; il est pour les choses saintes comme 
il était pour les profanes”—the ‘ Athalie’ of Racine 
has been dramatically and musically in request. In 
Germany, the birth-land of Handel—at a period when 
it is more than probable that the fact of the Giant 
having set the same scriptural story in a musical 
form was unknown—we find that some half century 
after the production of ‘Athaliah’ in barbarous 





England a version of the choruses to Racine’s ‘Athalie’ 
was set by John Abraham Peter Schulz, Concert- 
master to the notorious Prince Henry of Prussia and | 
afterwards Kapellmeister at Copenhagen. ‘This was | 
a composer of some learning and enterprise, who | 
seems to have tried his hand upon some of the most | 
popular subjects of the day—to have broken one lance | 
with Handel's ‘ Messiah’ by writing on the same 
august theme, another with Paisiello by setting ‘ II | 
Barbiere,’ and a third with Berton by giving his ver- 
sion of ‘ Aline. But how odd is Fame! The above 
works of pretension and skill live but in the pages of | 
a biographical dictionary; whereas the ‘Rheinwein- | 
lied,’—a trifle probably thrown off by Schulz to please | 
some jolly companions who must have easy music to | 
clink their full glasses to,—has travelled from one end 
of Europe toanother. More recently the choruses to | 
* Athalie’ were set (with an eye to Paris rather than | 
to Berlin perhaps) by Mozart’s bugbear and Weber's 
master, that ingenious yet somewhat empirical genius 
the Abbé Vogler. 

Once let a taste or a reputation take root and be- | 
come a tradition—and the number of shocks, casual- 
ties, and vicissitudes through which it will contrive 
to live and to influence its possessors is sufficient to 
baffle calculation. Could Frederic the Great—the | 
friend of Voltaire,—the despotic amateur who would 
play three flute concertos at every evening’s concert, 
—the King who did not think it beneath his philoso- 
phy or dignity angrily to combat the caprices of a 
Mara—look out from his tomb in the Garnison Kirche 
at Potsdam, might he not exclaim, like the French 
monarch (albeit without the “ Jarni!”’) “I know 
my Prussia no longer!” Let Freiligrath sing what 
would be the philosophical despot’s amazement on 
encountering such romantic innovators as a Ronge 
—ora Meyerbeer! But amid the revolutions which 
have taken place in Belief, Opinion, and Art, it 
is strange to perceive that the love for that which 
seems to us of all factitious things the most facti- 
tious, of all national things the most national — 
the classical drama of France — has survived in 
Germany. Those who have been at all able | 
to keep pace with his present Majesty of Prussia | 
in his devotional dilettantism will without much | 
trouble understand why the very qualities belong. | 
ing to ‘ Athalie’ which repel our sympathies should 
invite those of a Court at once sentimentally 
devout and pedantically classical. Accordingly, 
*Athalie’ was again disinterred a few years since; | 
and as Mendelssohn was then serious Court com- 
poser, and since none of the former French or Ger- 
man musical essays had been successful, he was 
commissioned to re-set the interludes of Racine. 

The remembrance of these facts throwsa light and | 
a lustre upon the music thus produced :—the com- 
mencement at least of which could hardly have been | 
a labour of love. Flat, however, and inflated as | 

> 





Racine’s lyrics seem to us, they are too strictly 
accordant with the canons of French versification 
and too highly polished to be beyond the pale of a 
real musician’s sympathies when he had once wrought 
himself into the story, the manner of its treatment, 
and the hoop-and-powder formality of its style. At 
least, there are few signs in Mendelssohn’s music of 
its being produced invitd Minervd. All must admire 
the manner in which the composer has availed himself 
of the resources of his art, under conditions little less 
arbitrary than those which attended his setting of the 
‘ Antigone’ choruses—but none can lament over the 
work as a piece of labour lost or effect failed. It is 
stately, spirited, various, and highly finished ; and even 
when divested of all the scenic arrangements which 
belong to it, will prove, we are inclined to think, 
steadily and permanently attractive —beside the 
‘ Joseph’ of Méhul, the solitary specimen of sacred 
stage-music which is substantial enough to bear trans- 
plantation into a sacred concert-room. 

This statement, however, must not suffice by way 
of criticism; and since, on every account, some under- 
standing of the conditions under which it was written 
and some knowledge of its several parts and propor- 
tions are necessary to the enjoyment of the music to 
‘Athalie’ about to be produced in England, we shall 
return to the work again: having on the present occa- 
sion rambled away so far into anecdote as to have no 


| room left for analysis. 





Royat Socrery or Musicrans.—A legacy from Miss 
Fenn, the grand-daughter of Dr. Boyce, to the amount 


| of 1,0007., has just been announced as a recent addi- 
tion to the treasury of the Royal Society of Musi- | 


cians.—Those who meddle with Salique laws, we are 


| aware, have no light task before them; but an atten- 


tive perusal of the statutes of this same Royal Society 
has convinced us that reform is eminently needed if 
in any respect it is to keep pace with the time. Such 
progress must have been expected by the founders, 
since a clause in the charter expressly ordains that— 
“the members have full power to make, constitute, and 
ordain such statutes, bye-laws, and ordinances which shall 
appear to them to be good, necessary, and expedient for 
the government, order and regulation of the said society, 
and every member thereof; and for effectually carrying into 
execution the charitable purposes and intentions thereof; 
and at their will and pleasure to revoke, change, and alter the 


| same, or any of them, and the said statutes, b: e-laws, and 


ordinances, not being repugnant to the law and statutes of 
this realm.” 

It would be a pity if the framers of this charter 
should prove to have been in advance of their de- 
scendants. This legacy of Miss Fenn’s (joined to 
rumoured applications to Mdlle. Jenny Lind which 
have recently been going the round of the press) 
gives us an excellent opportunity of putting one or 
two home questions, and of calling attention to one 
or two points which are ill-considered, if not unjust. 
On what pretext of Art, Nature, or Humanity is it 
that the Royal Society of Musicians admits no female 
members? ‘To eyes unused to charters and to the 
quibbles which (barnacle-wise) encrust the same, 
there seems nothing organic in the laws or statutes, 
even as they stand, to forbid such memberships ; 
and yet it was the exclusive “ No” of the Royals 
which led to Miss Masson’s energetic and successful 
efforts to found a Society of Female Musicians. It 
appears to the eyes of common sense a fantastic and 
irrational thing to open the doors of relief to the 
relict of a Trumpeter, or the daughter of one who 
has been a brave Bassoon in his day, and to declare 
that the Pianist and the Harpist is ineligible for 
admission merely because she does not wear doublet 
and hose.—The wholesale exclusion of singers, mem- 
bers of the Choral Fund, &c., appears to us no 
less at variance with a truly artistic spirit; since it 
is to be hoped that singers may sometimes deserve 
the “style and title’ of musicians as well as the 
beaters of drums, or the janissary folk who devote 
their energies to cymbal, triangle, and Chinese bells, 
—and who, according to the letter of present inter- 
pretation, are eligible as members.—To return to 
our first objection—besides being despotically capri- 
cious, this Median and Persian edict against women 
seems to us rather mean so long as men are willing 
to benefit by a Miss Fenn’s beneficence,—to entreat 
a Mdlle. Lind to sing them a check for 5001. or 
more,—or (what is worse) to profit by the services of 
any less famous soprano who has before her eyes 
“the fear of making enemies” were she to refuge to 








sing for a charity in which—if solitary and 
most in need of assistance—she has neither w.” 
share! Such inconsistency reminds us ofa ey 
anecdote, which we beg leave to quote from om 
funct periodical,_vouching, at the same oi 
its authenticity. The writer was speaking : 7 
in Guiana, and of the weary lot of an En “ish 
who is— oie ad 
“‘ wearing out hope, energy, and genius j i 
: thay Paces. Bh n try i 
possible conditions to civilize her husband's neat” 
own life peradventure being the saddest slavery of all 
some birthday or anniversary,” continues the narrat, 4 
holiday was to be kept by a great dinner at the cost of ' 
This by no means meant permission to turn the . 
attle loose to forage for themselves, but implied th a 
ing of the bill of fare by the mistress, the arrangem — 
tables, and, during the morning some personal su ent of 
ence of the pots and pans, since the Ariadnes aah 
were apt to turn lazy and ‘ let things burn’ if « Missis’ - 
to overlook them. Well, the broiling, and boiling and fry 
and stewing on the most liberal scale were at last ha i, ; 
through, and the lady of —— retired to her bower wat 
book, happy to be rid of her housewifery, Scareely hed 
poor gentlewoman sate for three minutes at peace “ 
retreat was assailed by a squall from Ariadne and Philig 
joined by a whimpering chorus from Andromache, Sq 
Nausicaa, and heaven knows how many more eben Gn 
and Goddesses! ‘Well! what now” said the weary : 
prietress, laying aside her book witha sigh, It app : 
that the gentlemen would not allow the plaintiffs to 
down at table with them. ‘ Jt was not,’ they insisted ‘4 
ladies’ party!” j ” 
Since, probably, at the One Hundred and Eleveng 
Anniversary Festival of the Royal Society of Mus 
cians, which is to be held on the 22nd of this moni 
a report of Miss Fenn’s legacy and of the petitions 
Mdlle. Lind will be laid on the table, we beg to eq 
tribute the above anecdote as an opportune additi 
to the mirth and the wisdom of the assembly, The 
can be, seriously, small earthly reason why ing 
sistencies so flagrant as the one to which we aj 
attention should not be at once examined into 
seriously dealt with. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Signor Costa } 
already brought the Sacred Harmonic Society may 
steps nearer to a perfect execution of * Tsrael’ tha 
it has ever before stood. The intonation of ti 
singers can be still mended, in one or two of ty 
more difficult choruses; particularly in ‘ He sent 
thick darkness,’ ‘And with the blast, and in tha 
favourite of ours ‘The people shall hear—mus 
how much newer than if it had been written yests 
day! These are most of, if not all, the faults of exer 
tion calling for remark—since otherwise the chorw 
went excellently. The organ part written by Ma 
delssohn which was used relieved the full orcheds 
from those harsh confusions which we have bea 
accustomed to hear; while the wind-accompaniment 
added by Signor Costa with unobtrusive delicacy 
and sound judgment illustrated in another mos! 
important point the recent gains of the Society, 
As for the Oratorio itself, each new hearing tenis 
to its exaltation, and tempts anew every hear 
who has a touch of poetry or of music in his nature 
enthusiasm. We were struck yesterday week with te 
great loftiness of the solo music,—the duett for th 
two soprani excepted, which is merely a pleasat 
piece of old-fashioned warbling calling for youg 
voices unimpeachably in tune. This portionof‘Isme! 
has been undervalued, owing to the overwhelmi 
splendour of the choruses—yet more because it 8 
generally its fate to be under-sung. Yet the tent 
bravura ‘ The enemy said’ might be made as inspit 
ing as ‘Sound an alarm,’ if given in the true trumpé 
tones of triumph which belong to it. Then, too, the 
soprano air ‘ Thou didst blow’ is waiting for a Mirias 
who feels the grandeur of the situation, and does.a# 
confine herself to considering the flowing passig# 
as things to be evenly executed. Miss Birch mut 
be called to account for her utterly mistaken vers@ 
of ‘Sing ye unto the Lord.’ Though we admit, m 
enjoin, a shake at the close of the chaunt* & 
warranted and needful—we cannot bear it thre 
times used—neither as thrust in by the lady on the 
word “gloriously.” Still less is it sufferable thats 
cantilena which is to be followed by a chorus 
be sung so entirely out of ¢empo as totally to desttyy 

"te 





* There is some tradition of an amazing roulade in ths 
place (probably on the word “ thrown”) made by Madame 
Mara, the effect of which was electrical. All this old mus 
is susceptible of ornament ; as such appealing to singers @ 
the highest class, and demanding as much judgment 8 
executive power. In these days, however, the latter #™ 
much treated as if it precluded the former. 
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idea of response. This is not Handelian : the | 
a not recitative, but Miriam's “ answer,” — | 
“ ‘s barf and, as such, its motion and propor- | 
ew respected. What we have complained of 
~ sical faults,—the cure of which is easy: 
ns sing them to be cured, the singer might still | 
+P bout the confines of the world of the highest 
ma awe language. The golden gates of this are | 
per to few; and had we not heard Malibran utter 
# of Miriam like a Prophetess, with a spirit in 
om ‘nd a triumph in every word that ab- 
re Jy made her solitary voice grander than the 
Ai we might fancy that excess of admiration 
ngkes US captious and craving. But it is not so: | 
the finer that our general style of choral per- 
mance becomes, the more do we feel the need of 
porresponding improvement in the solo singers. . M iss | 
nalby and Mr. Lockey sang the smooth duett . hou 
thy mercy’ better than we ever heard it given— 
od Mr. Phillips and Mr. Machin ‘The Lord is a 
man of War’ SO spiritedly as to be encored. The 
Hailstone chorus’ and the opening chorus of the | 
snd part too were repeated. The hall was very 


prase 


only, 


§p, James’s.—French Comic Opera.—Those silly | 
reople who imagine that to disparage trash is to 
‘countenance all that is simple, graceful, and pleas- | 
ig in Art are hereby desired to go and hear Grétry’s | 
Richard Cceur de Lion’ in King Street. Yet the 
msical execution is by no means sans reproche. | 
\inirably as M. Coudere acts, his voice will no | 
onger bear him bravely through Blondel’s music: 
hile M. Bonnamy sings the part of the captive 
Monarch in a painful and ill-used tone—not put on 
ith the character, and therefore calculated to | 
ncite other than sad emotions. But the charm of | 
be music, when it is not swallowed up in a too 
meat area—as was the case at Covent Garden in | 
842 [see Ath. No. 781]—-was felt on Monday as 
rumpletely as though it had been asurprise. Some of 
he French cognoscenti have characterized Grétry 
s oe who painted capital portraits but could 
at compose a picture. The mot is quite too fine 
impair our pleasure. The naif, quaint, winning 
fow of melody, the total absence of languor or 
of vulgarity or of commonplace, the sense of the 
ttivalresque and of the picturesque which pervade 
his Opera, make it a master-work of its class. May 
never hear a note by Gluck performed in the 
high classical style (at present our strongest musical 
desire) if we cease to take the liveliest pleasure in 
the music of Grétry! The score used at Mr. Mit- 
cell's theatre is that re-scored by M. Adam some 
ago, on the revival of the work at the Opéra 
mique of Paris. But Grétry, as we know, did not | 
ielieve in the orchestra—leaving many of his later 
weras to be scored by M. Panseron pére: and on 
the whole M. Adam has applied the new colours of 
uw day to the elder work with discretion. The 
hove indifference of the Liégeois being a musical 
fact, it would have been no sin, we think, to have 
laced ‘ Richard’ by a new overture, to replace the 
mercilessly long pot-pourri which at present ushers 


nt in. 





Harmarket.—On Monday, ‘Othello’ was revived ; 
vith Mr. Wallack as the Moor, Mr. Kean as Tago, 
Miss Laura Addison as Desdemona, Mrs. Kean as 
Enitia, and Mr, Creswick as Cassio. Such was the 
‘at; managerial caprice, in which novelty rather 
than fitness has been consulted. Mr. Wallack as 
Otiello is a quiet old gentleman, much abused, and 
carefully expressing himself in very good blank verse; 
~Mr. Kean as Jago is a kind of puritan preacher who 
Rrenges on his friends the wrongs of the world by a 
vell-calculated scheme of hypocrisy and self-seeking; 

Creswick as Cassio isa pedant who measures out 
tery syllable of his utterance, and is so careful of 
Ppneties that to make him drunk, which the scene 
ani was like performing a miracle;—and Mrs. 
Enilia, converts the attendant into a lady of cautious 

genteel manners who certainly would never 
have stolen a handkerchief or held the convenient 
‘pions ascribed to her by Shakspeare. We make 


|* Paulus Jovius.’ 


tan, wanting physical robustness for such a part as | 


desperate attempt to present an old play under a new | His vengeance is wreaked in the shape of a law-suit 


aspect. Miss Addison’s Desdemona was, however, an 
exception to the incongruous rule of the evening. 
Had her performance been less monotonous and less 


| constrained in its general style, it would have been 


still more pleasing. One passage, the vehement decla- 
ration of her innocence, told with much effect. Mr. 
Wigan, also, must be named as an exception. His 
Roderigo was good; and the part which he bore in 
the business of the play, though subordinate, was a 
relief amidst the series of cross-purposes that per- 
plexed the mind in the main passages. The house 
was well attended. 


O.tympic.—On Monday, Fletcher's comedy of ‘The 


| refuge. 
















which deprives Montague of his estate. The Duke 
follows up his triumph by stripping the Duchess of 
her jewels and turning her out of doors. Montague, 
meanwhile, having compromised with his creditors, is 


| permitted by them to retain a few hundred louis d’ors 


with which to recommence the world as a merchant. 
But, ignorant of the ways of the market, he falls a victim 
to three sharpers— Laverdine, a fop (Mr. Scharf), 
La Poop, a pretended sea-captain (Mr. Bennett), 
and Malicorn, a swindling merchant (Mr. Younge). 
Worse off than before, he becomes serving-man to 
the great heiress, Lady Lamira (Miss Cooper)—at 
whose chateau the Duchess of Orleans has also found 
The generous lady keeps open house,—her 


Woman Hater,’ arranged and reduced to three acts | gardens are free to all visitors; and she is pestered 


by Mr. Spicer, was revived. 
interesting picture of ancient manners,—remarkable 
rather for the humour of its situations than for the 
brilliancy of its wit. The action as now modified is 
very rapid, and the incidents amuse as much by their 
number as by their strangeness. The interest depends 
on the fortunes of three individuals:—a young lady, 
Oriana (Mrs. Stirling) sister to Count Valore (Mr. 


| Murray)—a dissatistied widower and woman-hater, 


Gondarino (Mr. Stuart)—and a hungry parasite, 
Lazarillo(Mr.Compton). The last is thelow comedy 
person of the drama; and in characters of its descrip- 
tion Mr. Compton merits the name of a classical 
actor. The part of Lazarillois poetical; the courtier's 
appetite for his fish-head being expressed in the 
choicest blank verse, and his sorrow and despair for 
its loss in strains like those of an Othello ora Wolsey 
when defeated in love or in ambition. The fish 
capable of exciting such passion is called by the poet 
the Umbrana:—like the sturgeon, it was of old 
esteemed a royal fish. The original story is told in 
Sent as a present to one person, 
forwarded by him to another, and by the last to 


| yet another,—poor Lazarillo keeps in chase of it, and 


contrives all kinds of introductions: until at last at 
the house of a courtesan he fairly comes up with the 
object of his pursuit and partakes of it at supper. 
Mr.Compton’s acting throughout was in perfect keep- 
ing; his finished style made the outré probable and 
the quaint comic. In Gondarino Mr. Stuart was less 
happy. His performance was full of good intention, 
—but it was too anxious in its action to be distinctly 
expressive. There wanted light and shade,—and 
above all repose. The excess of gesticulation is not 
only extravagance,—it confounds meaning. In the 
last scene, however, where as a punishment for his 
calumnies against the sex Gondarino is condemned 
to be bound and teazed by a company of women, 
this very fault came in aid of the situation,-which 
excited uproarious laughter. Mrs. Stirling, as the 
bold and persevering heroine who had resolved on 
persecuting, at whatever personal risk, the provoking 
woman-hater, had a character exactly suited to her 
genius,—and made the most of it. The other parts 
are but sketches :—they were adequately filled. The 
mise en scene of the whole was good; and in these 
days of revivals this curious old piece of humour 
forms an agreeable variety—very welcome to the 
literary antiquary. 





SapLer’s WeELLs.—The production on Thursday 
of ‘The Honest Man’s Fortune’—remodelled for the 
stage from Beaumont and Fletcher's copy by Mr. 
Horne, the author of ‘ Gregory the Seventh,’—is an 
event of interest in the history of modern revivals. 
It brings together the old and the new in dramatic 
poetry—and causes in a manner the genius of the 
two to coalesce. Mr. Horne’s mind has been so 
formed in the study of the Elizabethan drama that 
he has effected with apparent ease the alterations 
and additions introduced into the present version. 
It has the merit of seeming “all of a piece,” notwith- 
standing the numerous interpolations and minute 
corrections. Mr. Horne has thoroughly gone over 
the old play; not only re-distributing and extending 
the scenes of the original, but also supplying motives 
and substituting incidents where these were wanting. 
A pleasing play, full of business and with an in- 
teresting story, is the result. 

The “honest man” is a certain Lord Montague 





_ remarks not to disparage the merits of the 
rae oe performers; but to show how mis-suited 
ty have been with their respective parts in the 


eavhaaa 


(Mr. Phelps), who has been ruined by The Duke of 
Orleans (Mr. Marston) from motives of jealousy 
| touching The Duchess of Orleans (Miss Huddart). 


It is a curious and | with suitors. 




























































Among them are the three sharper 
acquaintances of Montague,—who presumptuously 
insult the fallen nobleman in her presence. Their 
conduct, however, has a different result from what 
they had expected. The lady sympathizes with the 
patient sufferer; and falling in love with him, ulti- 
mately elects him for a husband.—The whole play 
is well wrought up to this dénouement. The honest 
man up to that point has had simply to bear and 
forbear; but then, gorgeously dressed by his mistress’s 
command and free to speak, he utters a torrent of 
vituperative declamation against the three villains 
respectively, which gives to the catastrophe of the 
drama the charm of poetical justice——The three 
subordinate agents alluded to are important factors 
in the piece. The humour of the comic scenes lies 
within their girdle. They are of the braggadocio, 
knavish and cowardly class which the twin-dramatists 
delighted to delineate. One of them Mr. Horne has 
taken under his own especial patronage. The cha- 
racter of La Poop he has so enlarged and intensified 
that it will bear a favourable comparison with the 
celebrated Bobadil himself. Mr. Bennett performed 
it with excellent gusto :—he was decidedly the hero 
of the evening. Mr. Phelps suffered from the in- 
activity of the character of Montague during the 
earlier scenes ; but maintained throughout such a 
bearing as kept expectation alive, and was well 
rewarded for his pains by the grand opportunity 
afforded in the last act.—We should have mentioned 
that by the course of events, though not until after 
a duel on her account, the Duke of Orleans becomes 
convinced of his wife’sinnocence. The episode, how- 
ever, is not one of much interest,—and Mr. Horne 
has used in relation to it the pruning-knife un- 
sparingly. The piece was well put on the stage, 
with abundant pictorial accessories;,—and was emi- 
nently successful. 


MaryLeBone.—On Monday, a new piece entitled 
‘The Dream of Life,’ from the pen of Mr. Watts, 
was produced, The subject is the reformation of a 
drunkard, by exhibiting to him in a dream the course 
of the drunkard’s life as leading to crime and penal 
death. The arrangement of the visions was clever, 
and some of the scenes were effective. But in favour 
of this class of productions there is not much to be 
said. The piece was successful, 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip. — Among the 
latest rumours of the week is this,—that Mdlle. 
Lind having relinquished her purpose of singing 
in concerts for Mr. Lumley, is about ere long to be 
heard in six grand performances of sacred music at 
Exeter Hall under the direction of M. Benedict. 
Madlle. Lind is wise, as we have heretofore said, in 
giving this direction to her career; for, in the present 
state of the profession as regards soprani capable of 
sacred music, she is thereby removed beyond the 
reach of rivalry,—“ placed,” as we said awhile since, 
“on her own peculiar pedestal.” But, since giving 
the great works of the Oratorio writers on the “ star 
system” will by no means answer, we shall be glad 
to hear of due arrangements made in provision of 
chorus and orchestra sufficient for Exeter Hall. 

Meanwhile, the question is rising into a crescendo, 
What is Her Majesty's Theatre to do? We have 
heard by-way of answer the names of Madame 
Stoltz, Madame Frezzolini, Madame Rossi-Caccia— 
also that attempts have been made to steal Madame 
Ugalde-Baucé from the Opéra Comique. The French 
journals are asserting that the sum of 1,0002. for the 
full season has been offered by way of enticement, 
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Such measures, by the way, are among the secrets 
of management which in worlds where “meum” and 
“tuum” are understood in a sense less theatrical bear 
ahard name. The Parisian managers, on the other 
hand, have taken peremptory measures to prevent 
the departure of their favourite vocalist. But, seeing 
that “ will and way” are synonymous, we have little 
doubt that Madame Ugalde-Baucé will shortly be 
heard in London: and we wait with more than usual 
interest for the brilliancy described as so hyper-bril- 
liant [ante, p. 50] by M. Berlioz. Whatever be its 
effect, we dare prophesy that not one of the other 
three ladies named will take Mdlle. Lind’s place of 
popularity; and since, for her “bright particular” 
sake, the maintenance of even a second-rate company 
was neglected at Her Majesty's Theatre—the corps 
virtually consisting of herself, Signor Gardoni, and a 
quartett of bassi [vide Ath. No. 1087]—Mr. Lumley 
has now to meet two difficulties—his great loss in 
the lady,—and the ruin caused by his exhausting 
system which has utterly destroyed the musical re- 
putation of his theatre. His game, heavy as were 
the odds, might a couple of months since have been 
played by any one possessing musical knowledge, 
promptitude, and foresight. We imagine that the 
day of empirical policy is over: and the proprietors 
of boxes and stalls must now be looking with some 
anxiety for the programme of the coming season,— 
which ought to commence shortly, or which must be 
protracted into Autumn later than is convenient to 
the Londoner. 

The lovers of the grandest violin-playing extant, 
will hear with great pleasure that Herr Ernst is ex- 
pected in London on the 15th inst, to pass the season 
here. 

We record the recent death of Sir George 
Warrender on the ground of his musical amateurship 
and of the active part which some twenty years ago 
he was accustomed to take in all matters connected 
with the art. 

The Gazette Musicale speaks in language rather 
tepid for a French journal of Mdlle. Alboni’s attempt 
at the soprano repertory as Ninetta in ‘ La Gazza,’ 
Large transpositions were inevitable, by which much 
of the brightness of the music must be lost; yet, 
after all, the duett ‘Ebben’ had to be sung by two 
contralti. With all her great expressive powers and 
brilliant execution as a singer, the lady is not actress 
enough to carry off such usurpations by her dramatic 
energy or originality. Everybody has good cause to 
hope, for everybody's sake, that Mdlle. Alboni may 
soon return to her sober contralto senses. 

In a recent number we were enabled to offer 
evidence that the musical activity of Germany is 
not utterly paralyzed. The Oratorio of Herr Emil 
Naumann is a work of good augury. It is said 
that Herr Schumann (whose Pianoforte Quintett 
a competent witness encouraged us to recommend 
some few weeks since) has finished an opera which 
will shortly be produced at Leipsic. We are told, 
too, that Herr David has been composing some new 
concert pieces for the violin, which are of the best 
possible quality. The old ‘Donauweibchen’ of 
Kauer has been revived at Hamburgh. The birth- 
day of Mozart has been celebrated at Berlin by 
a performance of ‘Le Nozze.’ Herr Rummel of 
Wiesbaden, well known as a Kapellmeister of the 
second rank, is just dead. Thus much from Ger- 


many.—In Italy, the condition of affairs is one of | 


almost universal ruin and stagnation.— W hat is Herr 
Gade doing, who has gone home to Denmark? A 
new opera by Herr Gliiser, ‘A Marriage on the 
Lake of Como,’ has been successful at Copenhagen: 
the book is by the “ trusty and well-beloved” Hans 
Christian Andersen.—In spite of all the money 
lavished on Music in Russia, its known contributions 
to Art are now smaller than ever.—How is it that 
Belgium, so rich in executant artists and not poor in 
imagination, as her school of painters honourably 
shows, will not give us a composer ?—As for Holland, 
Music seems in that interesting country to move 
down a channel (or canal ?) of its own, the course of 
which few will take the pains to follow. The solitary 
evidence of life whick comes from thence is a notice 
once in every two or three years of the operations 
of the “Society of the Low Countries,”"—which is 
quietly proceeding with the republication of ancient 
musie gn the principle of our own antiquarian 
societies, 





MISCELLANEA 


Confusion in the Nomenclature of London Strevts.— 
To find the various localities would be difficult enough 
—from the prodigious number of streets, squares, 
crescents, lanes, courts, alleys, roads, terraces, and 
“ places’—if all the first were called by different 
names. Why, then, complicate the science of Lon- 


don topography by repeating for new streets the | 


names of old ones? The street branch of Mr. Kelly's 
big book records the existence, in various parts of 
the town, of 37 King Streets, 27 Queen Streets, 22 
Princes Streets, and 17 Duke Streets. Charles 
Streets abound to the number of 35, John Streets 
29, James Streets 15, George Streets 21, and ditto 
“ yards” 13, besides thoroughfares with the prefixes 
Robert, Thomas, Frederick, Charlotte, and Mary, 
too abundantly tedious to particularize. Anomalies 
also abound :—There are North and South Streets 
which lie east and west, and 10 East Streets and 11 
West Streets which point to a sufficient variety of 
directions to box the compass. Our ancient metro- 
polis prides herself upon 24 “ New” Streets, although 
some of them rank among her antiquities—but will 
not own to more than 1 Old Street. She has no 
fewer than 18 York Places, 16 York Streets, 14 Cross 
Streets, 13 Crown Courts, 19 Park Places, 16 Union 
Streets, 10 Wellington Places, 10 Gloucester Streets, 
and 13 Gloucester Places. Thesuburbs reveal their 


modernness and the loyalty of their owners by dis- | 


playing—generally in letters whose size bears com- 
parison with that of the houses themselves —* Vic- 
toria,” or “ Albert,” or “ Victoria and Albert” streets, 
squares, terraces and groves, in 25 instances. Daily 
News. 

General Post-Office.—Notice to the Public.—From 
the Ist inst. the postage upon all late letters posted at 
the provincial offices, as well as the late letter fee, 


must be paid by attaching the requisite number of 


postage stamps, As any late letter not bearing the 
requisite stamps, as determined by the office scales, 
must be detained until the next despatch, the public 
are advised in every case in which such detention 
would be inconvenient carefully to avoid all doubt 
as to the sufficiency of the stamps. As this arrange- 
ment will facilitate the receipt of late letters, the 
hours of closing the late letter boxes have been re- 
vised throughout the kingdom, and they will, when- 
ever practicable, be kept open later than heretofore. 
Arctic Expedition._-The Admiralty have ordered 
fifty tin cylinders to be manufactured at Woolwich 
Dockyard, for distribution among the whalers pro- 
ceeding on their perilous service in the spring for the 
purpose of conveying intelligence to the Arctic Ex- 
pedition. The pattern cylinder has been made at the 
metal mills at Chatham, and on being submitted to 
the Admiralty their Lordships approved of the speci- 
men,— United Service Gazette. 
“A Six Years’ Darling of a Pigmy Size.” 
Mighty prophet, seer blest, 
On whom those truths do rest 
That we are searching all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost. Wordsworth, 
A cherub, with closed wings, some six years’ old— 
Wrapt in the visionary trance divine, 
What heaven and earth—what sea and sky are thine ! 
With powers celestial commune thou dost hold— 
And the young soul, what never can be told, 
Tells to herself—in the most holy place, 
Speaking with God, like Moses, face to face, 
In all her native honours uncontrolled. 
In the green bushy meadow there is he, 
The gentle little young one, gathering flowers. 
To him these green fields are celestial bowers; 
Angels are with him on the sunny lea: 
Break not the rapt communion of those hours, 
Nor chase the visions you no more can see. J.C. 
Manchester Examiner. 
A Block of Gold.—An extraordinary report, ema- 
nating from a highly respectable source,—and possi- 
bly, the information about which the New York 
Herald expressed itself incredulous—is, that the 
United States Government has received information 


of a single block of gold, worth 12,000/., having been | 


obtained in its new Pacific territory; the weight being 
250 lb., whereas 20 lb. to 30 1b.—is, we believe, the 
heaviest ever discovered in any other part of the 
world.—Globe. 

Slavery in Maryland.—A curious question under 
the laws of slavery has been decided in the Maryland 
Court of Appeals. 
man died, having by will given freedom to certain of 
his slaves. “There is a legacy duty payable in Mary- 
Jand on all estates bequeathed by will:—and the 


Some time ago a wealthy gentle- | 


registrar of the district in which the gentleman Tetided 

claimed from the executors the amount of this re 

on the appraised value of the manuinitted tn 

The claim was resisted, on the ground that freedos 
| to a slave is not such a legacy of estate as js ee 

templated by the law; but the Court of Appeals by 
| decided otherwise, holding that the bequest of fretion 
| to a slave—that is, of a man to himself—is Precisely 

similar in legal intent and effect to the bequest of 
| aslave to any other person. The executors have bee, 
| required to pay the duty.—Roehester North Star. 


| _ Travelling in England and in India.—t is scarce, 
fifty years, says the Bombay Times—speaking of the 
| arrival in that port of a little yacht, of 149 tony 
| burthen, belonging to a Mr. Sheddan, formerly of th, 
| Indian navy, and who is now on a pleasure trip 
| round the world—since a trip to Paris was an even) 
in a man’s life to be talked of and bequeathed to the 
memory of his children; while a journey to Vieng, 
gave the fortunate individual a right to preface every 
third story with “ When I was on the Danube.” i 
voyage to India occupied six months; and Governon 
| General —at least, so says Mill_—were enabled i 
| suppress despatches in the certainty of a twelve 
| month’s respite. Now, in England men whirl alop 
at 50 miles an hour, and act at a speed that leaves. 
| all thought behind. ‘“ We ride on vapour, speak by 
the lightning, and have our portraits taken by a gy. 
| beam.’’ ‘To crown all, we have now a gentleman in 
a little yacht on a pleasure trip round the world, 
| He has visited the Orkneys, the Brazils, the Cape, 
Madagascar, and Bombay, since he left England; and 
is now about to visit Japan and Kamschatka on bi 
way home—each of them associated in ordinary with 
little men in odd dresses and great satraps whos 
penchant is suicide. Such is the spirit of England. 
In India, alas! we are far less fortunate. We trav 
as Aurungzebe did. We continue tu use men a 
beasts of burden—and, with the exception of the 
steamers, cannot be said to have improved in ow 
means of travelling for 2,000 years. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether the movement has not rather 
been retrograde; as the ancient rulers, with all ther 
misgovernment, knew the value of roads. M, 
Sheddan, the Anglo-Saxon, on a trip round the 
world, and the Bengalee floating down the Ganges 
with his arms on his knees, his fingers outspread, and 
his whole body an incarnation of sloth, are perhaps 
the most opposite extremes of the human race that 
we could imagine. Even in our river steamers ve 
|} are far behind England. The vessels in use fer 
| passengers are still clumsy and too deep in the water, 
| and for eight months in the year they are compelled 
| to creep through the Sunderbunds and occupy twenty 
days in the journey to Allahabad, a distance of littl 
| more than 750 miles. A screw steamer built fr 
| passengers alone, and drawing 2} feet, would navigate 
the Bhagerutee at all seasons of the year, and reah 
Allahabad in seven days at an average rate of eigit 
miles an hour—and would be always full. 





Brian Boroihme’s Harp.—It is well known that 
the great monarch Brian Boroihme was killed at the 
battle of Clontarf, a.p. 1014. He left his son Donagh 
his harp, but Donagh having murdered his brothe, 
Teige, and being deposed by his nephew, retired to 
Rome, and carried with him the crown, harp, and 
other regalia of his father. These regalia were kept 
in the Vatican, till Pope Clement sent the harp 
Henry VIII., but kept the crown which was ol 
| massive gold. Henry gave the harp to the first Bal 
| of Clanricarde, in whose family it remained untl 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when # 
came by a lady of the De Burgh family into thatd 
M-Mahon of Glenagh in the county of Clare, afte 
whose death it passed into the possession of Cour 
sellor M‘Namara, of Limerick. In 1782 it was pre 
sented to the Right Hon. William Conyngham, who 
deposited it in Trinity College Museum, where it 108 
is. It is thirty-two inches high and of good wort 
manship—the sounding-board is of oak, the arms& 
red sally—the extremity of the uppermost arm 
part is capped with silver, well wrought and chiselled. 
It contains a large crystal set in silver, and under 


was another stone now lost.— Tipperary Free Press 
| 








To Corresroxpents—H. C.—Wx.—T. C. B.—Epiat 
metes—A. S—W. W.—A Frequenter of the Museum 
| T,B.S.—N. J. H—R. F.—W. C.T.—W. IL—J. P H-7. 
| W. P,.—Anti-Iconoclast—received. 
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GV WORKS & NEW EDITIONS | 


PUBLISHED BY 


FIRMIN DIDOT FRERES & CO., 
PARIS AND LONDON, 


—>— 


Du Cange, Glossarium Media et Inime Latinitatis, ed. 
, 
¥ I 


Yenschel, Vol. Vil. 


RANCAIS. Part I. (A—H.) 
LOSSAIRE 4 to VI., 3(a— Z.), boards, 131. 133, 


-ecor ibliotheca, Editore A. F. Didot 
Seriptorum Grecorum Leys heca, Edito idot, 


ft. XI . 


RAGMENT# HISTORICORUM GRACO- 
UM, notis et prolegomenis illustravit, &. CAROLUS 
LER ‘Vol IL. Royal 8vo. 188. 
Vol. XXX. 
OTELIS OPERA. Grace et Latine 
epee &e., ed. DUBNER. Vol. L, Organon, Rhe- 
ricen, Poeticen, Politica. Royal 8vo. 188 


Six vols. are completed in 42 Parts. 


TEPHANI THESAU RUS GRAECZ LIN- 
Gus, ed. HASE et DINDORF. Part 45, folio, 128, 


To be completed in 25 vols. 8v0. with 360 Plates. 


NCYCLOPEDIE MODERNE, Dictionnaire 
gue des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts. Vol. XVII. 
HL) 48. 


Univers Pittoresque, ow Histoire et Description de tous les 
Peuples, 40 vols, 8vo. Plates. 


{ ARTARIE, BELOUSCHISTAN, AFGHAN- 
ISTAN, &e., par DUBEUX et X. RAYMONT.  8yo. 
Plates, 68 


Chefe-d’euvre de la Littérature frangaise et étrangere, 
100 vols, 12mo. 3s. Gd. each. 


L DECAMERONE di GIOVANNI BOC- 


Th comme con spiegazioni tratte dai migliori commentari. 


nos QUICHOTTE de la MANCHE, traduit 
del'Espagnol, par FLORIAN. 


Pails Trait’s publics par P Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, 40c. chaque (No. 1%) 


LHOMME et la SOCIETE, par M. Portaus, 
DE LA DEMOCRATIE, par BartuéLemy 
AINT-HILAIRE. 

DES ASSOCIATIONS OUVRIERES, par M. 
ILLERME. 


ROMWELL; ou, la REPUBLIQUE 
@ANGLETERRE, par J. H. MERLE D’. AUBIGNE. 
9, (Author's Edition), 7s. 6d. 


F[ISTOIRE de Ia LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE, par D. NISARD. Tome III. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


|! EVOLUTIONS du LANGAGE en FRANCE, 
par M. F. WEY. 8vo. &. 


OURS WwETUDES HISTORIQUES, par 
DAUNOU. Tome XX. (Fin et Table générale), Syo. 8s. 
1H ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, par César 

By ad traduite par Aroux et Leopardi, Tome XIX. et 


{STOIRE LITTERAIRE de FRANCE, par 


ks RELIGIEUX BENEDICTINS. Tome XXL. 4to. 
LIVRE des HYMNES, 


{} I1G-VED ou le 
a6 _ ae 8 ANSCRIT par M. LANGLOIS. Tome I. 8vo, 


STORE des ARABES avant  ISLAM- 
ISME, par A. P. CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL. 3vols. 8v0.258 


| ICTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS-ARABE, par 


ELLIOUS BOC HOR, revu par” A. P. Caussin de Perceval. 
tion, Svo. 11. 108. 


\UPPLEMENT ’ au TRAITE THEORIQUE 
Ede TART de BATIR, de JEAN RON- 


1. ABEL BLOUET, Architecte’ du Gouvert t. 
large vols, 4to. ‘and Atlas, folio, with 105 Plates, 22. areas 


ODE des ETR ANGERS; ou, Recueil des Lois 


t de la Jurisprudence Anglaise concernant les Etr: 
é ‘abgers, 
rP, rd LE BARON, Avocat. 8yo. 188. = 


— AIRE GENE R AL du COMMERCE, 


€e., ou Almanach des 500,000 Ad 
at 0 Adresses, publié par Firmin 
fot frees, 1849, 12¢ année, 188. - ‘ 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Eliot Warburton, Esq. 
In 3 vols. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 


MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE RUPERT AND THE 
CAVALIERS. 


Including their CORRESPONDENCE. how first published 
from the Original MS 


By ELIOT WARBU RTON, Esq. 
Author of * The Crescent and the Cross.’ 


Herman Melville. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 


MARDI; OR, A JOURNEY 
THITHER. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of ‘Typee’ and * Omoo.’ . 
[On the 15th inst. 


Ill. 
The Fairfax Manuscripts. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


From the Unpublished Papers of the Fairfax Family. including 
an extensive Correspondence with the most distinguished Persons 
of the Period. Edited, from the original MSS. 


| ROBERT BELL, Esq. 
Author of the * History of Russia,’ * Life rot Canning,’ &c. 


Forming the Concluding Volumes of the Fairfax Correspondence. 


Iv. 
The White Nile. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map, &e. 


AN EXPEDITION TO 
DISCOVER THE SOURCE OF 
THE WHITE NILE. 


By FREDERICK WERNE, 
With a Preface by CARL RITTER. Translated by C. O’Reitiy. 


v: 
The French Invasion of Russia. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
TWELVE. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH INVASION 
OF RUSSIA. 
From the German. 


vi. 
Henry William Herbert, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FRANK FORESTER AND HIS 
FRIENDS; 


oR, 
WOODLAND ADVENTURES IN THE MIDDLE STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Author of * Field Sports in the U nited States and the British 
Provinces of America,’ * Cromwe!l,’ * Marmaduke Wyvil,’ &c. 


Peter the Cruel. 


In 8yo. with a Portrait, 


THE HISTORY OF PETER THE|: 
CRUEL. 


By M. MERIMEE. 


vun 
Alexander Mackay, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. and Maps, 


ma - 
THE WESTERN WORLD ; 
Or, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
With a Chapter on CaLirornia. 
By ALEXANDER MACKAY, Barrister-at-Law. 
[Now ready. 


Schiller. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, * 


SCHILLER’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH KORNER. 


With Biographical Notes, &c. by LEONARD SIMPSON, 


x. 
Bentley’s Cabinet Library. 


Post Svo. price Half-a-Crown, 


VIEWS A-FOOT. 





21, King William-street, West Strand. 


RicHarp BentLey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
(ONE-HALF THE ORIGINAL PRICE.) 


a) NT { 
SINGING MASTER. 
Sixth Edition. 
Gs. cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 
“ What chiefly delights us in the Singing Master is the inter- 
mixture of many little moral songs with the ordinary glees. These 
are chiefly composed by Mr. Hickson himself, and we could scarcely 
imagine any thing of the kind better executed. They relate to 
exactly the class of subjects which all who wish well to the indus- 
trious orders would wish tosee imprinted on their inmost nature— 
contentment with their lowly, but honourable lot, the blessings 
that flow from industry, the fostering of the domestic affections, 
and aspirations for the improvement otsociety 
ai 


THE 


8vo. 


bers’s Journal. 

*x* Sold also in Five Parts, any of which may be had separately, 
I.—First Lessons in Singing and the Nota- 

tion of Music. 

Containing Nineteen Lessonsin the Notation and Art of Reading” 
Music, as adapted for the Instruction of Children, and especially 
for Class Teaching, with sixteen Vocal pxercises, arranged as- 
simple two-part harmonies. Svo. 14 sew 
II.—Rudiments of the Science of Harmony, 

or Thorough Bass. 

Containing a general view of the principles of Musical Composi- 
tion, the Nature of Chords and Discords, mode of applyin them, 
and an explanation of age | Terms connected with this branch 
of the Science. Syvo. 18. sewe 

III.—The First Class Tune Book. 

A selection of thirty single and pleasing Airs, arranged with 

suitable words for young children. Svo, 14 sewe 
IV.—The Second Class Tune Book. 


A selection of Vocal Music, adapted for youth of different ages 
and arranged (with suitable words) as two and three-part har- 
monies. syvo. 


V.—The Hymn Tune Book. 


A selection of Seventy popular Hlymn and Psalm Tunes, ar- 
ranged with a view of fa ncilits ating the progress of children learning 
to sing in parts. &vo. 


The Words without the Muse oer be be had in three small books, 
as 


MORAL SONGS, from the ies st CLass Tune Book, Id. 
conp Ciass TUNE Book, ld, 
hy y NS from the Hyuw Te —_ Book, lid. 
*,* The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with the 
Music, may also be had, printed on Cards, price Twopence each 





Card, or Twenty-five for Three Shillings. 
_London : Taylor, W: alton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 
27, lvy-lane, Paternoster- row. 
FASTING, 
FASstiIn G: an Essay. By Joun CoLLYER 
KNIGHT, of the British Museum. Pri 
“An Essay in vindication of to non- bade of Fasting, 
manifesting considerable FS eon ‘s 
ce Cha rch 7 England Quarterly, 1845 . D. 238, 238. 
PROF -ESSOR — rant ¥ be . a SERMONS. 


FIVE SERMONS, ‘preached 1 before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; the First Four in November, 1845, and 
the Fifth on the General Fast Day in March, 1847 
By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, B. D. 
Margaret Profe: ssor of Divinity 
Cambridge, Deightons ; London, Rivingtons> ‘Liverpool, Deigh- 
ton & & Laughton. 


LECTURES ON THE HOLY WEEK, BY THE LATE 
REV. _ Ww. ADAMS. 

e 58. the Second Edition 

(THE WARN INGS of the HOLY WEEK ; 

being a COURSE of PAROCHIAL LECTURES for the 
WEEK before EASTER, and ne - ASTER rs atv ALS. 
y the Rev. WILLI ADAMS, M.A 

Late Fellow ut Merton College, a ,t . of * ths Shadow of the 
oss,’ and * The Old Man’s Home.’ 

Rivingtons, St. ‘Paul's Churchyard, and Wate rloo-place, 


SECOND SERIES OF DR. MOBERLY'S SERMONS AT 
WINCHESTER, 

In royal 18mo. price 68. ” 
SERMONS preached at W inchester College ; 
Seco’ sty ries. (Witha P taf on Fagging ) 
yG EORGE MOBE RLY 
Head Master of Ww inchester College, and late ’ ellow and Tutor of 

Baliol College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The First Series. Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 
The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, between 
the Re surrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the 


Kingdom of God. Third E dition. 108, , 6d. 
n 
> xr +r 
HE INRY? S FIRST LATIN 
*y* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Acci- 
dence. It is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Edu- 
eation as an useful Work for Middle or Commercial Sch: ols; and 
adopted at the National Society’s Training C srhege me helsea. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Colle: 1, Cambridge 
Livingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and hs aterloo-place ; 
and Simpkin, Marsh all & ¢ 





a 12mo. pric 


4 S ELEMENTARY “LATIN BOOKS. 
12mo. price 38. the Seventh E dition of 
BOOK, 





Of whom may be had, by the same. Auther, 
A Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 

F out ihe m. 48, 
A First Verse Book; 


the “Hex x eenater and Pentameter. 


P Ant. : 
E cloge Ovidiane. 
Se ante dition. 28. 6d, 


or, Easy Introduction to 
Third Edition. 2s.—A Szecoxp 


With English 
Historie Antique Epitome. With 


Notes. Fourth Edition. 4s, a 9 et 
5. Cornelius Nepos, Part I. With Imitative 
Second Edition, 4s, 


Exercises, and Questions and Answers. 


Notes. 


English 





THE ATHENZUM 





ust publishe od. gratis, 
M ESSRS. W Hl TTAKER & CO. beg to call 
4 the rere of all persons engaged in tuition to thei ir NEW 
SCHOOLCATA }UE of MODERN and APPROVED WORKS, 
and which may be rt) abt ained either from themselves or of any Book- 
seller in town and country, gratis. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


THE NATURAL § STEM 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 38. cle 

BSERVATIONS on NATURAL s¥ STEMS 
of BOTANY. By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and nse siology in the Royal Belfast Iustitution. 
the same Author 
FIRST STE ps to BOTANY. 
LETTERS to a YOUNG 

2nd Edition. 7s. éd. 
__ London: | L Longman, B rown, , Green &I Ll ongmans. 


BETTS’S TRAVELLING MAPS 


Of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, with the Rail- 
roads carefully laid down to the present time (those in operation 
being clearly distinguished from those in progress), also the Turn- 
pike and principal Cross Roads, Canals, &c. &c.: size, 2 feet 6 by 
2feet1. Price on cloth in case for the pocket, 5s. each. 


THE LONDON MODERN ATLAS 


containing TW ENTY-F oS E large size Maps, full Coloured. Price, 
strongly half-bound, 12s. é 

London : John Betts, 118 i, " strand, (nearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
gala Co.; W hittaker & Co. ‘Dublin: A. Todd, 4, Kildare- 
Gee. — 


NEW WORKS. 


OF BOTAN Y. 


4th Edition. 9s. 


NATURALIST. 


MR. NEWBY'S } 


I. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 


GEORGINA HAMMOND. 


By the Author of ‘ My Sister Minnie,’ &c. 

“ Amongst our novelists we have no more pure, agreeable, and 
genial writer than Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. * Georgina Hammond’ 
is certain to become one of the standard novels in the language, 
and to be read over and over again. It is a charming novel, pour- 
traying with a graphic pencil the manners, thoughts, customs and 

eelings prevai ling at this moment amongst large classes of the 
English people.”"— Morning Herald. 


IL 
In 1 vol. 78. 6d. (just ready), 


THE ROCK OF ROME. 


A Treatise wherein the fundamental dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church is confronted with the obviously true interpre- 
tation of the Word of God; and proved to be an invention of 


Antichrist. 
y J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
aan of ‘ Virginius,’ ‘ The Hunchback,’ &e. 
11. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 12s. (this day), 


EXMOOR ; 


Or, THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. HUBERT IN THE WEST. 
By the Author of * Highland Sports.’ 
IV. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 


FAMILY FAILINGS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 
‘THE HALL AND THE MANOR 
HOUSE. 


“ The female readers of fiction will be delighted. It is instruc- 
itive, very amusingly attractive, and its style is tastefully he id.” 
Observer. 


vi. 
LANCELOT WIDGE; 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Colin Clink.’ 


vil. 
A Second Edition, in 2 vols. 


The NIGHTSIDE of NATURE. 
By CATHERINE CROWE, Author of ‘Susan Hopley.’ 


Vill. 
A Second Edition of 


THE FORGERY. 


IX, 
In 1 vol. now ready, 


PERILS, PASTIMES, and 
PLEASURES of an EMIGRANT 
in AUSTRALIA and 
CALIFORNIA. 


_ 
y ICTORIA L LIFE ASSUR ANCE COMPANY. 
18, King William-street, City. Established 1838. 

Trustees, —Benjamin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq. ; 
homas Nesbitt, Esq. 

The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by 
the Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life. one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside 
abroad is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign 
risks i is — 

‘our fifths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are a) 
assurers entitled to share therein. 3 ouenies 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 

and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 





MR. MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Now ready, the Twentieth Edition, corrected to the present time, 
with Maps, &c., price 4s. 6d. bound, 

EOGRAPHY and HISTORY: 

Selected by a Lady for the use of her own Children. Rev ised 
and augmented by SAMUEL MAUNDER, Author of * The Trea- 
sury of Knowledge, *The ‘Treasury of Natural History,’ &c. 

London: J. M. Richardson 5 penemen & Co.; Hamilton & Co. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Whittaker & Co.; F. & J. Rivington: 
Houlston & Stoneman ; ii. G. Bohn; C. H, ‘Law; Orr & Co.; s 
Hodgson ; J. 8. Hodson ; and Clarke & c 0. 


(PHE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
THIRTEENTH DIVIDEND. 

Notice is hereby given, thata Dividend of Ten Shillings on each 
Share on which the sum of 2/. 10s. has been paid, and of Seven 
Shillings and Sixpence on each Share in regard to which such 
payment has not been made, deducting Income-tax, has been 
declared for the year ending the 31st December last, and will be 

ayable to the Proprietors on and after the Ist March next, 
vetween the hours of Eleven and Three o'clock, at the (Offices of 
the Company, No. 8, Water-street, Liverpool, and No. 3, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion House, London. 

By order of the Board, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


London, February 18, 1849. 

TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
a COMPANY. Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 

London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall Mall 

East. b seh ig 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
tal, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
President— hie Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAN D, K.G. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 
Wm. Petrie Crauford, Esq. George Webster, Esq. 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. 4 
-hysician—John W ebster, M.D. F.RS 

Assurances effected either with or without parti cipation of pro- 
fits. On the participation scale, the whole profits are divided 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of 
extraordinary mortality or other contingencies. 

The Bonus added to Policies at the last division of profits, 
on the 31st December, 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums 
paid during the septennia! period. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company as me 

HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


YLERGY MEN.—The Fathers, Brothers, Sons, 
/ and the Mothers, Wives, Widows, Sisters and Daughters of 
Clergymen, are requested to observe that they, and none others, 
are entitled to the privilege which the leeey have of making 
Assurances upon Life in the CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. This Society was established in the year 1829 for the 
special benefit of Clergymen and their Families; and it is confi- 
dently expected that by confining the right of me rking Assurances 
to such a class, larger profits will be made,—the whole of which, 
and not a part only, will be divided ae _ Assurers. The 
next Bonus will be a peseenes in the year 
Patrons—The ARC IBIS HOP of CANTE RBU RY and YORK. 
Trustees—The LORD BISHOPS of LONDON, DURHAM, and 
WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Directora—The ARC HDEACON of LONDON. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. L. WOLLASTON, Esq. 
For eran and particulars 2 ag is to be made to the 
Office, No. 41 Parliament rest ond: 
HODGSON, M. 


Ales : 
JOHN BURDER, } Secretaries. 
An amount of upwards of One Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Pounds is already assured upon Life in this Society by the Clergy 
and Members of their families,as above. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806, 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
President —Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President—Charles Franks, Esq. 
TT'HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As- 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years 
The rate of reduction of the Premiums of the last year was 
66 per cent., gy a little more than one-third of the original 
Premium to be 
The Society also y undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members ; and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 
Age. £. 8. d.p Age. 
20 113 7 35 
25 117 0 40 
30 215 45 6 510 
The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


JT]NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, E dinburgh ; ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; 4, Col: 
lege-green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 
annual income being upwards of 94,0002. 

In 1841 the Com rey added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840; and from 
that date tothe 3ist of December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum was 
added at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1548. ‘The Bonus 
thus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of December, 
1847, is as follows :— 




















jum added |Sum added | 
: booty | to oY 
1841. in 18 


Sum 
payable at 
death, 


Sum . 
Assured. | Time Assured. | | 





| 13 yrs. 10 mths. 
12 years 
10 years 
8 years 
| 6 years 
i years 


___5,000° { 2 ye years 


| £983 6 8} |.£787 10 
00 7 





The Premiums ne werthelens s are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be "7 aid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. o entrance money or charge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





MITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANG 
4 ASSOCIATION, 23, wy Mall, London, t 
‘ Chairman—Kev e eC LB. 

eputy-Chairm m— Hon, Ric har i Ed 

Lowest Annual Payments for pines art Howard 
unless obtained by f . Only one-half hee 
paid, the remainder can stand a debt on the policy, or by 
at pleasure. Proposals passed daily. P rospectuses zoe 
= to SPENCER P. PLUMER, Esq, Secretary, 2 Pa 





——____ 
rare ag LIFE ABSU RANCE (Coy. 


Directors of t dinburgh Li 
Company H G B 
TIONS on the SYSTEM of DIV SBION 
ata 


. That during the interval betv en each septenni 

ti » the pene shall have power to a 
onus to al policies which may become claims d 

then current. uring the yea 


1 
tions above referre 
equitable of any that has yet been promulgated. 
y order of the Direc tors, 


. q N, Secretar: 
Edinburgh, 22, George-street, Ist February, 1549. - 
N. _ 11, King Willia —_ street, City 
-arties assuring on the Participation Plan before 
August next will thus be entitled to a share of the profits y+. 


be divided. 
TN r x 
U NION ASSURANCE OCIETY, 
FIRE. LIFE. ANNUI 
Cornhill and Baker- ets London ; ( tollone, Son. Dublin ; and 
anade, Hambu rgh, 
‘inst ituted a.p. 1714 
AM NOTY 1 DGE, Esq. Chairman, 
f + , Deputy Chairman, 

F Y S48, of two-thirds of 
the profits of the LIFE DE PARTME NT has been this day 
declared ; and, with the exception of a reserve of 20,0001 (to acm. 
mulate towards the next bonus, in 1855), is payable upon and with 
the sum insured, at the rate of 1/. 10s. per cent. per annum for the 
last seven years, on policies effected in Great Britain upon thy 
profit system, and according to the number of annual premiuny 
paid on each since the last declaration ; and is equal to 50 per 
cent. on the premiums upon the average of lives between the agai 
of twenty and forty, and 33/. per cent. upon those between twenty 
and sixty. The premiums are also much reduced on inguraney 
effected without profits 

Joans granted on the policies of this office. 

February 9, 1849. TH OMAS LEWIS, Secretary, 

The system of returning Profits on Fire Insurances was adopte 
at the foundation of the Union Society in the year 1714, 

_*g* Agents de sired in P places where none are t present appointed, 

YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Photos: -cross, London, 

Esta’ tablished 1 


NUS. 

NOTICE.—FOUR- FIFTHS. of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Seale 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 184. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the fint 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of J uly, 1847. 








Premiums Pai. 


Age 


when Sum 


Assured. 


Number. | Amount. 





| 
} 
Assured. | 
| 


| | 
15 £3000 | 6 \£315 0 0 £16416 8 
25 5000 7 | 77516 8| 34713 4 
35 | 2500 6 |} 43117 6] 18318 0 
45 | 2000 6 464 0 0| 172 67 
The following is a specimen of the Annual Premiums requir 
for the Assurance of £100 on a single life :— 


Without; With — | Without) With 
Profits. | Profits. Profits. | Profits 

} £1 £1 
| 1 
o | 2 i 








A ge. | 


15 0} 40 | £21810 |£3 6 5 

19 3] 50 | 409] 407 

10 4 6 | 6101674 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY » 25, Pall Mall, London 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the last Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November, 154, it 
was shown that the business of this Sc y had materially 
creased during the past year : 508 new policies were issued, yielding 
in annual premiums 7,6091, 128, 

A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per cent. perannum 
was added to all the participating policies. The following abstract 
will show the effect of this bonus on apg lives, and on one 
the most numerous class of diseased li 


Bonus to Policies issued on oem Lives * the ages of 


111 0 
113 0 
240 








Sum 
Assured. 


now 
payable. 


| 
7 Sum 
} 
ri 
| 
| 


No, of Annual 
Premiums 
paid 
No. of Annual 





aa 62& 
9111415 9 1 
65 11 11 1065 11 11 7 
16 12 21016 | 12 2 4 


£8 
Ca é 19 “ju i ‘ 
1000} 111 19 7) 7 
N000) 276 5107 6 § 


| & & 
7 1000 11415 
4 1000 
a 1000 


" Bonus to ieee issued on Consumptive Lives at Ged 


— 


i 


| Sum 
Bonus | pow 
added. | payatie 


No. of Annual 
indian © 
Assured 


| now 
payable. 
} 


| 
| 


£.8d. £ 8 d 
1000 175.17 1117517 1 
1000 105 6 81105 6 8 
1000 13 9 1027 1 13 9 





sal, &¢. 

Copies of the last Annual popes, Forms of Proposal, 
c CIS G. P. NEISON, Actus! 

free on application to FRA — Pall Mall, Londen. 
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DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


B coRrOr ATION of the ROYAL-EX- 
ASSURANCE give Notice that, 
articipation in Profits adopted in December, 

od a BONUS on all Policies, effected sub- 

for the whole term of life, which were 


in conformity | 


isting on the 3lst December, 1848, and on which three or more | 
remiums had then been pai 


Dy 
sual son British Poli 

»le shows th caceahi of Bonvson Britis! olicies 
te following Tae Te ach, which had been seven years in force on 
fe a ober, Iss. 





| Bonus by Bonus by 
lof Premiums addition reduction of 
paid. 


Annual 
An Premium for 


i Ss 
Premium. to the Sum 


| Assured, 
=a ——— sa fe | 


th 


TON Oe 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 2 , 


soon 
So Ot ee NI a 


ce 
COND Co me NTS 


21 1: 





ces may be effected = the Corporation for any amount 

ne itfe. 
and Directors feel persuaded that the Public will | 
to manifest their confidence in this Corporation, which 
ntained a high position oucng a period exceeding a Century 
main rter ;—affords unquestionable security by its oases | 
ral Cala Stock ; -—and distributes among Life Policies a 
reef its Pr sulting in benefits to the Assured which will 
nt Soul vy comparison with those obtained from other 


. ss ANCES are efecto vem rene kind of property. 
‘is asso EX. GREEN, Secretary. _ 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
t, and 2, Royal E amange Buildings, London. 
B, Regent etree Established 1 
Policy Holders’ Capital, ‘21. 137,72 
Annual Income, £140,000. eed, £743,000 
Claims paid since the o_o of the Office, £1,678, 000. 


Presider 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
ctore. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James § a, apa Cc on - “in, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. illiam Ostler, Esq. 
ve Chur chill, kisq. George Round, Esq. 
IL Blencow % James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Capt. W. John Williams, 
; snaging Director. 
Physician — ohn Maclean, M. D.1 29. Upper Moutague-street, 
j Montague-square, 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE P otk ‘ald ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURE 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
?remiums. — 
Bonuses added subse- 
jquently, to be further 
increased annually. 


Original Premium. 
Policy. | Insured. | 
"£2500 | 
1000 
1000 





£1222 2 
231 17 
114 18 


£79 10 10 Extinguished 
ditto 


3319 2 
1818 34:16 10 ditto 


E xamples ¢ of f Bonuses ‘added to other Policies. : i‘ 
Total with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


Bonuses 
added. 


£982 12 1 
1160 5 6 
3558 17 8 | 


Poli | 
Jo. Date. sees 





ml | 1807 
m4 1810 
saa | 1820 


£900 
1200 
5000 


£1882 12 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the islom, of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Uffice, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
omas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Richard B. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P, 
William Banbur: ary. q Rupert ngleb E 
Edward Bates Thomas Kelly, Ald. 
Thomas C: Capi, Bsa Jeremiah P. ilcher, ‘esq. 
James C ewis Pocock, Esq. 
tee Sol oe, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. freson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, ies. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting {ctuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Sanding Counsel—Sir John Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General. 
Solicitor—William Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
nillion, and an income of 65,0001, annually increasing, arising 
from the issue of upwards of 6,000 policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the annual 
premium. 

Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non- participating principle afford peculiar 
= to the assured, not offered by any other office, — for 
e object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
fiven A is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





PONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No, 37, TREMONT- aow. BOSTON, 

“a Consignments of 8, ntings, aan Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, saspaatialiag! solicited for Sales at Auction. 


OHN MORTLOCK'’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
description of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for twelve may ad purchased for four guineas.— 





| 250, Oxford-street, hear ww Hyde P’ 


| 


the rest of Life. | 





ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by ie appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most Rey solicits pom the public an 
inepection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and’ CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern hh. at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 uineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. W arranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.— SNT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur- street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange ic Mock ‘Tower Area). 


(PHE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.— 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which are 
manufactured by themselvesin their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas and a half, six,and eight guineas each; or in gold cases 
10, 12,14, and 16 guineas each. The very large stock offered for 
selection includes e very description, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warrante 


, r TI ReTes 

YATENT E LE CTRO PLATE. — ELKineTon 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. T hey 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their quatity whatever. All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warran 


-—_y 





22, pene a, 
45, Mo 


t, } London. 
Estimates, drawings, and pri 


Ae a 


PIELE FELD’S PAPIE oR MACHE — 
the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive application in this and other 
countries. A dito. volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them “executed for works 
designed by eminent architects. 
Patronized by the Hon, Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Works. 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.” 
iterary Gazette. 


The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand 


YICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, F insbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the yg articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials 
Sweep-back nc gall chaim, with loose aeaie, in pe 
satin-hair seating ° 
itto with fast seats . 
ogany couches to match, 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished 
ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, svaied,s and i covered 
in damask ... 
Couches to match, from 
Mahogany chests of drawers, polished, from 
ditto extra size . 
Japanned chests 3 on 
Dressing glas: rie 
es gis asses, best plate, from 
PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. —-, A. C. LOADE R. 
‘ «* Particular’attention is called to the Address. 


THe MECHIAN DRESSING CASE, the most 


portable invented, peing only the size of a pocket-book, con- 
taining one pair of Mec hi's -handled peculiar steel razors, his 
magic strop, comb, and ba edger hair shaving brush, price only 25s. 
the same, with hair-brush and soap-dish, 35a. To military men 
and as a steam-boat or trave' lling companion, this invention is an 
invaluable acquisition. An immense variety of other Dressing 
Cases, both for ladies and gentlemen, either in fancy woods or 
leather, at all prices, to suit either the economical or luxurious. 
An extensive stock of Writing Desks, Writing Cases, Work-boxes, 
and Bagatelle Tables, Razor Strops, Table Cutlery, superb Papier 
Maché pee &e. —Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall-street, four doors 
from Cornhill. 


, fr rom 








SUPERIOR CANDLES. 
AVIES’S CANDLES, 5d. and 53d. per Ib. ; 
Wax Wick Moulds, 64d. : Composite, 8id., 10d., and 104d.; 

Wax Candles, 1s.; German Ww ax, 1a, 2d.; Fine W ax, 18. 5d.; 
SEameperens W X, ls. 9d. Wax, 2s. 1d.; Sperm Candles, 
6d. and 18. Metallic, 74d. and 84. Mottled Soap, 608, and 

A per 112]b. ; Yellow. 488., 518., and 608. ; w indsor Soap, 1s. 4d. 
per packet; Brown Windsor, la. 9d. ; hg : Almond, 2s, 6d. ; 
Sperm Oil, 7s. 6d. ner gallon; Solar,3s. 3¢,; Seal, 4s.; Argand, 
or Vegetable, 4s. 6d.; Sealing Wax, = 6d. per lb. For cash, at 
DAVIES'’s old established W arehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppo- 

site | WwW estminster County Court. 


GE ERMAN SPRING M ATTRESSES, ‘perma- 
nently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 
3 feet w £2 8 0| 4 feet 6 inches wide 
3 feet Gine hes wide. . 3 0) 5 feet wide . 
4 feet wide 5 feet 6 inches wide is 0 
One of these, with a French mannan on it, is a most elastic and 
soft bed. Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, with full articulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding, sent free 
by post.—HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite 
the Chapel, Tottenham- court-road. 


£3 3 0 
-310 0 





Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
Age. | One Year. 


Seven Years. lw ith Profits.| Without P rofits. 
; £11510 | £101 
| & 5 2 
169 | 07 
119 10 68 } 
317 0 612 9 | 
onehalt of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
us ack ears, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
adebt upon _ “pasted at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
without n 
paid in nod month efter oot have been approved. 
. BATES, Resident Director. 


1 
7 } 


1 
2 
3 
4 





Ce RE of 29 YEARS’ ASTHMATIC COU GH, 
By Dr. LOCOoc K’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“ Middleton, near Manchester, J uly 28, 1845. 

“Sir,—I am now 44 years of age, and I have been afflicted with 
an asthmatic cou r wasa boy 15 years of age; during that 
time I have resorted to every — in my power to remove it, but 
in vain, until last Sunday, when I sent for a small box of Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers. I have taken two boxes since, and from the 
effects they have had upon me | feel no doubt = a a speedy) “04 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and etrengthening the voice. They aaa a most plea- 
sant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. dd., and 118. per bo 

Agents—Da Silva & Co, 1, Bride- lane, Fleet- ratrests London. Sold 
by all medicine venders. 








GOLD PENS. 
ICHARD MOSLEY & CO.S GOLD PENS 


still maintain their character as the very best that have yet 
been introduced. Their lasting qualities are admirable: the 
writer has merely to suit his hand, and he is for many years su 
plied with a pen which never alters. They have all the pliancyand 
softness of the quill; they never cut the paper, and the ink flows 
freely and p pleasantly. After hours of use the hand will not tireas 
with the ordinary pen, and the writing remains the same from 
the impossibility of the points wearing.—Sold by all Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. throughout the Kingdom.— Manufactory, 4, Hatton- 
garden, London. 


PATENT GALVANIC PENS. 
TIERYV . 
JICHARD MOSLEY & CO. with pleasure and 
confidence announce paste scientific triumph in their 
PATENT GALVANIC STEEL PENS. Perhaps there never was 
acontrivance based on natural laws where the means are so ad- 
mirably adapted to the end as in this beautiful article. The ordi- 
nary steel pen answers for general purposes at first extremely well, 
but it is subject to corrosion and rust, which eats away the nibs. 
thereby rendering it useless; now this is at once prevented by a 
small bar of zinc placed parallel with the slit, which on the intro- 
ductio f the ink produces a galvanic action that altogether 
counte s oxidation of the steel, and at the same time serves as 
a reser r, holding at least three times the usual quantity of ink 
and n Neoe it to flow freely as required. The scientific world 
will at once compan nd the principle upon which they act; and 
Richard Mosley & Co. have no doubt, from the cheapness and 
utility, that they will in time supersede the ordinary pen.—Sold 
by all Bookselle ers, Stationers, &c., throughout the kingdom ; and 
he Patentees, 8, Hatton- garden, London. 


i ‘ET NEW PATTERN 


ETCALFE & CO.’s 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous at cleans ina third part 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and seoarane the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford- street, one door from Holles- street. 

Caution.—BReware of the words * From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


] ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 

with that doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
is passed, an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks. 
That this real distigurement is net absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, glossy ringlets of many long past the prime of 
life can testify. What even a predisposition to thinning or turning 
grey can be completely checked by artificial applications, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of the most 
respectable character, which have been published, by permission, 
from time to time from families -y standing who have been 
benefitted by a timely application of OULDRIDGE’s BALM OF 
COLU MBIA. 

Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few lx rally restore it again; it also prevents grey- 

3. —38. 6 No other prices are genuine. 
3 Wellington-street, Strand ; 
»pkeepers 1S. you to use any else as @ 


and never let the sh 
substitute. 





YOCOA is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to ran- 
cidity. sessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is become 
a most Vv aluable article of diet ; more particularly if, by mechanical 
or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so perfectly incor- 
porated with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Kussell-street, 
Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation will 
agree with h the | most de licate | stomach bh. 


{OR PU RIFY ING T HE. BLOOD AND 
STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLAand CHAMOMILE. I cape oe 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines t is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and ali 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedenta: 
a life, orother causes. By the diligent use of this purifying medi- 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and hea alth be restored to the feeble and afflicted byit 
restorative properties. — Price 2s. 9 s. 6d., 118, and 228. each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, Practical Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane).— The Lis. . and 238, sizee 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 


Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill. 


ry r x , —. - . 
oR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, Juice 
6d.—Patronized by Her Majesty. H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
and H.R. oo Duchess of Kent.—Mr. THOMAS HOWARD'S 
SUCCEDA M, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, however large 
the cavity. is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without an; 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and will 
remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction 
unne cessary, and arresting the further progress of decay. All = 
: Se loward’s Succedaneum themselves with ease, 
ns are inelosed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Mr 
§ 1, Surgeon- Dentist, 17, George-street, Hanover- “square, 
who will send’ it into the country free by post. Sold by Savory, 
220, Regent-strect » Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Starkie. 4, Strand 
Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; and all Medicine 
Venders. Price ~ 6d.—Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss 
of Teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, without spriny or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any Teeth 
or Roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George-street, 
Hanover-square. At home from 11 till 4 


I ILIOUS COMPLAINT S, INDIGESTION, 

FLATULENCY, and AFFECTIONS of the LIVER may be 
cured by HOLLOW AY’s PILLS. —Symptoms indicative of these 
disorders are a feeling of nausea, distension and spasmodic pain 
in the stomach, sense of oppression and sinking after eating, want 
of appetite. hes artburn, Jang 2uor, dejection of spirits, and general 
debility. The removal of the cause of c mplaint j is the most im- 
portant step, for which have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as they 
possess such cleansing and renovating properties that the action of 
the liver is speedily corrected, the redundancy of bile carried off, 
the stomach strengthened, the spirits revived, and the patient is 
restored to perfect health.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor 
Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENEUM _ mM 
: Works by Mr. Charles Dickens. — 


Price 21s., in cloth, or 2is. 6d. half-bound iu morocco. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 5 


Nf : 4 - . _ Price Five Shilli ith Illustrations by Danix® M , RA, ~~. 
T)OMBEY AND SON. Complete in one thick volume 8vo, with | Price Five Shillings such, wit RicuanD Dorez, FRANK STONE, dnd Some ene tANFIMD,F 
Forty Illustrations by H. K. Baowss. 


| 4 CHRISTMAS CAROL. 1 Paoss. No. 111 


TSE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. ran: tis orton, — Pisco 


| andother C 
This Edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains the | ny 
whole of the Original Tiesteations by Gsuonex r MhcorPiaresconny . THE CHIMES. A Goniry Srosr or some Berts raat Rane an Oxo Yaug Orr wn 


A New Yuar In. 


boo : - 7OTICE 
PICTURES FROM ITALY. Second Edition. Price 6s. [THE BATTLE OF LIFE, 4 tovs Stony. Non 


WEDNES 

, 

Contznts—Paris to Chalons.—Lyons, the Rhone, and the Goblin of Avignon.—Avignon to Genoa.— elect Examin 
Genoa and its Neighbourhood.—Parma, Modena, and Bologna.—Ferrara.—Verona, Mantua, | T HE HAU NTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN ; Examin 
Milan, and the Simploa.—Rome, Naples, and Florence. J 
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New Work by Mr. Charles Dickens, | 


IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, UNIFORM WITH “DOMBEY & SON,” ETC. 








» In May will be published, the First Number, price One Shilling, 


ANEW STORY sx CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 





To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 





LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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t= A MAN MADE OF MONEY. By DOUGLAS JERROLD. With: 
Twelve Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, is published this day,Bti: 
price 7s. bound in cloth. — ire 


a ” : of injut 


. — y package 
WORKS IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
BY W. 18. THACKERAY. Published Weekly, price 3d.—Stamped, 4d., | BY JOHN FORSTER. 
BNDENNIS: Publishing Monthly. PUNCH: pg 


Part V., to be in By Jouw Fonsrzs, of the Ime 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood Author. Or, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. Illustrated with one larre En- | forty'large Wood Emgravings = oun > Pact BH 

graving and about fifteen smaller ones. A Part is published every month, ~~ H +“ Strand 
Now nd a Volume every six months. All back! Numbers, Pate, and Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; and Chapman & Hall, 

‘ * Yeas, always kept = Sale. 14 resumen are already published. .——_—_____- -____} 
‘or the convenience of persons wishing to possess complete sets of 
AND THE yrs gt 7 : yr! yer pd work, ne aoe thed of The B iret Pwaee Folumes ee eee, 
ND. 78, tot 184 a ©. - 7 

small 8vo, with Illustrations on Steel by the Author. i. al =) Oe aly Sota SERVERS gee » price 41. We. THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM H 


procured through any bookseller, 
“eee ene seameeenenenteinnnnianinigh Or, the Structure, Classification, and Uses of Plants. 
VANITY FAI R. AN ta Edition. ’ . pace — ——_ fonere, in one thick een 
n one volume 8vo, illustrated wit ‘orty Stee! ngravings, an ’ upwards of Five Hundred Lilustrations, price in 
numerous Woodcuts, by the Author, price 2ls., or 24s. 6d., half- BY G. A. A BECKETT. : HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY 
bound in morocco. THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, |THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, | uy 
—— In two volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2is., Illus- | ‘Artificial M4 ymosngecel, and medica; ve 
a M - ie a -° | ethods of Classification, and a Glossary of Techaial 
pose ooh ned ay ak pega and Twenty large Coloured | Terms. In Two Parts, price 12s. cloth. 
BY DOUCLAS JERROLD. 


- ™ Part IL., being the GLOSSARY, may be had separately, pricelt 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 


*,° Part III., being ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND B00. 
) , ja grams wl 
Illustrated by J. Lescn. Price 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated by Gzonex Cauixsuanx. Price 5s. NOMICAL BOTANY, illustrated with numerous Dia 
Woodcuts, is in the Press, and will shortly appear. 
)UNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER-W CHOOL BOTANY ; = 
I Illustrated by Kennx Msapows. Price 2s. 6d. RITER HE neue a panel veel | S 6s ees. é ti 
PUNCH's LETTERS TO HIS SON, T Gated sgt as regener, 


4 A Series of Drawings on Stone, beautifully Coloured. Forming | . 
Illustrated by Kenny Meapows. Price is. a handsome and amusing volume for the Drawing-room Table. 


“ % In imperial quarto, in an illustrated Cover, containing the Twelve | 
THE STORY OF A FEATHER. Prints, price 10s. 6d., or separately, ls. each. Sia | pA 




















BY JOSEPH PAXTON. 


a XTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY; 
LY LEAVES, Drawn on Stone, printed in| fgmprising, the, Names, History, and, Cult’ uied Tew 
DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- Tint, eee Sisgenes, . ” A new edition, price 16s. cloth, gilt edges, with a Supplent® 
AZINE. In seven volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, price No. 3 —« a Eee A to Large Bodies. Oeinging & dows _ rae —— sessing the First Béiti 
3, 9s., or each volume may be had separately, price 7s. No, 3.—“ A Lover or Onpzr.” a the’SUPPLEMENT is published 1 comarately, price 5s,, in cloth 


LONDON : PUBLISHED AT THE PUNCH OFFICE, AND 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
Printed by James Hoxtmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in th 


. e county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chance: 1 ‘ : . + and pub 
lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, N in Wellington. Pig wise Figg oy the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; H 
Scortany, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IngLanp, Messrs, Jones & Matthews,’ DublinSatunday, 3 er a Get giforesaid ; and gold by all Booksellers aul Newsvenders.—Ageuts: 


Illustrated by Luzcu. Price 5s. 
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